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CHAPTER X. 


FRANTZ THE STUDENT. 


Tue Chevalier Ritter hesitated ; he was 
desirous either to combine certain ele- 
ments of his story, or else modify circum- 
stances, Without making a clear avowal. 

“As I have told you, gentlemen,” he 
went on, “I am charged by my sovereign 
with an important mission. He wants to 
find a young man of family, who has left 
the Residence to live independently ; they 
believe that he has taken refuge in one of 
our German universitics. I have already 
visited the greater part of them, but 
fruitiessly. 1 hope to be more ‘successful 
at Heidelberg, and [ count upon you to 
facilitate my researches.”’ 

“J will serve you willingly,” replied 
Muller, with reserve; “but you know the 
laws which govern the university associa- 
tions: we mutually defend ourselves, we 
caunot betray one of our comrades,” 

M. Ritter looked uneasily at Albert. 

“He sleeps at last,” said he, in a 
whisper. “I will confess to you, sir, 
that 1 mistrust your companion. He 
is foolish, volatile, and, without doubt, 
indiscreet. You are a young man reason- 
able, reserved, and prudent; 1 will tell 
you frankly what is my position. If by 
your aid I attain the end of my mission, 
I shall be able to obtain for you an im- 
portant place in the principality.” 

“Tam not ambitious,” replied Sigis- 
mund, with his ordinary coolness ; “ you 
must be candid with me.” 

“Well, then,” said the chamberlain, 
coming closer towards his auditor, “ the 
young gentleman whom I am charged to 
discover is the younger son of his high- 
hess, the young Count Frederick of 
Hohenzollern.” 

It is just as well here to remark that 
the principality of Hohenzollern, of which 
Ritter made so great a fuss, is the smallest 
of all the confederacy. Whether he knew 
this circumstance, whether from some 
other motive, Sigismund did not appear 
to be in the least impressed with the rank 
of the young man who had left his 
home. 

r * What was the cause,” he asked, 
Which determined Count Frederick to 
leave his family 2” 

“I shall make no mystery of it to you, 

as this history is well known to every 
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one. The reigning prince has two sons: 
the elder, Prince William, who will sue- 
eced his father, and the younger, the 
Count Frederick. It is the ancient custom 
in the august family of my sovereign 
that the second son should always be 
canon of the noble Chapter of Munster 
until a bishopric is vacant. This old 
custom no younger son of this illustrious 
house has ever dreamed of overturning. 
The young count has, therefore, been des- 
tined for the canonry, and he has followed 
without demurring his course of theo- 
logy; but when he had to enter into 
orders, he obstinately refused, in spite 
of the entreaties of his noble father. 
They imagined that certain discussions 
which took place between him and his 
brother William are the cause of this 
rupture. Whatever it is, his highness, 
irritated by the disobedience of his son, 
drove him from his presence. Since that 
time Count Frederick has disappeared 
without their knowing the exact place of 
his retreat. However, about a year ago 
they received some vague information 
about him; he had taken refuge in an 
university, where, confounded amongst 
the young men of his own age under a 
fictitious name, he calculated upon escap- 
ing every search. The sale of his jewellery 
and other property which he had taken 
away with him forced him to live mo- 
destly in his obscurity. On learning these 
tidings, his highness ordered me to find 
out his rebellious son.” 

‘“‘ Has his father, then, the intention of 
pardoning him ?” 

“Tt is not my duty to penetrate the 
secrets of my sovereign. I have my in- 
structions, which I shall execute faith- 
fully. It is not unlikely that his high- 
ness fears, that his son may contract a 
marriage unworthy of the illustrious 
house from which he sprang. In con- 
clusion, I have received the order that 
should I meet him, I am to conduct him 
to his prebend at Munster, and place him 
in possession. In case of refusal, I shall 
demand an order of extradition against 
him, when I shall take him to Hohenzol- 
lern by force if necessary.” 

“T understand; but have you ever seen 
Count Frederick ? Would it be possible 
for you to recognise him if you met 
him ?” 

“T could not say so; he was a child 
when I last saw him, and you _— that 
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ten vears make a great change in the 
appearance of a young man.” 

“ How, then, do you expect to recog- 
aise him amongst five hundred students 
of his own age ?” 

“That will not be so difficult with your 
assistance. You know the students who 
belong to the city, or those whose avowed 
names and rank give rise to no suspicion. 
I possess an exact description of the 
count; it will be sufficient for me to 
consult it to distinguish easily the son of 
my august master.” 

Sigismund remained for a moment 
thoughtful and silent. The chamberlain 
looked at him anxiously. 

“Well, my young friend,” said he, in a 
friendly tone, “are you disposed to re- 
cognise my confidence in you, and to 
assist me in my researches ?”’ 

‘Willingly, sir; and these researches 
will not be long, I hope.” 

“What! my brave young man,” said 
Ritter, joyfully, “ you already know.” 

“T can affirm nothing vet, but I have 
some suspicions which I count upon 
clearing away shortly.” 

The chamberlain burst out into protes- 
tations and promises, when the door sud- 
denly opened. Frantz, pale, troubled, his 
dress disordered, rushed into the apart- 
ment. At first he did not perceive that 
the person at table with Sigismund was 
not Albert Schwartz. 

“My friends!—imy dear comrades !” 
said he, fatigued and falling on a sofa, 
‘you cannot leave Heidelberg to-morrow 
us we agreed. Never had I more need 
of your services than now. To-morrow 
at daybreak Major Steinberg conducts 
Wilhelmina to Manheim ; they are going 
to take her away from me.” ies 

Sigismund rose from the table, ran 
towards him and took him by the hand to 
lead him out of the room. Suddenly 
Chevalier Ritter placed himself before 
them, and said to Muller— 

‘“ Who is this young man? his features 
recal some recollections. I order vou— 
that is to say, I entreat you to tell me 
instantly the name of this gentleman.” 

Sigismund did not reply. Frantz 
looked at this unknown personage with a 
disconcerted air. 

a oP agar agg Bw 
ain asked, in an agitated 
manner, 

‘ Pardon, gentlemen,” replied Sigis- 
mund, with his lnperturbable ang-froid, 
and stl holding the hand of Frantz, “I 
forgot to make you acquainted. Frantz, 
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the Chevalier Ritter is the new master 
of Steinberg Castle—more, he is cham- 
berlain to his Highness the Prince Hohen- 
zollern, and comes here for——”’ 

Atthis name of Hohenzollern, Frantz’s 
hand received an electric shock. Si 
mund returned it tightly, and looked at 
his friend’s face. Frantz turned away 
his eyes. 

“His name !—his name !” repeated the 
chamberlain. 

“He is called Frantz Stoppels, cheva- 
lier; and he is the son of one of the 
richest coopers in Heidelberg.” 

The chamberlain remained a minute 
astonished, then he burst into disdainful 
laughter. 

“The son of a cooper!” he muttered, 
as he returned to his chair. ‘‘ Where is 
my head? This is a mistake which 
would ruin my reputation if it were 
known at the Residence.” 

The two young men had disappeared. 


Sigis- 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAST OF THE STEINBERGS. 
Tue first rays of the rising sun had penc- 
trated through the glass of a narrow 
window in that chamber of the tower of 
Steinberg where the baron had passed the 
night. 

This apartment—square in form, cold 
and gloomy, vaulted at the top—still 
preserved the character of the barbarous 
times in which it was built. The door, 
which opened on a small staircase, was 
heavy, massive, and supported by iron 
girders. The walls were so thick that 
the window seemed pierced at the end of 
a passage six feet long; the light, shut 
out by this kind of tunnel, was dimmed by 
the yellow panes glazed in lead, and left 
a portion of the room in darkness. 

By this doubtful light, however, some 
antique furniture, in harmony with the 
architecture, could be distinguished. 
There was the bedstead made of carved 
oak, chairs with high backs, and mailed 
trunks of black wood. For ornaments, 
trophies of rusty armour hung around the 
walls. Many panoplies were set up in 
the angles of the chamber with their 
visors down; it might have been said 
that the warlike shadows of the old 
Steinbergs contemplated in silence their 
last heir. 

The major walked with a slow and 








measured step; he passed and repassed 
the current of sunshine. 

Although very young, Henry de Stein- 
berg was of colossal stature. His military 
cape, well made, set off the manly and 
vigorous proportions of his person. His 

features, strongly marked, were not want- 
ing in nobleness, but they were hard and 
severe; few could stand the brilliancy of 
his grey eye, especially when he was 
irritated. A large red moustache, which 
covered nearly the whole of his mouth, 
and two heavy eyebrows meeting on his 
forehead, still added to the imposing 
fierceness of his physiognomy. 

He had been walking thus for a long 
time, during the whole night perhaps, for 
the bed had not been disturbed; the 
sword and the laced hat of the major were 
close to the old yellow curtain, where he 
had left them the preceding night; on 
the table was the lamp, which had con- 
sumed both wick and oil. 

Notwithstanding all these signs of pro- 
found solitude, some one had already 
disturbed the baron’s meditations, for the 
door was half open. 

All at once Henry de Steinberg stopped, 
looking fiercely around him. 

“Ts it day already?” said he, in a 
hoarse voice. “The sun is ina great hurry 
to rise. Yes, day has broke, and here 
Fritz will soon announce to me that the 
hoat is ready. Do I dream ?—it is pos- 
sible! No, confound me, it is true !’ 

He sat down, covering his face with his 
hands, 

_“Come, I must be a man!” he con- 
tinued, after a moment’s reflection. 
“What do I lose after all? An old 
paltry fort in ruins, fit only to lodge 
screech-owls and bats. My title; that is 
& prepossession. Can they make the 
blood which flows in my veins be no 
longer the blood of the ancient barons of 
Steinberg? And this young girl; shall 
I allow myself to be moved by her com- 
plaints and feigned tears? By all the 
demons, I shall not listen to them! I do 
not wish to hear them! Why should she 
come here to importune me by her cries ? 
Am I not the master of iny patrimony ? 
= I not, if I wish it, alienate it—sell it 
— ee 

Hlis voice failed him, and he fell down 
from pure faintness. 

At this moment the heavy door was 
pushed slowly open, and a lovely fair head 
peeped into the room; it looked about 
tumidly, and seemed astonished at the 

gloomy silence which reigned around. 
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“ Henry !—brother !” said the sweet 
voice of Wilhelmina, “ can I enter 2—can 
I at last embrace you ?” 

The major replied, with a strong effort, 
rudely— , 

“ Yes, yes; come in if you like.” 

The young girl, supple and light as a 

kitten, glided through the narrow opening 
of the door. She was dressed in a light 
robe, the graceful folds gave something 
aerial to her figure; she ran towards the 
major, and hanging about his neck, placed 
his rosy lips against the bronzed face of 
her brother. 
_ “Henry! my dear Henry!” said she, 
in a transport of joy, “why have you de- 
prived me a whole night of the happiness 
of seeing ‘you—of expressing my joy at 
your return? Have you, then, any cause 
of anger against your little Wilhelmina, 
who loves you so much ?” 

Baron Steinberg, in spite of his fierce 
despair, was not insensible to these 
touching and naive caresses. 

“No, no, my sister, God be praised,” 
he replied, with embarrassment, as hie 
kissed the pure forehead of the young 
girl; “ but, you see, there are times when 
one finds relief in being alone. Moaning 
and tears irritate—make one impatient. 
I wished on your account and my own to 
avert a painful explanation.” 

Wilhelmina, without unclasping her 
hands, which formed a charming necklace 
round the major, looked fixedly on her 
brother with her large blue eyes; pride 
sparkled through the tears. 

“ And why does my dear Henry doubt 
my courage?” she said, with a tone of 
reproach. “Am I not of the same blood 
as himself? Why should I not be able to 
bear adversity as nobly ?” 

The baron turned away. 

“If you have the courage, so much the 
better,” he answered, feelingly, in disen- 
caging himself from the arms of his sister ; 
“vou will have need of it. They have 
told you, no doubt, that this day even we 
must leave the castle.” 

“They spoke to me indeed of a depar- 
ture; but, Henry, 1 did not think that it 
would take place so soon.” 

“Tt will take place immediately ; make 
your preparations.” 

“Henry, is it not possible for you to 
crant me only a few days?” — 

“Do you think that they will grant me 
a single day, a single hour of grace? Be- 
sides, I do not wish it. I would not 
debase myself to solicit such a favour. 
Listen, Wilhelmina—in a few minutes a 
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ah will present himself here ; | will 
place him in possession of this old tower 
—of this poor rock; then we shall only 
have to salute for the last time the 
threshold of Steinberg, and to forget even 
the very name which we have borne.” - 

He spoke with a short, spasmodi 
voice. The young baroness was stupitied. 

“ May God pardon you, my brother,” 
said she, iu a plaintive voice, with tears 
running over. “Have you sold Steinberg?” 

The major was not prepared for this 
melancholy resignation. 

“Well,” said he, in a hard, dry manner, 
~ you do not heap reproaches on me, 
You do not fill the tower with lamenta- 
tions. But I see, you must know the 
truth once for all. My sister, Steinberg 
has not been sold—it has been lost at 
play ’ 

“Lost at cards!” said Wilhelmina, 
recoiling. 

“Yes, lost. Do you now understand, 
sister? | have gambled away this vene- 
rable ruin—my only property—your only 
asylum! I have gambled away the recol- 
lections of my race—my escutcheon with 
the silver stork—the tombstone of Hulde- 
brand—chief of our family—the mutilated 
statue of Robert [Oiseleur. You and I, 
children disinherited of s0 many brave 
knights — of so many proud Jords, we 
have now nothing—except you, your 
angelic virtue; 1, my soldier sword. And 
these poor ruins, of which you and 1 were 
so vain, will pass into the hands of a 
flattering courtier at the court of the 
smallest prince in Germany. Wilhel- 
mina! Wilhelmina! you have cause to 
curse me!" 

There was a moment’s silence; Wil- 
helmina wept; the major again walked 
about the apartment. At last the young 
girl raised her head, and said to her 
brother— 

“Poor Henry, how you must suffer ; 
how often have you reproached yourself 
with this love of play, which has brought 
ab ut so fatal a result. W ell, ny brother, 
let us renounce, since it must be so, the 
pride of blood - let us resign ourselves to 
Ve poo! 1 shall not complain, so long 
as vou always love me. 

This PeDcroUus stlolcism ustonished the 
heree tif) rT; he stop] { d and yressed in 
his arms the aerial form of Wilhelmina 
tenderly, as if he feared to crush her, 
“You are a good creature, sister,” said 
he, im an altered voice ee yes, Oh my soul 
you are a sweet and holy creature. Not 


f . oa] } sy? 7 ‘ ; 
« word of complaint or of anger; neither 





a reproach nora regrct. Well, on my part 
I shall fulfil my duty towards you, Wil- 
helmina. I shall watch over your welfare 
with solicitude ; 1 shall protect you.” 

“My brother, I have been too long a 
source of anxiety to you—a trouble——” 

“T have never complained of it.” 

“]t is quite true, my dear Henry ; but 
I know it. Your age, your tastes, your 
node of life do not admit of your being 
the mentor of a young girl like me. 
Would you not biess him who, in our 
present circumstances, would relieve you 
of a responsibility which would ensure the 
happiness of your poor Wilhelmina ?” 

Baron Steinberg frowned. 

“Who has spoken to you about that ?” 
said he, hastily. 

* You have been too generous, Henry, 
to confess your embarrassment to me; 
but I have divined it. As the time, per- 
haps, has arrived to arrange my e 

‘And to seek a husband for you ; is it 
not so?” interrupted the major, who, in 
spite of his sad pre-occupation, could not 
help smiling. ‘Plague upon these little 
cirls for thinking about marrying; but | 
am delighted to see you with these no- 
tions, Wilhelmina, for they are my own. 
Yes, yes; I am actually employed in seek- 
ing for a husband suitable for you. Until 
that time arrives, I shall conduct you to 
Manheim, to that convent in which you 
were educated.” 

“What! into that miserable place 
where there are bolts and bars—where 
they have neither air nor light? Oh, I 
shall die there of melancholy.” 

“Where do you wish to go, then?” 
replied Henry. “We have no relatives 
who could offer you a home.” 

“J entreat of you, Henry, not to 
trouble yourself. Would it not be pos- 
sible ” 

Wilhelmina, trembling all over, would 
have allowed her secret to escape, had 
not a noise of voices and of feet on the 
staircase of the turret been heard. She 
stopped; the major stamped his foot with 
anger. 

“°Tis he—he already,” lhe murmured, 
shaking his clinched hand at the door. 
“Come, courage for a final effort.” 

lie passed his hand over his faee, as if 
to smooth the slight contraction of luis 
muscles; at the same instant Ritter 
entered, 
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CHAPTER UAII. 


THE GAMBLER. 


Tuz chamberlain’s features expressed 
great dissatisfaction, and this ill-humour 
appeared to increase when, on entering 
the room, his eve took in everything. 
Nevertheless he saluted politely the 
baron and Wilhelmina. 

“Chevalier Ritter,” said the major, 
gravely, In saluting in turn the new- 
comer, “I am ready to hold to my engage- 
ment; I wish to put you im possession, 
myself, of the castle and Jands of Stein- 
berg. The lawyer will regulate all that 
later. If you desire to examine in detail 
that which belongs to you hereafter-——” 

“] have already taken that liberty, my 
dear major,” replied the chamberlain, in 
a disagreeable manner ; “and to be frank 
with you, 1 am surprised, very much sur- 
prised, at what Ihave seen. I imagined 
that the barony of Steinberg was very 
dilerent to what it is. You spoke of 
lands, castle. ‘The lands are simply some 
earth thrown into the niches of the rock, 
in which two or three grape vines have 
been planted; the castle is an old 
tumbling-down tower which threatens 
daily to crush its inhabitants.” 

“[ have not deceived you, Ritter,” 
auswered Henry, sadly; ‘you cannot 
recal one word of exaggeration on my 
part as to the value of my poor domain. 
No, I did not deceive you even when I 
eutreated you with clasped hands to play 
tuat last game, which instead of being my 
revenge was my ruin!” 

“I have addressed no reproaches to 
you, major,” said the chamberlain, kindly ; 
“nevertheless, understand that these 
words—jands, castle—dazzled me. Yes- 
terday evening, at twilight, Steinberg had 
al Imposing aspect ; but this morning, at 
sunrise, the face of things had changed. 
the thought that this lady still oceupied 
the tower with her people made me hope 
that it was at least—more habitable.” 
Wilhelmina left the dark corner where 
she had retired on the arrival of Ritter. 

; “ Do you not think, sir,” she remarked, 
‘that L ought to find in this place, filled 
With pleasant memories for me, some 
compensations for privations of comfort ? 
Att € price of greater privations still I 
should have been happy to pass my life 
ii this poor ruin, which you despise.” 
She was now opposite the narrow 
Window, and the chevalier could gaze 
upon her at his leisure; he was dazzled 


at her beauty. The elegant figure of the 
young girl—the graceful outline of her 
face—the floating golden curls of her 
long hair, coloured brightly in the sun’s 
rays; they might have called her Cor- 
regio’s Virgin in her glory. The cham- 
berlain bowed low before her. 

“ Baroness,” said he, in that delicate 
voice in use amongst the composers 0! 
madrigals in the last century, “‘ you would 
embellish every place that you imhabited : 
but vou are about to leave Steinberg, and 
it will lose its only charm in my eyes.” 

Wilhelmina turned away without an- 
swering. ‘The baron, however, was reso- 
lute. 

“Come, Ritter, let us conclude. My 
courage and strength are not able for 
these painful details. I leave you master 
of all that remains to me of the inheri- 
tance of my fathers. Wilhelmina, th 
boat waits; let us go, let us go, m) 
sister.” 

The poor girl sobbed; the baron took 
up his hat and sword. Ritter, who had 
become thoughtful for a minute or two, 
held back the baron by the arm. 

“Major de Steinberg,” said he, with 


_the appearance of cordiality, “ your situa- 


tion and that of this charming girl touches 
me deeply. I see how much she and you 
hold to this corner of earth and to this 


crumbling mansion, called the barony ot 


Steinberg. I confess that I, on my part, 
in giving it up would have no sacrilice to 
make. Listen: you have valued tlie 
whole at thirty thousand florms. Give 
me security for twenty thousand florins, 
and you are again the proprietor of thie 
barony.”’ 

The baron was overcome with this pro- 
position. 

“Shall I remain the proprietor of im) 
old hereditary tower?” he cried, exu!t- 
ingly. “ Shall I not be obliged to fly like 
a beggar with my young sister? 1 could 
—but no,” he continued sadly. “ tlow 
small the sum appears; it would not bi 
possible for me to scrape together twent) 
thousand florins. My unfortunate repu- 
tation for play would not permit me to 
be successful with the Jews. I dare no! 
dip my hands into the purse of friends 
as poor as myself. Thanks for your good- 
will, Ritter, but I cannot avail myself o! 
it. Let our fate be accomplished.” 

Again there was silence; Wilhelmina 
continued sobbing, whilst the baron slow! 
made his preparations for departure. he 
chevalier, standing in the middle of the 
apartment, examined both by turns with 
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anxiety and hesitation. At last, coming 
all at once to a decision, he led Henry to 
the embrasure of the window. 

“Major Steinberg,” said he, in a low 
whisper, “perhaps there is another way 
to conciliate all, and you will remain lord 
and master of Steinberg.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“You will perhaps think me bold and 
very prompt in my determination, but 
circumstances admit of no delay; my 
desire of being agreeable to you must 
excuse a precipitation perhaps incon- 
venient.” 

Henry made a gesture of impatience 
and anger. 

“ Look at me, baron; I am still young, 
my person has nothing repulsive about it. 
More, I am rich, and the favour of his 
Highness the Prince of Hohenzollern, my 
master, promises me a brilliant future. I 
am charged at this moment with a con- 
lidential mission by my august sovereign. 
Thanks to an interview which I had here 
last evening, this affair ought to succeed ; 
my recompence will be great ; I shall be 
uamed deputy of the Diet, perhaps. In 
any case, my wife, if 1 marry, would have 
very high rank at the Residence of Hohen- 
zollern, and a young lady of condition 
would have no cause to blush in giving 
me her hand.” 

He waited to judge the effect of his 
words; the major was thoughtful, which 
appeared a good omen to the chamberlain. 

“| know well your delicacy and your 
pride,” he continued, with a honeyed 
smile, “‘to dare to propose to you what 
might appear a restitution; but arrange- 
ments are easy between brothers.’ | 

The major was still silent ; Ritter, en- 
couraged by it, expressed himself more 
clearly, 

“Your sister is charming, and I am 
assured that she would have the greatest 
success at the Residence of Hohenzollern, 
where young and handsome women are 
scarce. She made an impression upon 
me at the first glance; if, then, she has 
conceived no unjust prejudice against 
nue 

“T hear vou,” said Henry, quickly. 


: Well, why not? You are noble, no 
doubt.” 


No one has ever contested that title.” 
“Tt is suflicient, Chevalier Ritter: I 
— . 
“What! without consulting her?” 
be She is accustomed to obev me—vou 
will not have long to languish.” ; 


He called Wilhelmina. 


CHAPTER NIT. 
FRANTZ AND THE BARON. 


Tue young girl, who was considering at 
this moment the best means of making 

dS 
known to the baron the secret of her love 
for Frantz, started up. 

“What!” muttered the chamberlain 
in the ear of Henry, “will you in my 
presence, without informing her——” 

“Leave it,” said the baron, interrupt- 
ing him rudely. ‘“ My sister is not one 
of the frivolous women of the court, she 
is a simple creature, educated in the 
country. I have been accustomed to 
speak to her with the frankness which 
characterizes all soldiers. I shall tell her 
plainly how I wish her to act, and she will 
answer me in the same manner. Wilhel- 
mina, you appeared just now not un- 
willing to marry, to have a_ protector 
more attentive than myself. This is the 
Chevalier Ritter who solicits your hand.” 

The chamberlain bowed to the very 
ground. 

“We!” cried the young girl, pale as 
death. 

“‘T have had no choice of circumstances 
in this presentation,” said Ritter. “I 
should have desired them very different, 
but believe that my profound respect-——” 

“To the devil,” shouted the baron, 
“with vour court phrases! Sister, I have 
no need to tell you of the importance of 
your decision; I have committed great 
faults, you can aid me to repair them. 
The Chevalier Ritter is animated with 
the most generous intentions.” 

“He, he!” sobbed Wilhelmina, ter- 
rified, and hardly knowing what she said 
—‘“a gambler.” 

“Are you then afraid that he will 
spend your marriage portion?” said her 
brother, with a bitter smile; “but re- 
assure yoursclf on this subject, my sister ; 
the chevalier is only a gambler by cir- 
cumstance. THe is a calm, prudent mau: 
he is not, like myself, subject to fits of 
fever and excitement. 1 was almost 
obliged to use violence to make him de- 
cide this game which was so fatal to me. 
I have no fear of him, I tell you; he will 
never hazard by cards or dice the pos- 
session of this ancient manor, which, all 
miserable as it is, may yet become my 
pride and my joy. Much more, the rights 
of Ritter on Steinberg will preserve me 
hereafter from the horrible temptation to 
which I have once succumbed. Do you 
understand me, Wilhelmina? There goes 
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the honour, the existence of our family. 

Yes, yes, you must. I am your natural 
protector, your master ; you shall obey; I 

ish it.” 

> chamberlain spoke not a word, for 
nothing could have produced a greater 
effect on the young girl than the en- 
treaties and orders of her brother. 
Wilhelmina, her eyes bathed in tears, 
appeared to suffer the greatest agitation. 

“No, no, Henry,” at last she said, “do 
not ask me that; it is impossible.” 

“And why impossible? Have you not 
told me yourself, here, a few minutes 
since, that you were ready to marry a 
man worthy of you f” 

“Tt is true, but—oh, Henry, do not 
crush me with your anger, and do not hate 
me—my choice is already made.” 

“Some village love affair,” replied the 
major, disdainfully; “and do you think, 
in aconjuncture so grave, that we shall 
not put an end to these girlish follies ?” 

“Brother Henry, if that is a folly, it is 
greater than you think. I cannot give 
my hand to the chevalier, it belongs to 
another.” 

“What do you say ?” 

aoe you kill me—I am 
married,” 

The poor girl, exhausted by this effort, 
fell fainting upon a chair. 

The stones of the ruins of Steinberg 
raising themselves to resume the place 
they occupied for three centuries before 
would not have caused the major greater 
stupefaction than these words, “I am 
married,” coming from the mouth of 
Wilhelmina. He stood as if petrified, then 
turing towards the chamberlain, quite 
stunned himself with this unexpected 
= he said, with a melancholy 
sadness, — 

“Do you hear her? ‘he poor girl’s 
reason has strayed in consequence of the 
misfortunes which have fallen upon our 
house. She is delirious. 

_ “Major Steinberg,” replied the cheva- 
‘er, shaking his head, “I should have 

thought rather-—— 
Meg repeated the baron, in a 
: : of thunder, “ who dares sustain 
‘uch @ falsehood? Married! without my 
pe ea her brother, her tutor, the head 
uur hype - What priest would have 
dimes moe and ao union? W me 
ow is it t tig ared to assist at it! 
aia it that the servants who are here, 
averted are devoted to me, have not 
aie such degradation. Wait, I have 
ind to treat this laughable falsehood 


seriously. Married! But where could 
she have seen a man in this solitude ? 
Who could have aspired to her hand, to 
make love to her, to decide her to brave 
my anger ?” 

He laughed convulsively. Wilhelmina 
rose up; her courage had returned, as 
well as the bloom upon her cheek. 

“T have told you the truth, brother,” 
she said to him. “To explain to you how 
I have had the courage to brave your 
anger is impossible. I know only that 
my will is no longer my own, it is sub- 
servient to another. I could command, 
yet am I too happy to obey. But I am 
married, I swear it, I am married.” 

The worst feelings seemed to take pos- 
session of Henry’s heart, still he kept 
them down. He said, with bitter irony,— 

“The fact is sufliciently curious, my 
dear sister, to demand further explana- 
tion. You see that Iam calm—very calm. 
I beg of you then to relate to me your 
little romance. I am quite sure that the 
Chevalier Ritter will take as much in- 
terest in it as myself.” 

The poor young baroness, naively and 
with a trembling voice, related her 
accidental meeting with Frantz, their 
tender passion, and their secret marriage. 
During its recital, the manly face of the 
baron exhibited the most violent passion ; 
his gigantic figure trembled with anger. 

“ But what is his name; you have not 
yet told me either his name or his rank.” 

“He is called Frantz, brother,” replied 
Wilhelmina, with a simplicity which was 
sublime in presence of the enraged major. 
“T know nothing of him, except that he 
is brave, handsome, generous—and that 1 
love him.” 

“Miserable creature,” replied the 
major, in a paroxysm of rage, lifting his 
hand towards her, “you dare to boast 
of it. in my presence.” 

“Henry,” said the young girl, with 
angelic sweetness, without being fright- 
ened at his menacing gesture, “if I did 
not love him, would I not have been 
more to blame ?” 

“What can I do to her?” the baron 
soliloquized. “It is not upon her I 
should have revenge. But the other, 
who is strong, who is brave, where is he ? 
—where does he hide himself? It is he, 
he especially, who must expiate this exe- 
crable intrigue.” . 

“He is here, Major Steinberg,” re- 
plied a voice outside—“ here ready to 
answer for all his acts, and for whatever 
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wrong he has committed. 
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At the same moment Frantz entered 
the room, followed by his two friends, 
Albert and Sigismund. W ilhelmina rushed 
towards him as if to protect him agamst 
her formidable brother. But Frantz, 
smiling, ge ntly pushed her aside, and 
advanced straight to the M: ajor, who 
first showed some surprise at the sudden 
arrival of three persons unknown to him, 
but this feeling was instantly absorbed in 
te lise curiosity. 

ile was now face to face with Frantz; 
at this moment his eves appeared as if 
emitting sparks of fire; his nostrils 
seemed to swell like a warhorse on the 
battle-field: his face was furrowed with 
dark wrinkles. With his athletic figure, 
his infuriated countenance, he personitied 
pivsical strength and brutal passions ; 
whilst, on the other hand, Frantz, slender 
and pale, reproduced the more poetic 
type of moral energy. 

‘The baron stared at him in silence for 
more than a minute; such was the effect 
of anger on his powerful frame, that he 

uild not utter a word. 

"Tis you, then?” at last he hissed 
out. ‘“ You are——” 

“lam the husband of Wilhelmina,” 
replied Frantz, with ealm dignity. “ Baron 
de Steinberg, Lam your brother !” 

The major recoiled. 

‘My sword!” he called out in a voice 
of thunder; “where is my sword ?” 


CHAPTER XIY. 
THE MARRIAGE PROCLAIMED. 


FRaNTZ took no notice of this threatening 
demonstration. 
lM Le ave your sword, Baron de Stein- 
berg,” he rep| ied, with a gesture full of 
nobleness; “before using it, 1 think a 
man of feeling ought to know how to 
listen to the voice of reason and of truth. 
L pray you, then, to grant me a moment’s 
ullention. 
_“ 1! How can I speak coldly of the 
gishonour of my family?” eried the 
baron, furiously. “ How can I discuss 
With an unknown adventurer? But why 
not? I wish, lL ought to listen to him. 
i will for an instant moderate my indig- 
hation, a singic instant, and then—— 
But these,” he continued, turning to- 
wards Albert and Sigismund with his 
heree eves, “what are they doing here * 
What ao Lucey want >” 

Phe Lwo young men, disgusted With 
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his gross rudeness, were about to reply 
in a similar manner, but Frantz imposed 
silence by a supplicating motion. 

“Jt is my duty, Major de Steinberg, 
to explain the presence of my friends at 
Steinberg. Both have assisted me at the 
ceremony of marriage, which took place 
the night before last in the Catholic 
church of Selzbach, some distance from 
this place; they have signed the legal 
act. | thought it necessary to bring 
them to aflirm a fact which might appear 
strange. 

“ Very strange, indeed,” the baron re- 
plied, with bitterness. “ But should J 
not see this pretended certiticate f’ 

‘T could not show it to you without 
at the same time revealing the secret of 
mv name, which I wish to conceal from 
the whole world; the priest who per. 
formed the ceremony, al my carnest re- 
quest, has left the country, for his security 
and my peace. I pray you, then, to con- 
tent yourself with the assertions of my- 
self and my friends.” 

The major stood a moment without 
replying. 

“Ts this all 2” he stammered, at last— 
“is this all you have to say to me?” 

“T have still to say to you, major, 
that neither the poor girl nor my self have 
deserved your contempt and your hatred ; 
we have a right rather to your indulgence 
and pity. Neither of us premeditated 
this union. We followed only the irre- 
sistible impulse of our hearts. In seemg 
Wilhelmina so abandoned in her solitude, 
I scarcely knew that she had a brother 
upon whom she depended. I have desired 
to become her protector, her solace. L 
now ask you humbly, as head of thie 
family, to ratify ai engage mcut, perhaps 
too precipitate ; permit me to work with 
all my ability for the happiness of this 
dear girl. In the modest obscurity in 
which we both intend to live, we shall 
know how to economize the resources al 
my disposal; we only want your pardon, 
your kindness. Major de Steinberg, | 
humble myself in your presence as much 
as a man of honour can do before another 
whom he has gravely offended. Pardon 
Wilhelmina, pardon me,’ 

This mixture of dignity and humilia- 
tion would have produced a great elfect 
upon a character less hot-headed, less 
proud than that of Major Steinberg; but 
whilst Frantz was speaking, he frowned 
and bit his thick moustache with a 
gloomy, impatient scowl. 

“Wonderful! At present, 1 suppose, 
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+ only remaius for me to deliver my 
‘ster, a daughter of the ancient house 
»f Steinberg, to Mr. Frantz, the student, 
-o take her away wherever he likes, and 
-o wish them all sorts of happiness. Is 
not that what you ask for this shameless 
creature?” 

“Do not insult Wilhelmina,” answered 
Frantz, vehemently. ‘ Major de Stein- 
berg, J am at your mercy; [ have con- 
sented to humiliate myself before you ; 
but respect this angelic woman. [ shall 
defend her even against her brother.” 

“Doubtless in virtue of your marriage 
rights.” 

“J know not whether this marriage is 
valid in the sight of man, but it is in the 
sight of God—in Wilhelmina’s eyes and 
mine, and that is enough for us. As for 
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~ “T conjure you, Frantz,” cried Wil- 
helmina, “ not to speak in this way to my 
brother, it will only irritate him; his 
pride revolts at it, and he will not pardon 
us, and I have so much need of his doing 
so. Henry,” she continued, in a beseech- 
ing manner, “do not be so pitiless ; reflect 
upon the fatal solitude in which you have 
left me; if L am culpable, are you not 
a participator almost in my fault? I was 
without adviser, without help; my gloomy 
isolation made my life insupportable, you 
seemed to have forgotten me.” 

The major almost screamed out, striking 
lis foot on the floor— 

“Do you hear her? By the soul of 
iy ancestors! it is my fault that she has 
become the prey of the first vagabond 
student who came to beg at the gate of 
Steinberg.” 

“To beg?” cried Frantz, furiously. “I 
explained myself, Major Steinberg, against 
your Just anger; but I no longer know 
how to submit to such gross insults, 
the blood which flows in my veins is as 
varm, as proud as your own, and my— 
ny name——’? 

He stopped suddenly. 

_ Well! this name; are we at last to 
xnow it ?” 
_. My dear baron,” said the chamber- 
‘il, Tisng, “I am sorry to embarrass 
uum, when, stranger as I am in this 
country, | already know the name of this 
‘oung man, and I regret on your account 
that it 1S not a more brilliant one.” 
ou do not know me!” exclaimed 
trantz, uneasily. 
_ “Why, your friend there behind you,” 
remarked the chamberlain, chuckling, 
presented you to me last night with 
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your name and ¢zé/e. Young man, you are 
not the first son of an artisan who has 
tried to pass himself off for a nobleman.” 

“Then, he is ? 

“He is called Frantz Stoppels. He 
is, they tell me, the son of a cooper 
of Heidelberg.” 

At this revelation the face of the major 
became positively livid. Wilhelmina her- 
self started back. 

“ By the liberty of Germany, who says 
that Frantz was the son——” 

“ Silenee,” interrupted Sigismund. 

“ Would they have deceived me yes- 
terday of the rank of this young man?” 
the chamberlain asked, suspiciously. 

“T have not deceived you,” replied 
Sigismund, firmly. ‘ Frantz is just what 
I announced to you yesterday, and I am 
sure,” he continued, casting a meaning 
glance at the husband of Wilhelmina, 
“that he will not seek to conceal the 
truth any longer.” 

“Really,” said Frantz, in a_ voice 
almost unintelligible, “a foolish pride, 
and the fear of being despised by 
Wilhelmina.” 

“‘ His family is well known at Heidel- 
berg,” continued Sigismund, “ and this 
stupid fellow, Albert, ought to know it 
also. But he forgets, doubtless, hat we 
must watch without ceasing, for no one 
knows when the day and the hour will 
come.” 

These consecrated words produced the 
usual effect upon Schwartz. 

“Yes, yes, Sigismund is right. I for- 
got at the moment that his father had 
constructed, last season, a large tun for 
the Grand Duke, and - 

Muller imposed silence upon him by a 
commanding gesture, and Albert retired 
toa corner of the chamber, murmuring— 

“This is a ‘proof’—still another 
‘proof.’ But, hang me! if I can under- 
stand what interest the dreadful society 
of the illuminated can have in all this.” 

Poor Frantz in the meantime watched 
with singular anxiety Wilhelmina’s move- 
ments. The young girl on hearing the 
base extraction of her husband had shown 
a sort of consternation. Perhaps the 
aristocratic prejudice, so strong in the 
German nobility, awoke for an instant in 
her imagination. Whatever it was, the 
feeling passed away like the wind. After 
this tribute to human weakness, the heroic 
young girl looked upon him with eyes full 
of tenderness. 

“Why did you conceal from me your 
obscure origin, Frantz?” said she. “TI 
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am as proud of your love as if you were 
born on the steps of a throne.” 

Frantz’s countenance reflected supreme 
pleasure as he enthusiastically exclaimed : 

«Qh, yes! Lam sure that she prefers 
me to the whole world. For me she has 
sacrificed the pride of her race.” 

Wilhelmina was about to answer, when 
the major, crossing his arms over his 
chest, spoke in a terrible voice, and with 
a fearful oath : 

“Do you not fear to exhaust my 
patience? Have I not listened to your 
ridiculous explanations, to your childish 
whimperings? I have been calm and 
lenient, and now that I have heard you 
to the end, both of you, I shall give 
judgment.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CATASTROPILE. 


A provounp silence at last prevailed in 
the vaulted chamber; the major gathered 
himself together, as it were, to give greater 
solemnity to his words. 

“Wilhelmina de Steinberg, my dis- 
honoured sister, guilty daughter of many 
generations of heroes, 1 am about to con- 
duct you to a convent of the severest 
order; you will never leave it, and you 
will never sce me again.” 

“You shall not separate us,” said 
Frantz. ‘I shall not allow it so long as I 
have breath in my body.” 

“As for you, miserable adventurer,” 
the baron went on, with a sneer, “you 
shall not in vain have invoked the title 
of brother, which you have given yourself, 
You are a student, and know how to use 
your sword. We must fight, sir, to the 
death.”’ 

Wilhelmina uttered a piercing shriek. 

‘Henry! brother!” she exclaimed, quite 
dismayed; *‘turn your anger against me 
only ; but for pity’s sake do not arm your- 
selves one against the other. Oh, God! 
this is what | feared. Henry, this will be 
acrime: and you, Frantz, do not forget 
your promise—your oath.” ° 

“1 do not forget it, Wilhelmina: your 
brother can assassinate me, but he will 
never force me to direct my sword’s point 
against his breast.” 

“Oh, thanks, Frantz; how good, how 
generous you are.” 

“What!” roared the major, grinding 
his teeth, ‘the miserable son of a Heidel- 
berg cooper refuses to measure himself 
With a German baron.” 


“ Baron de Steinberg, the son of a poor 
artisan, if he be honest and loyal, would 
be an adversary too exalted even for a 
proud baron who has gambled away the 
name and inheritance of his fathers.” 

Steinberg clutched his sword, and drew 
it from the sheath. Wilhelmina held him 
by his clothes, shrieking with despair. 

Both Ritter and Schwartz spoke toge- 
ther, but without moving, as if the sight 
of the naked sword had frightened them. 
Frantz alone remained impassible, oppo- 
site the major. 

“You can kill me,” said he, manfully, 
“but I shall not defend myself against 
you.” 

In the midst of this tumult, Sigismund 
walked towards one of the trophies with 
which the room was decorated, and armed 
himself with an old dagger that belonged 
to it. 

*Acainst me, baron,” said he, brandish- 
ing the weapon, still keen-edged. “ Ho- 
nourable scruples prevent my friend 
Frantz from fighting you. I demand the 
reason of your insolence towards him 
and me ?” 

“1 defy you all!” cried the baron, who 
dragged after him the unfortunate Wil- 
helmina. 

But Frantz, seeing the intention of the 
brave Muller, at once laid aside his dig- 
nity, and rushed towards him, and tried 
to take away his dagger. 

“No, Sigismund, my brave comrade, 
you must not do for me what I cannot do 
for myself. Baron de Steinberg must be 
sacred for me and my friends. I have 
sworn it to Wilhelmina, and I will keep 
my oath.” 

“Frantz, this man is unworthy of 
you- bP) 

“Tt would be unworthy of me to suffer 
another to fight my battle. Sigismund, 
in the name of our ancient friendship, be 
calm.” 

He took away the dagger from him. At 
that moment the baron endeavoured to 
free himself from the convulsive efforts of 
Wilhelmina to restrain him. He per- 
ceived Frantz sword in hand, and said, 
with a wild joy— 

“Aha! you have changed your mind, 
have you? Come on, defend yourself, in- 
famous adventurer; and you others, take 
away this woman.” 

“Baron de Steinberg, I shall never 
fight against you.” 

_ “Well, then, if you will not fight me 
like a brave man, die like a dog !” 

He lunged out violently against the 
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‘ung student; but, quick as thought, 
eh one passed between them; then 
iercing shrieks were heard. Wilhelmina 
fell bleeding at the feet of her brother. 
He penn immovable ; his eye fixed in 
contemplating the blood which spurted 
from the breast of the young girl. 
Schwartz, Ritter, Sigismund approached 
her; no one spoke; and this mournful 
silence added still more to the horror of 
the gcenc. Frantz looked as if struck by 
the same blow which reached his wife. 
Pale, frozen up, he was a prey to a sen- 
sation more horrible than death. The 
feeble voice of Wilhelmina was heard in a 
whisper calling for Frantz. 

« Fly, fly, my beloved husband ; we shall 
see each other again, if not here below, at 
least in heaven.” 

When Frantz heard that cherished 
voice, he kissed her, took up the dagger 
with extraordinary quickness, and threw 
himself upon the baron, shouting— 

“ Avenge her; avenge her !” 

Steinberg put up his guard; but almost 
instantly the unfortunate Frantz dropped 
his weapon; staggered, and, yielding to 
the violence of his emotions, fell fainting 
by the side of his beloved Wilhelmina. 

Such was the fury of the baron, that 
on sceing his enemy down and defenceless 
before him, he still wished to drive his 
sword into him, but the others at once 
surrounded and disarmed the madman. 

An hour after this sad catastrophe, 
Madeleine Reutner alone watched near 
the bed on which Wilhelmina lay. She 
was on her knees, besprinkling with her 
tears the cold and discoloured hand of 
the dying; she remained mute, absorbed 
by her silent. grief. 

Some white forms passed and repassed 
rapidly before the narrow window which 
gave light to the chamber: they were the 
storks, who had commenced to build their 
nest at the summit of the tower. 

Madeleine got up slowly. 

“Bird protectors of the Steinberg,” 
said she, reproachfully and despairingly, 
as she touched the almost inanimate body 
of the young girl, “is this then the hap- 
pluess you bring to the last offshoots ot a 
noble family 2” 


(es ee 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SIGISMUND’S VISIT TO THE BARON. 


ArrEeR the catastrophe which had taken 
place at the tower of Steinberg, Frantz 
Was carried by his two friends to the 
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house of Zelter; there they gave him 
prompt assistance, and he returned to his 
senses; but immediately afterwards a 
violent fever set in, which for weeks left 
his life in danger. In his delirium the 
bleeding image of Wilhelmina never Jeft 
his sight; he spoke to her—he called her 
by the most endearing names; then he 
relapsed into threats and imprecations 
against the major, whose sinister figure 
also appeared to him in his dreams. Oc- 
easionally he had lucid intervals, but 
then the recollection of a fearful reality, 
his anguish and new terrors, soon caused 
relapses worse than the first attacks of 
the disease. 

His two companions, Sigismund espe- 
cially, attended to him with zeal and 
affection. When his incoherent wander- 
ing showed his deranged faculties, Muller 
sent away all the assistants and Schwartz 
himself; he was afraid to let them hear 
what escaped from his unfortunate friend. 
Albert, whose frivolous character was 
little susceptible of a warm attachment, 
and who regretted the wild life of the 
university, only remained at Steinberg to 
obey the mysterious influence of Muller. 
He profited with eagerness every occasion 
to romp in the kitchen with the host’s 
daughter, or to fish in the Rhine for sal- 
mon with the village fishermen. 

At last, thanks to the efforts of an able 
physician which they brought from Man- 
heim, the disease diminished by degrees, 
and in about a month after the events 
which we have related, Frantz was rapidly 
recovering. 

During this long space of time the 
most profound mystery surrounded every- 
thing that passed at the tower. 

From the chevalier they learned, when 
he came back to the tavern the same day 
of the catastrophe, that the surgeon called 
in by the baron had some hope of saving 
Wilhelmina, but Ritter went away the 
day following, after a long and confi- 
dential conversation with Sigismund. 
Since that time they had heard nothing 
from the chateau. 

The major shut himself with Wilhel- 
mina, Madam Reutner, and Fritz, in the 
old tower; no one knew what came to 
pass behind these thick black walls. __ 

Sigismund understood how much this 
cruel uncertainty would be fatal to l’rantz 
when his friend recovered his reason, so 
he had tried many times to learn some- 
thing positive about the state of poor 
Wilhelmina; but all his attempts had 
been fruitless. 
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The neighbouring peasants had not 
even heard of the lady’s wound ; seeing 
the castle shut up, they imagined that 
the young baroness had left with her 
brother for some town near to them. 

Giving up all hope outside the castle, 
Muller laid in wait for the surgeon who 
attended Wilhelmina as he left the castle. 
But this man, hardly superior to the 
barber surgeons of the villages, obsti- 
nately refused to answer any questions. 

Albert Schwartz wished to try his hand 
on this surgeon, he was still more unfor- 
tunate. At the first word he uttered, to 
be informed of the young baroness of 
Steinberg, the surgeon took a pistol from 
his pocket and demanded firmly a free 
passage. 
~ Albert had no reply to this argument, 
and he took himself off, not however 
without using his tongue very freely 
iwainst the taciturn doctor. At all 
events, from this moment, whether he 
went at night to Steinberg, or whether 
he discontinued his visits altogether, the 
loctor never appeared to him again. 

There was still another person who 
could give some news of the castle people : 
this was Fritz Reutner. Every day he 
came to the village for the provisions 
necessary for those at the tower; but 
neither supplications nor threats had any 
effect on this lout. To all questions, to 
every entreaty, there was no reply. 

Often Sigismund, with tears in his eyes 
and clasped hands, entreated him merely 
to say if his young mistress was ont of 
langer; and when the brave student 
thought that he had touched him by his 
prayers, or corrupted him by his pro- 
mises, the other, turning his back 
abruptly, regained the castle without 
pronouncing a word, Sigismund, in spite 

ff his apparent coldness, entertained 
gry feelings against the son of Made- 
eine, and Albert spoke seriously of carry- 
ing them out ; but as Fritz was a strong- 
built young fellow, the prudent Schwartz 
had always delayed the execution of his 
threat. 

Frantz’s lucid intervals became more 
and more frequent, and when he was 
completely in possession of his senses, he 
nterrogated his friend anxiously on the 
subject of Wilhelmina. 

At last Sigismund resolved to make a 
decisive experiment, by presenting him. 
self boldly at the castle. The fiery temper 
f the baron, the precautions with which 
se surrounded himself to prevent any 
one from disturbing his solitude, offered 


serious obstacles. Muller, however, hoped 
to be able to take advantage of some 
circumstance, indifferent in appearance : 
to glean some consoling word, to have 4 
elimpse of, perhaps to hear the sound of 
Wilhelmina’s voice; this was enough for 
him to brave the gloomy passions of 
Henry de Steinberg. How he would 
say to Frantz only, on his return, “ Wil- 
helmina lives; she loves you always ;” 
and the generous comrade would not 
have hesitated to expose his life to obtain 
even that satisfaction. 

One day, then, when the invalid ap- 
peared to sleep calinly, Sigismund took 
the path to Stemberg. It was midday; 
the sun streamed on the old tower and 
on the grey rock which served it for a 
foundation. ‘The most profound solitude 
reigned everywhere around. Castle and 
everything about it seemed abandoned. 
The only sound heard was that made by 
the lizards in the dry grass. 

The student raised his eyes towards 
the platform of the tower; he hoped to 
see the graceful form of Wilhelmina 
through the embrasure of the battle- 
ments, or even the decided profile of the 
major; but he saw nothing except the 
plants amongst the ruins balancing them- 
selves in the breeze from the Rhine, and 
the storks hovering about the turret, 
where they had built their nest. 

Sigismund, entirely occupied with the 
interview which he was about to have 
with the baron, walked hastily towards 
the principal entrance of the castle. He 
was stopped by an unexpected obstacle. 

Formerly the entrance into the court, 
now the kitchen garden, was free; across 
the ruins and rubbish the gate of the 
tower, always open, was easily reachied. 
Now thick beams and planks barricaded 
the entrance to the garden; a species of 
wicket erected in this coarse enclosure 
was firmly shut. 

This new proof of the major’s mis- 
trust foreboded little success to the good 
student. He resolved, however, at all 
risks to penetrate into this dwelling, to 
all appearance so inhospitable. But how ? 
Neither bell nor knocker furnished the 
means of making himself heard at the 
tower, from which he was separated by 
the garden. Without being provided 
with that horn with which the knights 
of times past sounded their notes under 
similar circumstances, there was no pos- 
sibility of making known to the inhabi- 
tants of Steinberg that a stranger de- 
manded admission. 
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At last, without the horn, he began to 
call with all the strength of his vecice, 
when a noise of iron resounded from the 
other side of the gate, which opened 
quickly, and Muller found himself stared 
at by the baron. 

No one who had seen him three months 

reviously could have recognised Henry 
de Steinberg. He was thin, emaciated, 
hideous; his eyes, sunk in their sockets, 
hada ferocious and wandering expression ; 
his beard, which he had allowed to grow 
since his arrival at Steinberg, covered 
one-half of his body; he resembled one 
of those lansquenets for which his country 
in former times was celebrated. His old 
uniform, soiled and worn, was unbuttoned 
over his chest ; his whole person betrayed 
self-abandonment—a sure sign of despair. 
In one hand he grasped a rifle, whilst 
with the other he held the gate, pre- 
venting even a glimpse of the interior of 
the castle. 

Sigismund, astonished at this uncouth 
apparition, looked at the major in silence ; 
he had some difficulty in recognising in 
the sloven before him that Henry de 
Steimberg who 1iot long since passed for 
the handsomest man in the Prussian 
army. 

In turn the baron cast upon him a 
haggard look. 

“Thave seen you,” said he, ina hoarse, 
guttural voice, “ climbing the rock, and 
1 know what brings you here. Is he 
then cured of his disease? Is fe then 
able to bear himself erect? Good; that 
is good. I await him impatiently. This 
will be but poor yengeance; but the 
demon will not permit another.’ 

_ Sigismund’s surprise redoubled on hear- 
ing these words, which left no doubt of a 
deranged intellect. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SIGISMUND’S VISIT CONTINUED. 


“I po not understand you, baron; I 
have come here to obtain some informa- 
lion of the health of the young baroness.” 

“Silence! do not pronounce that 
name,” said the fiery baron, striking the 
gtound with his foot. “Do you not 
come with a challenge for me from that 
—that adventurer? Should he be dead. 
eanape! That would be a scurvy trick 
oe for the demon, my enemy, to play 


“Tf “ wish to speak of Mr, Frantz, 
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major, he is not yet able to fight against 
any one; and even were he able, I doubt 
if he would meet you.” 

“Then we must find some other means 
—we shiall find them. I think of it night 
and day; that is what gives me this 
cursed fever. But as you have nothing 
more to say to me, be off!—adien.” 

He wished to shut the gate, but Sigis- 
mund, recalled to himself, held it open 
with all his might. 

“ Major de Steinberg, I implore you 
instantly to hear me; for respect for 
yourself, for pity, for humanity, tell me 
if your sister is out of danger ?” 

“Out of danger!” he repeated. “ Lis- 
ten, young man, and repeat exactly my 
words to him who ‘sent you: the dis- 
honoured child of the Steinbergs would 
be in greater safety suspended by a rope 


from the summit of the cathedral of. 


Strasbourg, than she is at this moment 
in the manor of her ancestors.” 

Sigismund shuddered. 

“Major de Steinberg,” said he, with 
much emotion, “ you would be incapable, 
I hope, of committing a new outrage on 
your unfortunate sister. She is already 
wounded—dying, perhaps ‘ 

“Tell your friend to come here and 
defend her,” replied the baron, with 
frenzied energy. ‘Oh! that he would 
come! To have him in my power, I 
would give my soul; that is all [ have to 
give. But he will come; I am sure of it 
—he will come; I know well how to 
draw him here.” 

** Reflect, major, that an act of violence, 
whether against your sister or any one 
else, must draw upon you the punish- 
ment of the law. A soldier, a man of 
honour——” 

“Leave me!” 

The student saw well that he could 
obtain nothing, either by supplications or 
threats, from this man excited to madness. 
He tried another means. 

“One word more, sir. Your anger is 
founded on error; this error I am now 
in a position to correct. My friend 
Frantz——’ 

“If you mention that name again I 
will kill you.” 

“Your threats will not prevent me 
from accomplishing a duty,” Sigismund 
courageously replied. “Frantz is not of 
obscure birth as it has been affirmed; | 
have reason to know——” 

“ Were he of royal blood,” said the 
major, whose eyes for a moment reflected 
some intelligence, “the injury would stu! 
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be the same; I would resent it with the 
same relentlessness. I fall into the abyss 
—I wish to drag with me him who has 
dug it under my feet. But this is enough, 
young man ; take yourself off, and do not 
reappear hereafter. Any attempt to see 
or speak to me will be useless. lake care 
of approaching too near the carbine. 
Let things take their course. Satan 
conducts all, for Satan is the master 
here. Adieu.” 

At the same moment he shut the gate, 
and Sigismund heard the noise of his 
military boots resounding on the stones 
of the ruins. 

{his interview produced upon the 
student an impression of absolute terror. 
Evidently the baron, irritated by his sul- 
ferings and solitude, nourished sinister 
projects. ‘The wandering of his speech 
appeared to result from the fever which 
burned within him, the consequence of so 
much excitement; for the student could 
not fail to observe that the unfortunate 
wan was already ina state bordering upon 
insanity. Then, what cause would there 
not be for trembling, in knowing that 
Wilhelmina was shut up with this fero- 
cious giant, deprived of reason, tor- 
mented incessantly by the most frightful 
passions of human nature? 

Muller took care not to communicate 
iis fears to poor Frantz, or even to 
Schwartz, whose frivolity he dreaded ; 
but he determined to watch the mys- 
teries of the old tower of Steinberg. 

Several days had passed, and to the 
great joy of Sigismund, Frantz rapidly 
improved: there only remained the sut- 
ferings of the past, a little debility which 
would soon yield to the vitality of youth. 

One morning, Frantz, leaning on the 
arm of Muller, tried his streneth in 
walking in lis modest chamber. Albert 
was out lishing, so the two friends chatted 
at their leisure freely. 

The bow window opened upon a wooden 
baleouy, from which they could look upon 
the Rhine, and see a part of the tower of 
siciubderg, lt was how open, and a pure 
bal Vv air pe netrated the room. This 
yt riumed atmosphere revived the invalid 

ud refreshed his blood, burnt by the 
fever ; a slight bloom appeared uy on his 
LOUOW CheCKS, 

‘Tam well!—I am quite well now,” 
said Frantz, refusing the support of his 
rricnd. ‘Thanks for your care of me, my 
cear Sigismund, my good comrade, but 
they will be useless hereafter. We should 

eceupy our time about Wilhelmina. 
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Oh, 1 must see her—I wish to sce her, 
no matter how it is to be done.” 

“Come now, be reasonable, my poor 
Frantz. If you are so weak, how——~” 

“Think no more of me, I tell you,” 
replied the young man, impatiently, 
“My most dangerous disease now js 
this horrible, devouring doubt about my 
beloved wife. I can no longer remain 
here; my love will give me strength, 
Sigismund ; even if this ferocious Stein- 
berg should kill me, I must see Wil- 
helmina without delay. My God! if she 
has sunk——” 

He almost fainted at this thought. 

“You go too far, Frantz,’ replied 
Muller. “On the contrary, we have 
every reason to believe that her wound 
is in the way of a perfect cure. Fritz 
Reutner is always taciturn, impenetrable ; 
but we have lately remarked that the 
provisions he has bought in the village 
are more choice and delicate—more suit- 
able for a convalescent; this circum- 
stance leads us to think that the unfor- 
tunate girl is out of danger. No, no; it 
is not the state of Wilhelmina’s health 
which excites my alarm.” 

“Your alarm! And have you also felt 
alarmed? Anda I—should | remain calm 
when Wilhelmina has need of my assist- 
ance, when I ought to give her aid and 
protection? riend, [ must see her or 
die. I will see her, I tell you; I shall 
see her this very evening.” 

“ Frantz,” his friend replied, gloomily, 
“instead of opposing yourself to msur- 
mountable obstacles, it would be more 
desirable to yield for a short time to 
necessity. You are as sure of Wilhel- 
mina’s love as she is of your own. Wait, 
both of you, fora more favourable time 
of meeting; know how to restrain your- 
self under inexorable fate.” 

“T!—I abandon her!” cried Frantz, 
impetuously. ‘“ But I understand,” he 
added, looking at Muller, with a little 
irritation. ‘You are tired of this soli- 
tude, of sacrificing yourself unceasingly 
to an unfortunate friend. You are right; 
I must not complain; you have shown 
towards me a devotion, a self-denial, 
which I could not have expected from 
any one. Yes, abandon me, return with 
Albert to your studies, to your joyous 
life at Heidelberg. Leave me to struggle 
against my destiny, for I am cursed, and 
bring misfortune to every one who comes 
near me.” 

Muller took his hard, and clasped it 
affectionately. 
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“Frantz, Frantz,” said he, reproach- 
fully, “this is ingratitude. After having 
civen you sO many ong of affection, 
ought I to expect such an insult ?” 

le wept. Frantz wept also, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 


“PaRDON me, my generous friend,” said 
Frantz, with touching emotion, “ grief and 
disease have made me unjust; pardon 
me. You know not, you cannot know 
how much I have already felt the stings 
of sorrow. But I shall prove my contfi- 
dence in you, my affection. To you alone 
will I reveal my secret.” 

“T have suspected it, friend,” replied 
Muller. “I now know your name—Count 
Frederick of Hohenzollern.” 

Eager astonishment was painted on 
Frantz’s features. 

“You know my secret, and you have 
had the ingenuous delicacy of not allud- 
ing to it, even to this moment,” said he, 
with admiration. ‘‘ Thanks for this re- 
serve, so worthy of your noble heart. 
Well, Sigismund, this name alone ought 
to inform you of my misfortunes. Cursed 
by my father, because I felt myself in- 
capable of obeying his absurd demands ; 
a prey to the jealousy of my proud elder 
brother, who accused me of wishing to 
supplant him in the future, I have been 
compelled to renounce family, country, 
and even my own name. I fled from my 
father’s house. I resigned myself to ob- 
scurity and to poverty, to live a life 
of independence. But how have you 
known it >” 

“The precise explanations of the Che- 
valier Ritter left me no room for doubt, 
Count Frederick ; as well as. the uncon- 
nected words you uttered, when you were 
in a state of delirium.” 

_ And this is the reason why you no 
onger addressed me as an equal? Sigis- 
mund, be still the friend of the Count 
Frederick, as you have been of Frantz 
the student. Alas! I am no longer any- 
thing in reality than a poor and obscure 
student. Wilhelmina herself is ignorant 
of the rank to which I should be able to 
raise her. What is the good of making 
her regret ? That is why I desired to be 
‘oved for myself alone; why I contented 
nyself by telling her that Iwas as nobly 
born as herself. Later it turned out that 
“Ac lie was given to this assertion of mine 





in her presence; but I must confess it, 
friend, when Ritter and the baron jeered 
me before her on the low extraction you 
— to me, I was on the point 
Oo slide 

“You would have been lost, without 
any other result; the major reproached 
you, less on account of your birth than 
for having deranged his lofty projects. 
I was satisfied of this in my last in- 
terview with him. It would have been 
imprudent to make yourself known to the 
baron afterwards. It would only have 
increased your difficulties. I have been 
able, up to this time, to put the chamber- 
lain, the actual proprietor of Steinberg, 
upon the wrong scent in his researches 
after you; but every moment I may ex- 
pect his return here, to keep me to my 
promise.” 

“What promise, Sigismund °” 

“J engaged myself to direct him 
amongst the students at Heidelberg; my 
motive was to drive away a suspicion 
which naturally stuck to yourself; per- 
haps, also, I wished to amuse myself at 
the expense of this stupid person. ‘Tlie 
day of that fatal event, the Chevalier 
Ritter sought me in this place; judging 
that it would not be good taste to esta- 
blish his rights immediately, in conse- 
quence of the tragic events that had 
taken place at Stemberg, he determined 
to profit by his leisure time to go to 
Heidelberg; he asked me for the in- 
structions which I promised him for the 
accomplishment of his mission. You were 
ill—dying ; I had no time for retlection ; 
but I knew that if Ritter went to 
Heidelberg, he would soon know your 
secret, notwithstanding your precautions 
to remain unknown. It was, after all, 
very easy for him to identify Count Fre- 
derick as the student Frantz. I there- 
fore engaged myself to point out to him, 
in a week or two, the son of his sove- 
reign if he would delay his personal 
research, for, as I told him, it would spoil 
his suecess. LI made him believe that the 
price for my services would be the thanks 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern; 1 put 
back, to the time of your restoration to 
health, the execution of my promise, and 
Ritter accepted these conditions. After 
telling me that he would return at the 
end of a month to take possession of the 
castle, he set off for Baden, where he had 
to obtain an order irom the Grand 
Duke. If he should return here inme- 
diately, I know not how to get rid of 


him. I hoped that before he came back 
J—2 
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you would have left the country ; but 
your love for Wilhelmina and other ob- 
stacles besides——”’ 

“Oh, I do not desire it; [ought not 
to leave the neighbourhood of Steinberg 
before being assured of W ilhelmina’s 
safety,” Frantz replied, warmly. “I shall 
dem: and my right to her to my latest 
breath. But what are the other obstacles 
you speak of, Si; cismund? I do not un- 
derstand you.’ 

“ Alas! obstacles very vulgar and very 
low for the son of the reigning Prince of 
Hohenzollern. Frantz, you know that 
vou, Albert, and I have made fora long 
time one common purse. The small 
allowance which his brother, the large 
currier of Blenheim, sends Albert every 
month, hardly sutlices to pay his tavern 
bills; my own resources are still less. 
Well; the expenses of your illness, 
Albert’s follies, my own ‘prodigalities, 
perhaps, also, have exhausted our re- 
sources—briefly, our host, in spite of his 
Puritanism, does not care to give us any 
more credit.” 

Frantz smiled sadly. 

“Ts that all, friend Sigismund? This 
obstacle can be easily set aside. A Jew 
banker of Manheim has received on my 
account the sum of forty thousand florins, 
my whole fortune: it is at the service ot 
Albert and yourself.” 

“Vorty thousand florins!” repeated 
Sigismund, thoughtfully ; “ with this sum 
we could—yes, yes! this idea is perhaps 
au inspiration from on Hligh; I shall see 
litter, I Krantz, vou must go at once 
to Manheim for this money. You are 
strong enough to undertake this short 
excursion; 1 shall go now and hire a 
boat with two rowers and——” 

‘“‘L shall not budge from this place, I 
shall not, for even an instant, lose sight 
of this old tower which encloses all that 
| love,” said Frantz. “Sigismund, my 
faithful companion, again a proof of your 
friendship. Wo you go and bring us this 
sum; the bill is pavable to bearer ; they 
will hand you the money without any other 
formality.” 

And he took from his pocket- book a 
paper and handed it to Sigismund, who 
hesitated at lirst to touch it. 

**So be it,” | ’ he said at last. “a go, but 
on One condition.” 


“What is the condition, my good 
Muller =” a 





(To be continued.) 
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“This; that during my absence yoy 
will make no attempt to enter the castle 
of Steinberg to see Wilhelmina.” 

« But, Sigismund, if any event should 
arrive; if I learned that——” 

T shall return to-morrow: I must 
therefore tell you that I have conceived 
a plan which might render useless after- 
wards all these rash enterprises.” 

“Useless! You would leave Wilhel- 
mina, then, to the vengeance of her ter- 
rible brother.” 

‘* T have hopes of bringing the baron, to 
recognise voluntarily your marriage w ‘ith 
his sister. Provided always, that God 
has still preserved for him a little intel- 
ligence.”’ 

“Would it be possible, Muller? Ex. 

lain to me.” 

“Time presses upon me, and then I 
have yet to arrange my plan before exe- 
cuting it. Have confidence in me ; soon, 
perhaps to-morrow, your mortal anguish 
may be alleviated.” 

“Do that, Sigismund, and I shall owe 
you more than life!” 

“ Have I vour word, then? Will you 
renounce every wild proceeding during 
my absence ?’ 

“You have it, my friend. Alas! what 
could 1 do without you ?” 

“Good courage, then,” replied Sigis- 
mond, getting up with a resolute air. 
m Pray God to bless my efforts; there 
will vet be happiness for you in this 
world.” 

The two friends embraced each other 
jovtully, “Sigismund taught Frantz the 
holy w ‘ords which he pronounced in case 
of need to make Albert obey him; then, 
after having again recommended pr udence 
to the husband of W ilhelmina, he sepa- 
rated hastily. 

Immediately afterwards, a boat, rowed 
by two strong men, left for Manheim. 
F rantz, standing on the balcony, followed 
it for some time with attentive eyes; it 
was one of those long, narrow skiff re- 
nowned for swiftness. Aided by the 
current of the river, in a short time it 
appeared like a black spot on the blue 
Rhine. When it had turned an elbow ot 
the river in the distance, Frantz imagined 
that he still perceived his friend st: anding 
up in the stern of the boat, - inting 
with his hand towards heaven as a sige 
of hope. 
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WHAT IS TASTE? 


4 guEsTION easily asked, but not so 
easily answered. The idea which the 
word creates in the mind is different in 
different individuals. We do not mean 
the ¢asfe or sensation experienced when 
food is taken into the mouth, neither are 
we going to discourse about what may 
have a pleasant or an unpleasant flavour 
on the tongue. What we have to say 
relates to the mind, to the perceptive 
faculties; to intellectual, not to animal 
taste. 

There are few persons who in the course 
of their lives will not have noticed that 
certain objects which they have seen 
always produce a fecling of pleasure, 
while other objects excite no emotion, or 
else are regarded with annoyance. One 
man sees the sun rise, and his mind imme- 
diately becomes filled with admiration at 
the view of the golden light shining over 
the landscape, flashing and quivering from 
the ripples of the river, glowing steadily 
on the hill tops, flickering among rustling 
leaves, or streaming broadly across the 
dewy glades of the forest. Or perhaps 
he contemplates the sky, from which the 
shades of night are disappearing, and 
bethinks himself of the majesty of crea- 
tion, of the wondrous phenomena by 
which sunrise is produced. Or the thought 
comes to him of the millions of beings 
about to awaken to another day of bless- 
Ing and of labour. Any one, or all of 
these ideas would call up pleasurable 
leclings, the individual would feel some- 
thing within himself corresponding to the 
scene before him. Its grandeur, though 
pressive, would satisfy his perceptions 
of the beautiful; in fact, his ¢asfe would 
: gratilied: or, as the poet expresses 
— 

poy “ His tasteful mind enjoys 

— - complicated charms which glow 

gh the wide landscape.” 


Such a person may be what is called 
educated, that is, he may not have 
much book-learning, and he may have 
ne ge but little with society; yet his 
wuld may be alive to natural beauties. 
i his mind were cultivated, if he knew 
pd the laws of light and shade, 
Rega and harmony, it is more than 
ur. > enjoyment would be in- 
none n the other hand, however, 
would be fo to whom a sunrise 
rye: uothing more than tire coming 
i of daylight: the flashing beams, and 


curling mists, and fading glooms are 
nothing to them. If they have any feeling 
at all, it is perhaps that the morning is 
rather raw, and so they betake themselves 
to their business, and seek for pleasure 
elsewhere. Of an individual of this class 
it may be said— 


‘*‘ A primrose by a river's brim, 
A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.” 


These two cases may be taken as ex- 
amples of the presence ‘or absence of the 
faculty of taste. Some people consider 
taste as au instinct, a feeling which comes 
of itself; others are of opinion that it is 
not an influence growing within us, but 
existing outside of and round about us. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds stated it to be “ that 
act of mind by which we like or dislike, 
whatever be the subject ;” and this may 
be accepted as the true definition, because 
it is seen that cultivation of the mind 
will produce a faculty of taste in persons 
who once were without it; and, in fact, it 
will be found that “every object which 
pleases must give us pleasure on certain 
principles.” 

What we have said concerning the sun- 
rise will apply also to other objects. In 
a picture gallery, for instance, one person 
singles out the landscapes for inspection, 
a second looks at none but portraits, a 
third has an eye only for architecture, and 
so on; the taste of each is gratilied, and 
perhaps equally gratified. It does not 
follow that the man who likes houses best 
should be less satisfied than he who ad- 
mires landscapes. It is wisely ordered 
that tastes should differ, or else we should 
all be striving for the same thing: and 
what a world of disappointment we should 
then be living in! What is beauty to one 
is ugliness to another. Negroes sce 
beauty in their women, although they 
have thick lips, and black skins smeared 
with grease; but if a white man wishes 
for beauty, he seeks among the females 
of his own country and colour, and not 
among the woolly-headed Africans. We 
see in our own neighbourhood how the 
plainest of people are sometimes found to 
be handsome according to some standard 
of beauty; and so it is with all nature 
and all art. 

Imagination has a great deal to do with 
taste; and perhaps the ditterence between 
a man who sees beauty Im a sunrise or a 
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landscape, and one who does not, is owing 
to the fact that the one can imagine and 
the other cannot. The dull mind sees 
nothing to admire, nothing to inspire 
clad or grateful feelings, where, with the 
other— 
“ The meanest flow'ret of the vale, 

‘The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening Varadise,” 


and yet, if we could follow that dull indi- 
vidual into all his pursuits, we should 
probably tind out that he is not altogether 
devoid of taste; perhaps he has a liking 
for animals, or he sees beauties in a 
drawing which a friend of his pasted up 
on a cottage-wall years ago, and in this 
we see a wise arrangement of Providence, 
which leaves no ereature uncared for. 

Any one may cultivate or acquire a 
taste in the same way as he acquires a 
knowledge of arithmetic or geography. 
We are sure of this from experience. We 
see that the tastes of the people of this 
country lave improved during the last 
twenty vears; look, for instance, at the 
plaster casts, or images as they are called, 
which Italian men or boys sell about our 
streets, how very superior they are to 
those formerly sold. Now they are mo- 
delled after some of the best ancient 
specimens of art, and are truly beautiful 
in form and execution, and they add a 
zrace to the humble cottage as well as to 
the stately drawing-room. But some 
years ago, as most readers will remember, 
the onlv images offered for sale were 
parrots, cats, dogs, and other queer objects, 
stained with tawdry colours, and as unlike 
what they were intended to represent as 
% searecrow Is unlike a human being. In 
the matter of books and pictures also, the 
improvement is not less striking, and for 
very little money both old and young of 
the present generation can make them- 
selves acquainted with excellent works, 
written, engraved, or painted, which at 
one time could only be obtained by the 
rich. As an instance of popular taste, we 
nay mention an engraving published some 
lime ago, representing three choristers 
in their stall, with the epigraph, “We 
praise thee, Oh God!” No publisher 
could be found willing to bring it out, the 
artist therefore sent it forth on his own 
account, aud it has sold by thousands, so 
completely did it suit the taste of the 
public. The drawing of this picture, how- 
ever, 1s said not to be according to the 
strict rules of art, and it affords proof 
that the pleasure to be derived from an 
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object does not always depend on fidelity 
to rules. There is a moral taste as well 
as an intellectual taste, and it is the 
moral taste to which the picture here 
referred to makes its appeal. 

There are several ways in which taste 
may be acquired or cultivated: by obser. 
vation, by reading, by comparison, study, 
or experience. The English are said to 
be generally deficient in matters of taste : 
we want cultivation: while it has been 
remarked that in the markets of France, 
the women, in tying only two flowers 
together for sale, give them a tasteful 
effect which no English market-woman 
would ever be capable of. And yet the 
means for beginning are very simple— 
they lie ready to our purpose in town and 
country. In taking bei ae out to walk, 
instead of moving steadily forwards as 
though getting over the ground were thc 
only consideration, it is well to let them 
look at the numerous articles displayed in 
shop windows. Among these, especially 
in large towns, are to be seen specimens 
of the rarest art and workmanship, and 
children soon learn to discriminate in 
their youthful way, and, with a few hints 
from older people, form to themselves 
pretty good notions of what true taste 
means. Then in the country, Nature 
herself supplies the means of inspiring 
and forming taste: if the attention of 
young persons be directed to the elements 
of beauty, they will learn before long to 
find them out for themselves. They will 
sce that the windings of a river add a 
charm to a landscape—that the effect of 
a broad extent of wood is improved if a 
church spire, or a few tall poplars or 
slender fir trees, rise from any part of it. 
They would know the fact without being 
aware of the reason why. The explana- 
tion is, that a long range of horizontal 
lines is made more picturesque when 
broken by one or more vertical lines. 
‘Then, again, the forms and varieties of 
trees may be pointed out to children, 
how the branches spring forth in all dirce- 
tions, and the leaves seem glad as the 
breeze sweeps through them. The copses 
and hedgerows, too, and all their nume- 
rous plants and flowers, will not only aid 
in the object, but convey at the same 
time knowledge of a more delightful and 
elevating character. A love for flowers 
is generally a sign of true taste; and 
many persons have been led to the highest 
appreciation of the faculty from having a 
garden of their own, in which, month 
after month, buds and blossoms come 
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forth in their beauty. How often we 
see people in the narrow, smoky streets 
of towns, trving to raise a few flowers on 
a window-ledge, or in a patch of stubborn 
cround, in obedience to 


“ An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 
A happy genial influence, 
Coming one knows not how or whence ;” 


and herein lies the germ of a taste which 
may become a source of never-ceasing 
satisfaction to its possessor. 

Another source of taste may be found 
in observing the habits of birds, and lis- 
tening to their song. Many an aged heart, 
weary of the world, remembers tne time 
when the twitter of a bird seemed the 
sweetest of music, and regrets the loss of 
the simple taste which found a charm in 
simple objects. A country lad a short 
time since was driving a village preacher 
along a narrow lane in a gig, when sud- 
deuly he stopped the horse and said, 
“Do you hear that nightingale, sir?” as 
the bird poured forth its mellifluous notes 
from a neighbouring thicket. There was 
taste in that boy’s mind, which made him 
lind true pleasure in musical sounds. 

_ An observant youth may have been 
brought up in a small country town, 
where, perhaps, the best buildings he sees 
are the banker’s house and the town-hall. 
He forms his own notions as to the beauty 
of these. By-and-by, however, he goes 
away and sees other and better buildings: 
perhaps he lives for a time in a large 
town where much of the architecture is 
grand and elegant; so that when he 
returns to his native town with his im- 
proved ideas, he says to himself— The 
banker’s house and the town-hall are not 
such very fine buildings after all!” This 
indicates the way in which taste is to be 
lormed: if we want to get a good taste 
we must study good objects. Whether 
it be poetry, or pictures, or paintings, or 
buildings, we should endeavour to see 
the most and the best that we can. The 
present writer once fell in with a navvy 
who had a great taste for the beautiful in 
architecture: he made a point of visiting 
all the cathedrals in England, and when- 
ever he happened to be working within 
twenty miles of an old ruin, he was sure 
to walk over and look at it, to linger 
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about it for a timé, find out its beauties, 
and carry them away in his memory. He 
had been to see Kenilworth Castle on the 
day I met with him; and his honest face 
glowed, and his light blue Saxon eyes 
sparkled as he spoke of the picturesque 
and ivy-covered remains. ‘This man en- 
joyed pleasures to which thousands of his 
companions were entire strangers, and in 
him we have a proof that refined taste 
may co-exist with the humblest and most 
laborious employments. It is well known, 
too, that many of the pitmen near New- 
castle are diligent students of mathe- 
matics, and cultivate the higher branches 
of the science with great ability. 

‘To follow fashion is not a proof of taste, 
because mere imitation is not sufficient 
to form a genuine faculty. It has been 
truly said, “ There is scarcely a subject 
upon which men differ more than con- 
cerning the objects of their pleasures and 
amusements; and this difference subsists 
not only among individuals, but among 
ages ma nations ; almost every generation 
accusing that which preceded it of bad 
taste in building, furniture, and dress ; 
and almost every nation having its own 
peculiar modes and ideas of excellence in 
these matters, to which it pertinaciously 
adheres, until one particular people has 
acquired such an ascendancy in power 
and reputation as to set what is called 
the fashion. 

“Whoever possesses the ordinary 
powers of perception, sensibility of heart, 
cood sense, and the imagination capable 
of being roused by the striking objects of 
nature and of art, may, without inspira- 
tion, become by mere experience, a man 
of fine taste in the objects of which he 
aspires to be acritical judge.” Yet such 
a man, as Reynolds observes, should have 
or acquire “a habit of comparing and 
digesting his notions. He ought not to 
be wholly unacquainted with that part of 
philosophy which gives him an sight 
into human nature, and relates to the 
manners, passions, and _ affections. He 
ought to know something concerning 
mind, as well as a great deal concerning 
the body, and the various external works 
of nature and art; for it is only the power 
of distinguishing right from wrong that 
is properly denominated taste.” 
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EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE. 





Bv Insrector F. 





No. 10.—THE TWO MUSICIANS. 


T was once hurried off to Bath, during 
the season in that city, with directions 
to engage apartments for myself at a 
second-class Jodging-house, but m a 
fashionable street. My especial mission 
was sedulously to watch, and report to 
head-quarters, the movements of a cer- 
tain foreigner who had taken up his 
abode there, and who was supposed to be 
otting, with influential countrymen of 
is, temporarily domiciled in this country, 
to disturb the peace—whether justifiably 
| neither know nor care—of their native 
land. How I sped in that mission, whe- 
ther I succeeded or failed, or neither 
quite succeeded nor altogether failed, I 
ain not, at least just now, about to tell. 
This brief experience refers solely to two 
musicians who lodged in the same house, 
and a young girl in the service of the 
invalid mistress of the establishment. 
Alice Black was rather the companion 
than servant of Mrs. Clarke, and acted as 
a sort of second and more active mistress 
of the establishment. Everybody liked, 
everybody respected, more than one or 
two, to my knowledge, loved Alice Black. 
I should have thought it almost impos- 
sible for a young man of ordinary sensi- 
bility to avoid doing so, there was such a 
sweetness in her charming face—such a 
sunniness in her smile — such grace in 
every motion of her lithe, sylph-like, yet 
beautifully rounded figure, and, above all, 
such a pervading candour—guileless sim- 
plicity im all she said and looked. She 
had, that 1 could see, but one fault—a 
grievous one: she was a poor dependent 
orphan, utterly alone in the world, and 
having no expectations whatever, great 
or small. 

This interesting young person I before 
long observed to be an object of peculiar 
solicitude to Signor Zara and to Mr. 
Benedick. The purely accidental service 
| was enabled to render the latter, to be 
briefly narrated in this experience, made 
him my fast friend for life. 

Signor Zara was, I believe, a Spaniard ; 
at all events, he was a swarthy-faced, 
handsome man, with “ Murillo,” darkly- 
bright gleaming eyes, and the pride of a 


dozen grandees. He loved himself and 
himself only, and that with a fervid con- 
stancy which knew no colduess nor re- 
tiring ebb. His solicitude concerning 
Alice Black was not prompted by love 
for her, and yet it was sincere and ardent. 
This supreme man was a fine musician, 
played several wind and stringed instru- 
ments admirably, and obtained a very 
handsome income by teaching. But the 
art upon which he especially—I may say 
exclusively—plumed himself, was that of 
jaying on the violoncello. I myself 
hon heard him say, Dragonetti had never 
learned the alphabet of the art. Signor 
Zara had in early life lived much in 
France. One consequence was, that he 
hated France and Frenchmen with a 
deadliness of hate which could only be 
surpassed by the fire, seven times heated, 
of burning rage which a successful rival 
on the violoncello would excite—did ex- 
cite—as two amiable persons narrowly 
escaped carrying an agonizing memory of 
to their graves. 

Mr. Benedick—Felix Benedick—re- 
sembled the fieree Don only in this,— 
that he was an admirable violoncello 
player, and was gaining a handsome in- 
come by teaching. Now, Mr. Benedick 
did love Alice Black sincerely, yet hesi- 
tatingly, if one may say so. I never saw 
so sensible a young man, before or since, 
who more dreaded the laugh of the shal- 
lowest fools. Alice would sometimes, if 
the proper servant were out of the way, 
answer a bell-summons and receive a 
message herself. More than once I have 
seen Benedick, when he chanced to be 
omy when she happened to do so, 
dlush crimson, fiery red, and avert his 
eyes from the poor girl, though he would 
watch through hours to see her pass and 
repass when the exigencies of his arduous 
profession did not compel him to concen- 
trate his energies of mind and body on 
that. Ay, and it was chiefly for her, too, 
that he so enthusiastically devoted him- 
self to his art, as to be fast converting 
Zara into his deadly, pitiless foe. The 
Spaniard saw, as I saw, a truth of which 
Benedick was in some degree unconscious, 











at all events only latently conscious, that 
Alice Black had become a necessity of his 
being, of his healthful life, —that had she 
withdrawn irrevocably from him, that life 
vould be a blank. And this was the 
reason why Zara watched Alice Black 
with such untiring solicitude, — first to 
discover if she reciprocated Benedick’s 
assion, and if she did, to dash the cup of 
bliss from Benedick’s lips at anv risk, by 
anycrime, if Benedick surpassed or kept 
pace with him in the race for the palm of 
superior violoncello playing. Should he 
lag behind, yield himselt vanquished, ahi! 
Sienor Zara would freely bestow on him 
a score of Alice Blacks if they were in his 
gift to bestow. ‘The maniacal jealousy of 
musicians is often altogether ludicrous in 
its extravagance. 

I was watching that curious, and to 
me, novel game of inimical, antagonistic 
purposes, with considerable interest and 
some anxiety, for I greatly liked and 
esteemed both Alice Black and Felix 
Benedick, and I almost hoped Benedick 
would, comparatively, break down in the 
violoncello solos he was to play at half a 
dozen grand concerts, in emulation, it was 
said, of Zara’s wonderful solo playing. 
At any rate till after the wedding was 
over—that would not be long first, as 
Felix Benedick, catching suddenly hold of 
und embracing me one day, as if we were 
both filthy foreigners, and sobbing out 
that—he—he—had proposed—was ac- 
cepted—and the happy day fixed. But 
then, people in love will be people in love 
to the end of the chapter. 

I myself, one day, and quite by acci- 
dent, was within an ace of incurring the 
dread wrath of the redoubtable Don. 
there was nothing he so peremptorily, 
‘lercely insisted upon as that no one 
should, upon any pretence, enter his 
apartments without a special invitation. 
His nephew, as he called Carlo Zavier— 
‘ave would have been more appropriate 
—Was subject to the same rigorous inter- 
dict. ‘The offence was quite uninten- 
tional on my part. I had but a few 
noments before left the foreign officer to 
— have alluded at the beginuing of 
: - — I had promised to return in 
and tae, a es with a particular document, 
the dee mg, e do so, bedad, I mistook 
the and s arply turning the handle, 
mo¢ myself in Zara’s dressing-room. 
— tremendously hot, and 
half thra’ : ve apparently only about 
oe gi his ablutions, for his neck 

part of his shoulders were bare, had 
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sunk upon a couch, overcome by lassi- 
tude, and was fast asleep. That vwhs 
fortunate; and I withdrew on tiptoe un- 
observed, unheard. 

The great concerts came off with great 
éclat as a whole, and by almost unanimous 
consent the palm of superiority as a solo 
violoncello player was awarded to Felix 
Benedick. It was really fearful to mark 
the swelling tide of rage gathering in 
volume and violence in Signor Zara’s 
breast. The man seemed to be possessed 
of the furies. One day—evening, I mean 
—Felix Benedick and Alice Black were 
seated folded imparadised in one another’s 
arms, dallying in the innocence of love, 
a privilege given but once in man or 
woman’s life. They believed themselves, 
as they had a right to believe, alone, 
shielded from prying eyes by the broad 
high curtain which shut out the corridor 
from which alone the room they sat in 
could be overlooked. Zara, whom l| 
caught sight of, and stole softly towards 
in order more closely to observe, was 
watching them. Positively it almost 
made one’s hair stand on end to look at 
him. The demon of hate, vengeance, 
and fury seemed to convulse—rend lim. 
Suddenly he withdrew, and to the last 
moment that it was visible, his flaming 
eyes were fixed upon the pure scene of 
happiness which I was sure he had an 
oath in hell to destroy. He could only 
mortally stab his successful rival in vio- 
loncello playing through Alice Black, and 
he would do it, I felt certain, if it were 
possible to be done. 

The next day I received a_ letter 
commanding my immediate presence 
in London. I exchanged sympathetic 
adieus with Ielix Benedick and Alice 
Black, the latter of whom promised to be 
sure not to forget soon to send me a piece 
of bridecake — and in a few minutes 
wfterwards I was on the iron road to 
town. 

I had been in London just one week 
when a paragraph appeared in Acene’s 
Bath Journal, giving an account of an 
incident that had occurred at the lodging- 
house in which I had for six or seven 
weeks resided. Signor Zara had missed 
from off his dressing-table a diamond 
ring, a diamond pin, a ruby ring, and one 
set with pearls and emeralds, the value of 
which articles exceeded one hundred and 
twenty pounds. There was a great hub- 
bub of course when the discovery was 
made, a rigorous search was made, and 
finally the jewels were found, to the :orror 
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and astonishment of everybody present, 
anf to none more than Signor Zara him- 
self, artfully concealed in a valuable tor- 
toise-shell ‘work-box belonging to Miss 
Alice Black, a young lady hitherto of 
unblemished character. Signor Zara 
would have instantly hushed up the affair, 
but the inculpated person would not hear 
of it, and the ease was heard before the 
magistrates. ‘The evidence appeared so 
conclusive that the bench were about to 
fully commit the accused for trial, when 
the solicitor who appeared for her re- 
quested an adjournment for a few days. 
‘The reason he assigned was that a gen- 
tleman who had been staying a certain 
number of weeks at the Jodging-house, 
and had left for London but a few days 
since, had told Mr. Felix Benedick that 
if either he or Miss Black should get into 
auy serious difliculty with Signor Zara, 
to lose not a moment in sending for him. 
Au adjournment of four days was agreed 
to, but bail was peremptorily refused. 

The following seraw! was on my table 
from poor Benedick :— 


“My pear, pEAR FRrmeNp—You are 
our only hope. My God, it will kill Alice 
—and, with her, me. Come, for God’s 
sake, at onee. You alone can save us. | 
fec! it. Come at once. Yours, in the 
depths of despair, ag tg 


[ was in Bath, face to face with Signor 
Zava, four hours after receiving that 
letter. My interview with the Signor 
was a bricf one, but it was to the purpose. 

The court was crowded to suifoeation 
the next day. Poor Alice, already look- 
iug the ghost of her sweet self, was 
brought in, and the case was ealled. | 
managed to eateh her eve, and my confi- 
dent look brought back colour to her 
cheek, tue light of a trembling hope to 
her Ves. As for Felix Be nedick he could 
not, or at least did not, take his eves off 
my face. The instant the case was called 
signor Zara stepped forward, and claimed 
leave to address the bench. 
deadly pale. Leave granted. 

Signor Zara had a solemn reparation to 
make tothe young and amiable lady, Miss 
Alice Black, “who was as innocent of the 
robbery as the babe unborn.” 

It is impossible to depict, at least [ 
cannot, the effect which this little exor- 
dium pre duced. Court and crowd seemed 
alike bewildered, aud, with their eves. 
asked each other what could be coming 
next. ; 


He, loo, Was 
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Signor Zara went on to say “that his 
nephew, Carlo Zavier, had conceived a 
violent passion for Miss Black; that, 
maddened by jealousy, he had wickedly 
resolved to frustrate her approaching 
marriage with Mr. Benedick, by proving 
her to appear guilty of a disgraceful 
crime. It was he stole the rings and the 
pin, and hid them in the work-box. Tor- 
tured by remorse, he had confessed his 
cuilt in the presence of three respectable 
witnesses in Court, and affixed his signa- 
ture to that confession.” 

A deep silence followed: Signor Zara 
handed the written confession to thie 
clerk. 

“Where is now your nephew, Carlo 
Zavier ?” asked the Chairman; “ fled, | 
suppose ?” 

Signor shrugged his shoulders atlirma- 
tively. 

‘It is impossible to go on with the 
case against the prisoner under these cir- 
cumstances. It is very extraordinary—” 

“Permit me,” said I, “to say that I 
think the case ought to go on. Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen,—I contend 
that pretended confession is a lie wrung 
by threats from a young man as innocent 
of the crime as any of the Magistrates o1 
the bench. Carlo Zavier did not place 
the jewels in Miss Black’s work-box. ‘The 
villain who placed them there was Signor 
Zara himself, for the base, cowardly, in- 
famous purpose of striking at a successful 
rival in his profession through the woman 
he loved.” 

The excitement caused by these words 
Was extraordinary. 

“Your proofs, sir, your proofs,” said 
the Chairman. “This is altogether irre- 
cular.” 

“He will furnish the proofs himself. 
Signor Zara, look at me, if you can, and 
remember you are not obliged to crimi- 
nate yourself; that every word you say 
may be, and I trust will be, used against 
you at a future day. Now, bearing that 
in mind, say, Did you or did you not, 
with your hand, place the jewels in Miss 
Black’s work-box, for the base, the 
wicked purpose of revenging yourself 
upon your successful rival, by striking at 
his peace through his aflianced bride? 
Deliberate, take time to consider before 
you answer.” 

_ “IT did,” said Signor Zara, “ place the 
jewels in the young lady’s box with my 
own hand, for the purpose of revenging 
himself upon him, through her shame. It 
is true: so help me God.” 








































































That said, the miserable man fell down 
in a fit, and was carried out. 

The truth was, that when I uninten- 
tionally entered Signor Zara’s dressing- 
room, 1 saw the letters “'T. F.” branded 
on his shoulder. He had been convicted 
‘n France, and condemned to the galleys 
for life. He had contrived to escape to 
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England, and might have been at any 
moment sent back. There lay the secret 
of my power; and to that mistake about 
the doors Felix Benedick owes it that he 
is now one of the happiest of husbands 
and fathers ; Alice, one of the happiest of 
wives and mothers. 


No. 11.—REUBEN GILL, A MORMON SAINT. 


Tux last time a venerable judge, not long 
since deceased, but who had retired from 
the bench several years previously, went 
on circuit, a man named Reuben Gill was 
tried before him for assaulting one John 
Purcell on the Queen’s highway with 
intent to killand murder him. Purcell, a 
rate collector, who had a considerable 
sum of money with him, was in fact left 
‘for dead by the ruffian who, having pos- 
sessed himself of the money, decamped 
and got clear off. Gill was apprehended, 
and upon Purcell’s sworn testimony fully 
committed for trial. The learned judge 
had become exceedingly deaf, and on the 
day Gill was arraigned his infirmity was 
more than commonly apparent. In charg- 
ing the jury, which he did very strongly 
for a conviction, he misquoted the evi- 
dence against Gill more than once, and 
this perhaps induced the jurors to side 
with the prisoner against the manifest 
hias of the judge, and after about a couple 
of minutes’ consultation, the jury found 
the prisoner not guilty, which verdict was 
immediately recorded by the clerk of 
arraigns. Then came the comical part of 
the business. Believing the jury could 
have no more doubt of the prisoner’s guilt 
than he himself had, the judge taking it 
lor granted that Gill was convicted of the 
capital charge, at once assumed the black 
cap, and proceeded to address the pri- 
soner in as nearly as I can recollect the 
following terms :— Prisoner at the bar, 
the jury, after giving the most patient 
attention to the evidence and the obser- 
vations of your counsel, have arrived at 
the only possible conclusion they could, as 
sensible men, come to. They have done 
their duty, and it now remains for me to 
do mine. The——” 

Here the clerk of the arraigns, who, like 
the rest of the audience, had been dumb- 
founded for a minute or two, jumped up, 
and facing the judge, exclaimed, “ Vo? 
guilty—the verdict is nor guilty.” “The 


jury have recommended the prisoner to 
mercy,’ resumed the judge, still far wide. 
“Yes, but with all respect for the jury, 
that is a recommendation which I cannot 
act upon. I have now only to pronounce 
the——.” At this point the clerk of the 
arraigns placed before his lordship a 
sheet of paper, upon which he had hastily 
written, “ My lord, the jury have acqy’f- 
‘ed the prisoner.” The venerable judge 
coloured to the hue of fire, and was for a 
moment utterly confounded. He, how- 
ever, turned the matter off pretty well, 
concluding thus, amidst the scarcely-sup- 
pressed titters of everybody in court :— 
‘‘T have only to pronounce the opinion of 
the court, which is that you have had « 
very narrow escape indeed, and to order 
you to be discharged forthwith.” His 
lordship then himself hurried out of court, 
in by no means so dignified a manner as 
usual. The remaining criminal cases were 
tried by a leading barrister, whose name 
was on the commission. 

I was not concerned in Gill’s ease, but 
it will be readily understood that so luci- 
crous an incident would have the effect of 
impressing firmly on one’s memory the 
features and general appearance of tlie 
man so intimately associated therewith. 
Reuben Gill was, moreover, a remarkable 
looking man. His age might be about 
forty; in figure he was unusually tall, 
gaunt, muscular; his forehead was high, 
well-developed, and with his aquiline, pro- 
minent nose, searching grey eyes, square 
jaw, and firmly-set, coarsely-cut mouth), 
the whole varnished, so to speak, by a cold 
sneering smile, formed a_physiognomy 
which proclaimed to least observant cyes, 
very considerable power of intellect and 
remorseless determination of will when 
any object upon which he had sct his 
mind was to be obtained. He was neither 
a Kentish man nor a manof Kent. This 
his northern darr was quite decisive of, 
though from what particular county or 
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town he originally hailed no one about 
Maidstone knew. He had set upa school 
in that town about five years previous to 
“his narrow escape,” but had lost all his 
pupils in consequence of having brutally 
punished one of them for some venial 
fault, Since then he had hung loosely 
upon society, supporting himself nobody 
knew how or eared to know. He was a 
widower—at least he so gave out—but 
had no child. 

His neck slipped out of the hangman’s 
noose, thanks to a Maidstone jury’s pe- 
euliar notions of the value of evidence, 
Reuben Gill lost no time in making him- 
self searce in that part of England. I 
lost sight and almost memory of the man 
for approaching four years, when I met 
‘im in a South-western up-train, under, 
to me, interesting circumstances. He 
entered a first-class carriage—in which, 
for professional reasons, 1 was travelling 
—accompanied by three ladies, at the 
Basingstoke station. He appeared to be 
in a much more flourishing condition than 
when he made his last appearance, to my 
knowledge at least, in the dock of a en- 
minal court. fle was attired in superfine, 
spotless black ; his linen was of the finest 
and whitest; his varnished boots were 
without a speck; and the very gold- 
leaded cane he carried must have cost 
two sovereigns, if a farthing. Having 
taken stock of him, I turned to observe 
his lady companions, first putting on a 
pair of blue spectacles, which would 
enable me, without offence, to mark them 
narrowly, 

‘They appeared to be sisters or near 
relatives, from the family resemblance 
they bore to each other. The name of 
one, apparently the eldest, was Staples, 
Miss Staples, by which name I had heard 
(ill address her. She, Miss Staples, was 
a mild, patient-faced person, about thirty- 
Live years of age: she was attired plainly 
but well, and was far from bad-looking. 
tor Mr. Reuben Gill she evidently felt 
ereat reverence, not untinged with fear; 
and the same feeling, as regarded him, 
appeared to be felt by the other ladies ; 
'y the youngest, if 1 mistook not, far 
nore Of tear than reverence. The second 
dy, IM age, was but a yet paler, more 
subdued reflex of the elder one, as 
eatly aud richly attired. Susannah, the 
younzest—they were three sisters—I 
soon tound was of a much less lymphatic 
temperament than either of the others. 

here was a latent tire in her, from time 
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which required I was sure but the re. 
moval of some stifling pressure, to blaze 
up in vivid enlightenment of her true 
opinion of Mr. Reuben Gill’s character 
and schemes. , 

What perplexed, and, in some sort, 
amused me, was that Miss Susannah 
seemed, after a few minutes, to doubt- 
fully recognise me as a former acquaint- 
ance, though her spirited, prettyish round 
face was altogether strange tome. Soon 
she made up her mind as to where she 
had seen me, and who and what I was. 
This was seen in a sudden flash of her 
eyes, and quickly afterwards I noticed 
that her fingers were busily applied in 
tearing off a card fastened to a locked 
leather bag, which, though a rather heavy 
one, she took in her lap for the purpose 
of getting the card unobserved by her 
companions. 

Whilst this was going on, I, listening 
as not listening, discovered by broken 
sentences, admonitions uttered under the 
breath, that Reuben Gill was a Mormon 
saint, returned not long since from the 
Salt Lake City, in which society of scoun- 
drels, hypocrites, and dupes, he had risen 
to distinction, and was now on a mission 
to England with a view to recruit the 
Mormon ranks with eligible and wealthy 
womankind, who might be persuaded 
that saintly polygamy was the only pos- 
sible mode by which they could be 
“sealed” for Paradise. ‘The Misses 
Staples, certainly the two eldest, had 
succumbed to his influence, and escorted, 
guarded by him, had visited Basingstoke 
for the last time, previous to leaving 
England for ever. 

I believe I should have been ill-man- 
nered enough to break in upon the con- 
fidential, whispered conversation of Gill 
and the two elder ladies, with a violent 
denunciation of the Golden Book, Joe 
Smith’s impostures, winding up by an ex- 
hortation to the saintly Mormon to keep 
out of acriminal’s dock in future, inas- 
much as such narrow escapes as he had 
at Maidstone could be very rarely counted 
upon, but for the timely interposition of 
Miss Susannah Staples. As 1 was upon 
the very brink of boiling over, she con- 
trived unobserved to slip ¢he card into 
my hand, and 1 to slip it unseen into my 
breast-pocket and pocket-book, presently 
taking out which I could unsuspectedly 
look over that with other cards or 
papers, 

Miss Susannah Staples had pencilled 
these words on the card—“ You are a 
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detective officer; you were pointed out 
to me at the hotel at Leamington, where 
you went to obtain the evidence of a 
chambermaid. I wish to see you this 
evening, at seven o’clock, at the Strand 
end of Waterloo Bridge.” 

I managed to secretly intimate my 
compliance, and then drawing my tra- 
velling-cap well over my face, leaned 
back with folded arms in my seat, as if 
perfectly indifferent to what was going 
on, and desirous of a snooze. . 

[ was a few minutes behind my time, 
and found Miss Susannah Staples wait- 
ing feverishly impatient for me. She had 
left her sisters under the pretence of 
paying a farewell visit to an old friend in 
the Waterloo-road, and would not have, 
without exciting suspicion, more than 
half-an-hour to consult with me; and 
I, in my character of detective officer, 
was her only hope, her sole resource of 
saving her sisters from pollution, herself 
from beggary. She told the story, a sad 
but too common one, as we walked to and 
fro on the bridge. 

“Mr. Staples, her father, and a widower 
longer than she could distinctly remem- 
ber, had for many years carried on a 
thriving drapery business in Bishopsgate 
Without. He had been dead a little over 
eighteen months, and by a will, executed 
before she, Susannah was born or thought 
of, bequeathed all he might die possessed 
of, first to his wife, and, she dying, to his 
two danghters, Margaret and Selina. The 
last summons came to him very suddenly : 
there was no time to make an alteration 
in the will in his youngest child’s favour, 
as he had always proposed doing; but as 
clearly as he could express himself by 
speech, enjoined Margaret and Selina to 
share equally with Susannah. Mr.Staples, 
a thoroughly well meaning, but, as 1 
gathered, weak man in some respects, 
had always been crotchety in religious 
matters; and about three months before 
his decease had been induced to go and 
hear, ata chapel in Stoke Newington, a 
famous Mormon preacher and saint, who 
had not long returned to England from 
the Salt Lake City. Mr. Staples was 
fascinated by the eloquence of the Mor- 
non preacher, invited him to his house, 
lavished money upon him, made him his 
bosom-intimate, and would, Miss Susan- 
nah did not doubt, had he lived but a 
short time longer, have sold all off and 
betaken himself with his daughters to 
the Mormon city. The influence the elo- 
(vent Mormon acquired over Margaret 
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and Selina was equally great, overpower- 
ing, and they were now mere puppets, 
controlled, guided at his pleasure. Mr. 
Samson Baldwin had not been slow to 
take the utmost advantage of that per- 
nicious intluence——” 

“Do you mean by Samson Baldwin 
the man I saw with you in the railway 
carriage ¥” | 

“Yes, certainly.” 

Then I can at once furnish you with 
information that will at once knock him 
off the pedestal he occupies in your sisters’ 
imagination. ‘Lhe fellow’s name is Reu- 
ben Gill, not Samson Baldwin; and | 
was present when he was tried for his 
life, about four years ago, at Maidstone, 
Kent—highway robbery, and wounding 
with intent to murder the man he robbed. 
It is true, the jury returned a verdict of 
acquittal, but the moral presumption of 
his guilt was irresistible.” 

“Tam not in the least surprised at 
what you tell me,” said the young woman, 
bursting into tears. “It but confirms 
the opinion I long since formed of that 
bad, wicked, unscrupulous man. But the 
knowledge would make no impression 
on my poor infatuated sisters. ‘The name 
of Gill, be would say, was that which he 
went by when dwelling in the tents of 
sin—Baldwin, that conferred upon him 
by Brigham Young, the High Priest of 
the Mormons, in the City of Saints. As 
to the other matter, he would point tri- 
umphantly to the verdict of acquittal. 
So there is no help in that, and my un- 
fortunate sisters, pure in heart as the 
purest of womankind, will be lost body 
and soul—be driven by that Satanic de- 
lusion into an abyss of infamy—be hope- 
less, helpless, cowering prostitutes to that 
devil in human shape—under the name 
of Mormon wives. It is too horrible to 
think of ! Can you think of nothing, Mr. 
Detective,’ she added, almost fiercely, 
**that might save us ?” 

“Nothing, Miss Staples, as far as | 
can at present judge. How much money 
will this Mormon saint get with your 
sisters ?” 

“T don’t know the capital sum, but 
the half-yearly dividends amount, de- 
ducting income-tax, to two hundred and 
forty odd pounds; not much less tha 
five hundred per annum.” 

“Somewhere about fifteen thousand 
pounds, at the present price of consols. 
Upon my word! a famous haul for Reuben 
Gill to lay his thieving irons upon! And 
your sisters are really determined to hand 
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over that immense sum, together with 
themselves, to the Mormon impostor ?” 

“Alas! yes; and the stock would 
have been sold out before now, but for 
the obstinacy of the executor under my 
father’s will, Mr. Oswald, who has inter- 
posed technical, and the Mormon apostle 
and my sisters call vexatious obstacles 
out of number. It appears that he can 
prevent the stock bemg sold out till 
Selina, the youngest of my sisters, 1s mar- 
ried. That ceremony will take place 
next Monday fortnight at St. Sepulchre’s, 
Skinner-street. A few days afterwards, 
as soon as possible after the money Is 
secured, Margaret will be Mrs. Baldwin 
the second. Oh, 1 could tear myself with 
rage, indignation, disgust !” 

“Tf we can catch the fellow in the 
comunission of bigamy something might 
perhaps be done.” 

‘Nothing of real avail could be done. 
Neither wife—God help us, wife !—would 
appear against the wretch. The money 
would be handed over to him, or some 
leagued agent of his—a saintly scoundrel 
of the same genus—and all will be 
lone.” 

“And you—what will be your posi- 
tion ?” 

“] have the option of casting in my 
lot with the Mormons, or of remaining 
here to starve. Pleasant alternative,” 
added Miss Susannah, with angry bitter- 
ness ; “‘ but I would die piecemeal of want, 
disease, the direst misery, sooner than 
submit myself to the ‘samts’—the foul, 
accursed impostors.” 

“You are a brave girl, and I honour 
your spirit. But really you have but 
wasted time in making me the depository 
of your fears and troubles. Nothing can, 
it seems, disabuse your sisters of the vile 
delusion by which they are enthralled. 
Fromwhat I have seen of their demeanour, 
it would be impossible to get a certiticate 
of two of the maddest of mad doctors, 
authorizing you to lock them up in a 
tunatic asylum. How then ean J, in my 
Detective capacity, hope to help you 2” 

“You can, | think, help me, and my 
poor sisters too, if Charlotte Rawlings 
ud not err, when she told me after her 
return trom London, that you were 
‘unning as a fox, stanch as a sleuth- 

und when once upon the scent.” 

*'Lhat nay be where there is a seent 

strike, and I am lucky enough to hit 

uo sign of that in this case appears 
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“Tam not sure of that. Listen, You 
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know the Mormon meeting-house at Stoke 
Newington ?” 

“Yes, if you mean a large room—it 
has been a factory —in Abbey-street, 
nearly opposite the honourable and reve. 
rend Mr. Lamb’s church.” 

«That is it. Samson Baldwin sone- 
times preaches there. He intends doing 
so to-morrow evening. Now I have 
noticed that in nine cases out of ten, 
when he officiates there, an elderly woman, 
whose face has been a fine one, who is 
always respectably clad—ot late one may 
say handsomely clad—awaits his coming 
out. She never enters ‘the place of 
worship,’ and is said to be a Roman 
Catholic, the professors of which creed 
must hold that of Mormonism, in relation 
to polygamy, in unbounded horror. Her 
look and manner, when accosting him, 
are menacing, defiant—his, troubled, sup- 
plicating. He makes some hasty excuse, 
and walks quietly off with her. It is now 
about four months since I first noticed 
her. Samson Baldwin told my sisters— 
but that is nothing—that she is an im- 
portunate crazy creature, between whom 
and himself a certain tie exists—a purely 
compassionate feeling on his part—arising 
out of some transaction im which she was 
the means of rendering his mother an 
essential service. Whatever may be the 
exact truth I know not, cannot guess, 
except at random; but I do know that 
statement to be wholly false.” 

“How may you have arrived at that 
conviction, Miss Susannah ?” 

“Very simply. It rained hard one 
evening when my sisters went to the 
Mormon meeting. ‘They went in a cab, 
taking up the apostle on the way. Iwas 

aying a visit at Tottenham. A little 
lees the time the saints usually broke 
up it nearly ceased raining, and I though' 
it as well to get a ride home with my 
sisters in the cab—the apostle would not, 
I was pretty sure, accompany them. The 
evening was tolerably bright, though 
stormy; and just as [ was passing the 
end of Summerford Grove, I saw Baldwin 
and the ‘importunate crazy creature’ 
crossing the road to my side, about 
twenty yards ahead. The woman was 
gesticulating violently, and her tones 
were loud and harsh. Thrusting open an 
iron gate, opening to the steps of one ot 
the houses by which they would necessa- 
rily pass, I, with my back towards them, 
and further concealed by the umbrella, 
might be able to hear what she or he was 
saying as they passed. I did hear these 











distinctly; they are graven upon 
pint a I tell you again, that if I 
énd Laura is zof at New York, but con- 
sjgned to perdition by you, I will denounce 
vou, if to prevent me you should offer all 
‘he money you are swindling people out 
of, if that should be thousands upon 
thousands of pounds.’ 

“They turned down the next street, 
walking very fast ; I, my curiosity strung 
to the highest pitch, followed. ‘They took 
their way over Hackney Downs, and at 
about half-way across parted, Baldwin 
returning, having, I concluded, patched 
uy a temporary truce. I drew out of the 
way, aud the apostle passed by, mutter- 
ing savagely, and unobservant of me. I 
again followed, and finding him take the 
road across to Islington, which was quite 
out of his way, he still continuing to 
lodge in Bishopsgate-street, continued 
the chase, in the hope of discovering 
where he occasionally burrowed of a night 
—he frequently absenting himself as I 
knew under excuse of sick-calls, distant 
religious meetings, or other lying pre- 
tences. On he went ; traversed Islington, 
Pentonville, and finally entered an obscure 
tavern in the vicinity of Battle Bridge. I 
was not to be thrown out of the chase, 
and waited till, it being Saturday night, 
the public-house was cleared of company 
at twelve o’clock. The apostle staggered 
fearfully, and could with difficulty prevent 
himself from falling by the help of his 
umbrella. I pursued cautiously, covertly, 
and finally saw him knock at a house In 
Gray’s-inn-lane, the inner, partly glass, 
door of which was blinded by a red cur- 
tam. He was greeted with a boisterous 
laugh—was evidently well known there. 
A few minutes after the saint had disap- 
peared within, I asked a policeman what 
the character of the house was. ‘A house 
of ill fame, missus ; but perhaps you know 
that as well as I do,’ was the saucy fel- 
low’s reply. I then hastened home, where 
i found my sisters in a terrible taking at 
iny remaining out so late.” 

“When you, of course, told them why 
you were so late ?” 

“I did nothing of the kind; it would 
not have been of the least use to do so. 
The apostle would have benignly asserted 
‘iat L had mistaken some one else for 
ain, and my sisters would have implicitly 
delleved him. Nay, with such abject fear 
has he inspired them—I myseif feel a 
cread of the fellow in his presence which 

cannot overcome—that if a doubt of his 
perlect sanctity should fasten on their 
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minds, they would not dare to show it by 
word or look. God bless me! Mr. 
Detective, you are strangely slow to 
realize the extent, the depth of the 
superstitious slavery in which wily fana- 
tics of all creeds hold hundreds of im- 
pressionable women !” 

“That is, L believe, true enough. Now 
to the point: how do you propose I 
should set about unravelling this tangled 
skein ?” : 

“The first point is,” said the spirited 
lass, who must have been ten or eleven 
years, if not more, her youngest sister’s 
junior, ard had a head upon her young 
shoulders which her seniors had not— 
“the first point is, that Mr. Oswald, who 
detests the apostle as ardently as I do, 
and does not in the least fear him, will be 
liberal as to expenses.” 

“That is important, Baldwin «//as Gill 
not being accused of felony. If he were 
so, I should be bound to act without fee 
or reward; though even then, in uncom- 
mon and difficult cases, a refresher is 
seldom thrown away.” 

“T judge so; and had I not met with 
you in the railway carriage, I should to- 
morrow have asked Mr. Oswald to write 
to the Commissioners of Police, request- 
ing the services of an active ofticer—ser- 
vices to be liberally requited. Now, 
then, for the essential point. It is 
strongly borne in upon my mind that the 
woman who waylays Baldwin when he 
comes out of the Mormon meeting-house 
is in possession of some secret which, if 
disclosed, would bring the apostle under 
the fangs of the criminal law. Remem- 
bering the threat I overheard, ‘If I find 
Laura is not at New York, but consigned 
to perdition by you’—which means, as | 
understand it, if the said Laura has been 
inveigled into embracing the horrible 
tenets and practices of Mormonism—‘ | 
will denounce you,-if to prevent me you 
should offer all you are swindiing people 
out of, if that should amount to thou- 
sands upon thousands of pounds.’ Now, 
except to save himself from the gallows, 
or the hulks at the very least, could it be 
for a moment supposed the apostle would 
part with one hundred pounds, much less 
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thousands : 
“You think I may be able to worm the 
secret out of the woman?” _ 
“Yes; worm, wheedle, cajole, bully, 
bribe her out of the secret. Get at if, in 
short, by some of the arts in which your 
profession makes, or should make, you an 
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“You had better minutely describe the 
woman, and her usual dress. I wil see 
what can be done.” 

“The woman of late always wears a 
rich black silk dress, and a drawn bonnet 
of the same material. Her hair is grey ; 
she is tall for a woman, and has a slight 
palsy in her head. Sometimes she 1s 
accompanied by a servant-girl, who inva- 
riably wears a yellow shawl with a red 
border, and Balmoral boots.” 

“That will do, Miss Susannah Staples. 
To-morrow evening it will not be my fault 
if I do not see the lady home.” 

The apostle did not preach to the Mor- 
mons on the next evening. He was suf- 
fering from indisposition, a fellow said, 
who was deputed to officiate in his place. 
Hearing that, I went out; and luckily, 
for the lady in black silk dress and bonnet 
(with whom was her servant, in yellow, 
red-bordered shawl and Balmoral boots,) 
finding the particular saint she was in 
quest of would not make his appearance 
that evening, was already tottering home- 
ward. She occupied, I found, a first-floor 
ina baker’s house at Hackney, and passed 
by the name of Weston. 

At the next Mormon meeting-night 
Samson Baldwin officiated—the fellow was 
really fluent in sounding verbiage—and 
the three Misses Staples were there. The 
youngest searched the place again and 
again to ascertain if I was present; but 
though L sat in a prominent position, she 
failed to recognise me. I should have 
been ashamed of myself if she had; the 
lynx-eved rascal in the pulpit would in 
that case have discovered that amongst 
his hearers was his fellow-traveller on the 
South-Western Railway—a circumstance 
which might have excited suspicion in the 
old fox’s brain. 

Neither the lady nor her servant-woman 
Was In waiting outside. I detected a sigh 
of immense relief from Baldwin, who 
handed the Misses Staples into a eab, 
and then walked briskly off again in the 
direction of Islington; but turning off to 
the right, proceeded up the green lanes, 
and finally came to an anchor in the par- 
lour of the Manor-house Tavern, in the 
Southgate-road. 

The apostle was evidently ill at ease. 
He drank brandy-and-water copiously, but 
With no apparent enjoyment; and_ his 
pipe, though it was easy to see he was a 
practised smoker, went out every two or 
three minutes. I observed, also, that, 
pretending to read a newspaper, he held 
' upside down—stroneg symptoms of 
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painfully introspective abstraction of 
mind. He left the Manor-house Tayery 
a little after eleven o’clock, and went 
straight home to his lodgings in Bishops. 
gate-street—as straight, that is to say, as 
he was able. ; 

There was a sort of Exodus spiritual 
festival going on at the time amongst the 
London Mormons, nearly a hundred of 
whom purposed to emigrate in the same 
ship in which the apostle with his two 
new wives and fifteen thousand pounds 
cash, or thereabout, intended to embark, 
It thus happened that every other even- 
ing an impious parody on divine service 
was performed, Baldwin generally offi- 
ciating in chief. Three evenings | at- 
tended, but neither Mrs. Weston nor her 
maid-servant appeared. If she were not 
ill, the only conclusion to be drawn was, 
that the apostle had made up matters 
with her. JI would make inquiries at 
Hackney. Each evening that Samson 
Baldwin officiated I followed him home, 
his half-way house being always an out- 
of-the-way or obscure tavern, and never 
twice the same one. Meantime Mr. 
Oswald and Miss Susannah Staples were 
getting nervously impatient at not hear- 
ing from me. ‘The former wrote to the 
Commissioner, and received a reply to the 
effect that 1 was engaged in the business, 
and recommending that I be left undis- 
turbed to my own devices. 

I had not long walked about in view 
of Mr. Thorogood the baker’s house at 
Hackney, when I saw Dr. Lovejoy knock 
at the side entrance. After about ten 
minutes he came out. This would afford 
a good introduction to the inquiries | 
Was anxious to make. Sauntering into 
the shop, I asked for a bun, ate it, and 
began another; then finding Mr. Thoro- 
vood for a moment free of customers, 
] remarked upon the extreme prevalence 
of disease at Hackney just then, adding 
that 1 had seen Dr. Lovejoy leave Ais 
house. Were any of his household sutf- 
fering from the prevailing epidemic— 
influenza? ‘No; thank God, no. Al! 
well. Dr. Lovejoy had been called in to 
— for Mrs. Weston, his first-floor 
odger. 

“It is not influenza the poor lady 1s 
suffering from, but mental anxiety, mora! 
and bodily prostration, brought on by 
not receiving a letter from New York, 
America, which she has been daily 
expecting for the last three or four 
months.” 

“A letter from her husband—son ?” 











“No; from her daughter, Laura Wing- 
eld, by a former marriage. Her second 
husband is still alive. Heis a Mormon 

reacher, and goes by the name of Samson 

Baldwin. Weston is the poor woman’s 

maiden name, which she has taken again, 

refusing to be called by a specious scoun- 
drel’s name, whatever that real name may 
be, about which I have my doubts.” 
« She fears her daughter may be dead ?” 
“Worse than that, in her opinion. 

She fears the apostle, or saint, or pro- 

het, as his dupes call the vagabond, has 
inveigled her daughter to the city of the 

Mormons, in which case, she, being a 

rigid Romanist, believes her child will be 
damned eternally. The fellow admits 
that he induced his step-daughter to ac- 
company him about three years ago to 
America, but solemnly asserts that she 
refused to go farther than New York, 
where she obtained a situation as lady’s 
maid in a highly respectable family. He 
says he has forgotten the address, but 
has written to friends of his at New 
York who are acquainted with the said 
highly respectable family, requesting them 
to see Laura Wingfield, and entreat her 
tocommunicate direct with her mother. 
The rascal professes, moreover, to be 
both astonished and indignant at the 
daughter’s persistent silence. Now, is 
that anything in the detective line?” 
added Mr. ‘Thorogood, who knew me 
very well, with a smile. 

“Not exactly ; unless indeed Mrs. 
Weston were able to inform me of some- 
thing committed in England which would 
give mea right to sift his saintship.” 

As to that, Mr. Thorogood could say 
——e and a customer coming in, I 
eft. 

So Samson Baldwin, alias Reuben Gill, 

tad a wife still living, and might be 

arrested for bigamy directly he and 

Selina Staples came out of St. Sepul- 

chre’s Church. That was something ; 

yer not much. He would have com- 
mtted no offence in Selina Staples’ or 

Jer eldest sister’s eyes. The punishment 

— pow such circumstances, be very 

He a = order to get the £15,000 

ea wa _ ald’s clutch, a ceremonial 

with Would no doubt be cooked up 
ati a confederate unmarried Mormon. 

Nothing easier than that! 

_ + did not at all see my way to a for- 

"uate Issue, 

Moe ir might turn up if I 

seek aeat as 1 did persevere. The 

j ~ spiritual evening” that the 
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apostle officiated, he was encountered at 
coming out by Mrs, Weston’s servant. 
maid. He would have shuffled by, pre- 
tending not to see her, but the girl, who 
held a letter in her hand, followed quickly, 
thrust the letter upon him, and insisted 
upon having an answer there and then. 
He tore the letter open, read it by the 
light of a gas-lamp; a grim, exultant 
sinile overspread his face as he did so. 

‘Here is the money your mistress so 
urgently requires,” said he, placing some 
pieces of gold in the girl’s hand, “ and 
tell her that before the fortnight she 
gives me has expired, all her doubts and 
fears respecting Laura Wingfield will be 
at an end. She will be perfectly satisfied, 
I pledge my word she will be.” 

So saying, he thrust the letter with a 
sort of flourish into his pocket, and went 
off, judging by his pace, in rollicking 
spirits. At the first cab-stand he hailed 
one. I dittoed that move, promising the 
driver an extra half-crown if he kept the 
apostle’s cab in sight, without appearing 
to follow it. “I’m fly,” said the man, 
recognising me. “ All right.” 

At the end of a fortnight all Mrs. 
Weston’s doubts and fears respecting her 
child would be atanend. I quite believed 
that. It was Thursday evening, and on 
the morning of that day week the apostle, 
his two new wives, and the hundred or 
so Mormons, would leave the shores of 
England, in the City of Baltinore, a fine 
ship, which Baldwin had especially char- 
tered. If I could only get possession of 
that letter the tables might be nicely 
turned upon the exulting scoundrel. But 
ow obtain possession of it? There was 
the rub—that was the question. I should 
iry on an old and rather a risky dodge to 
do so, and if it failed, why I must boldly 
broach the subject to Mrs. Weston, tell 
her that seven days before the stipulated 
fortnight expired her husband would have 
left England, no doubt for ever. Would 
she believe me? Well, I could easily 
convinee her of the fact, but would she, 
still womanishly clinging to hope, though 
there were no hope, at once “ denounce’’ 
the Mormon Apostle? I doubted it. 
Women, where husbands are concerned, 

—utterly reprobate as the husbands may 
be—are such vexing, uncertain witnesses 
or informants to rely upon, for instituting 
a criminal proceeding against their ras- 
cally halves! 

The cab stopped at a tavern in East 
Smithfield. here were about a dozen 
persons, countrymen all of them, in the 
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parlour, and four, close by whom the 
Apostle seated himself, were playing a 
north-country game, as [ was told, which 
I never saw played before or since. Two 
partners sat together Ol one side of a 
table, their Opponents opposite to them. 
Twelve coins, I think, at all events a 
definite number, were placed in the 
players’ hands, which, their hands under 
the table, those who were about to put 
down, distributed amongst their four 
hands in whatever proport ion they chose. 
They then brought their four closed right 
hands to the top of the table, bringing the 
knuckles down thereon with force. The 
opponents then touched one or more of 
the closed hands, and according as they 
cuessed the numbers rightly or wrongly, 
a point was won or lost. 

Samson Baldwin, himself a north coun- 
tryman, warmed to the strange game ; he 
had no doubt played it in his youth, and 
at a pause in the play said he should like 
to make one, directly a vacancy occurred. 
This was assented to, and feeling quite 
sure that my man was safe for at least an 
hour, I gulped down my glass of spirits 
and water, and left the rooin. 

[ had not far to go, no difficulty in 
“setting” the game | wished to play, 
and was therefore gone a very short 
time. Lreturned alone, as | left, but not 
long afterwards three of our fellows, in 
plain clothes of course, entered the room, 
ealled loudly for liquor, and gathered, 
with eager interest round the players, 
with whom Samson Baldwin aoa made 
one. | sat apart. 

The play soon became fast and furious, 
bets for both money and drink were freely 
made, the drink had in, and matters soon 

: took a quarrelsome, savage turn. There 
was a fieree dispute—a bullying wrangle. 
| Samson Baldwin, losing all mastery of 
himself, snatched up a disputed stake 
iving on the table with one hand, and 
with the other gave one of the recent 
| comers a tremendous facer. The instant 
| uproar, the up-and-down fight which 
ensued may be imagined. Finally Samson 
Baldwin and one of the other players 
tound themselves being walked off to the 
nearest police station—the Mormon ac- 
cused of having perpetrated a savage 
assault upon an unoffending man, of which 
the bloody and swollen marks were 
plainly visible. I and a trusty comrade 
took special charge of the saint, holding 
him firmly by each arm for the safety ot 
the papers he had in his pocket. 
The charge was duly entered, and 
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Samson, spite of his violent struggles, 
his frantic offers to lodge almost any 
amount of money as bail or in compensa- 
tion for any injury he might have inflicted 
on any one, was locked up, searched, his 
money, loose papers, and pocket-book 
taken from him, to be returned intact, as 
the inspector informed him, should the 
magistrate dismiss the charge next morn- 
ing. Thepapers—anexactlist having been 
taken—were temporarily confided to me. 

The letter from Mrs. Weston was 
amongst them. It was directed on the 
envelope to Samson Baldwin. Its con- 
tents were brief, decisive. 


“ Sacrilegious, abominable Mormon. I 
sive you just one fortnight from to-day to 
furnish me with authentic intelligence of 
my child, Laura Wingfield,—not one day, 
not one hour longer. If you do not com- 
pletely satisfy me by then of her fate,— 
of where she may be found,—lI wiil de- 
nounce you to the police, tell them you 
are James Ray. You know what that 
means. “CAROLINE WESTON. 


‘Send five sovereigns by bearer.— 


C. W.” 


There was another and soiled letter in 
the pocket-book, which in the most re- 
volting, obscene language, informed the 
ruffian writer’s brother, Saint Samson 
Baldwin, that that minx, Laura Wing- 
field, though she had been sealed to 
Brigham Young himself, had prevailed 
upon the commander of the American 
foree, then in military possession of the 
City of Saints, to rescue her from what 
the fool was pleased to call the polluted 
life into which she had been inveigled by 
her stepfather, under the falsest, basest 
pretences. She had left with an Ameri- 
can detachment for California, and would 
no doubt soon be in England with a tale 
to tell. 

“Who is, or who was James Ray, do 
you know ?” Lasked every officer I spoke 
with that night. No one had, to his 
knowledge, ever heard of James Ray. No 
matter, Mrs. Weston would inform me in 
good time. The letter from the City of 
Saints would unseal her lips. I had no 
fear of that. 

The individual who had given William 
Page —the name the saint had given 
himself at the police-station—in charge 
did not appear at the police-court to sup- 
port the accusation, and William Page 
was ordered to be discharged, and his 
money and papers to be restored to him, 


hich was done. A glow of hope, of 


triumph, kindled lis pallid cheeks as he 
turned to leave the court, quickly to 
ranish and be succeeded by a yet more 
ghastly pallor. 

0 emi « " ee ee m 

«This man, your worship,” said I, at 
the same time forcibly preventing his 
departure, “1s an escaped felon. His 
real name is James Ray. He was tried 
and convicted at York eleven years ago 
for burglary, accompanied by violence, 
and sentenced to penal servitude for 
twenty years. Five days after the sen- 
tence lie escaped from York Castle.” 

A hurricane of rage, despair, and 
curses, broke from the felon as soon as 
he could recover speech. He was not 
James Ray,—had never heard the name 
before—never was tried at York—never 
was in York, or York Castle !—and so on. 

“You have evidence as to his identity, 
I presume?” said the magistrate to 
me. 
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“T have, your worship : the prisoner’s 
wife.” 

Mis. Ray, otherwise Mrs. Weston, 
stood forward impassive as a statue. 
Being sworn, she calmly said— 

in ‘That man, whose wife I have the 
misfortune and shame to be, is James 
Ray. He was tried eleven years ago at 
York for burglary, accompanied by vio- 
lence, convicted and sentenced to penal 
servitude for twenty years. Five days 
after receiving sentence, he, with my aid, 
escaped from York Castle. There are 
plenty of witnesses in York who will 
confirm what I say.” 

The imprecations poured forth by the 
maddened Mormon upon his wife, the 
court, myself,—mankind generaily, were 
really awful. It took five or six officers 
to master and secure him. He was sent 
to York, where his identity was fully 
established, and sent to serve out the 
tremendous sentence passed upon him. 


WINTER, 


He comes! he comes! On the wings of 
the wind, 
With viewless presence strays he, 
Leaving his footprints deep behind, 
On the withered rose and daisy. 
He comes from the north to our native 
Isle, 
He comes with a silent motion ; 
And smiles with a grim and fiend-like 
smile, 
As he glides o’er forest and ocean! 


He comes! he comes! like the phantom 
Death, 
_ This invisible, terrible comer ; 
The flowers flee away dismay’d at his 
breath, 
Those beautiful children of Summer. 
His scowl seems to sit on the once blue 
sky, 
In threatening shadow high o’er us; 
And the wild winds chant, as he passes by, 
A loud and solemn chorus. 
trom the frigid zone, where the cold 
winds blow, 
le comes to reveal his powers ; 
And with him he brings a shroud of snow, 
To cover this land of ours. 
ue trees of the forest lowly bend 
o this tyrant o’er them flying, 
And the wild-fowl now to the lakes 
descend, 


With a shrill and fearful crying. 


With his breath he will freeze the silvery 
stream, 
And the sparkling spray of the fountains, 
And shadow with elouds the golden beans 
That crowned with their light the 
mountains ; 

He will chain the stream with his icy hand, 
And the flowers that dare to linger, 
Will touch with his white but withering 

wand, 
And clasp with a deadly finger. 


The mariner hears his voice in the gale, 
And turns with a sigh on his pillow, 
On hearing aloft the rattling sail, 
And below the low sound of thie 
billow. 
The peasant that dwells on the desolate 
moor, 
By the fire in his bleak habitation, 
Kneels down, and prays God he will save 
the poor 
From want and the pangs of starvation ! 


He comes! he comes! o’er ocean and land, 
We feel this phantom glideth ; 
With a voice Tike a conqueror’s loud 
command, 
On the hurricane wild he rideth ! 
But let us not shrink from the hauglity 
form, 
Or this spectral shade that is near us, 
But circle in love the fireside warm, 
With the friends we = — us. 
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PEGGOTY'S HUT; OR, ROMANCE AND REALITY. 


OnE morning, in a railway carriage, | 
was skimming like a swallow over the 
level tract of fertile marsh which lies 
between Norwich and Great Yarmouth, 
and ‘was discussing therein, with two or 
three acquaintances, the things : and people 
of the neighbourhood. Sudde nly a young 
centleman, who had been sitting in silence 
in one corner, addressed me point-blank 
with— 

“ Sir, you seem to know Yarmouth well. 
Can you tell me the way to Peggoty’s 
hut’ Of course, you have read David 
Cop) ?) field ; aaa 

| was sorry to say that the reading of 
David was one of the many wise things 
which I had always intended, had never 
done, and possibly never should do at all. 
Occupations are numerous, and life is 
limited. As to the celebrated hut in 
question, I was certainly acquainted with 
the curious tract of country where the 
scene of Copperfield was reported to be 
laid; there were also to be found, on and 
around it, numerous strangely- constructed 
huts: but still 1 thought it very ques- 
tionable if any of them could be pre- 
cisely fixed upon as Peggoty’s actual and 
warranted mansion. | 

“ But the people on the spot,” he an- 
swered, “would certainly be able to point 
it out.” See it he must, with the firm 
mtention of cutting off a chip or a 
shaving to carry away as a relic of the 
place. He was provided with a pocket- 
saw and a double-bladed knife of the 
best Shetlicld workm: anship. He had 
come all the way from London on 
purpose. 

It was likely, I rejoined, that the be- 
nighted natives d that thoroughly ultra- 
mundane region knew not even so much 
as 1 did about P eggoty’s fame: and that 
they had never read a syllable of her 
history—for the very best of all possible 
reasons, namely, that the composition 
and purpose of the alphabet. still re- 
mained to them an insoluble enigma, 
Besides, there really might be no hut. 
The novelist’s eye, “in a fine frenzy 
rolling,” seizes the various details of a 
district, and puts them together in an 
extraordinary, unexpected way, often 
giving to “airy nothing a local habita- 
t1on and a a ime, 

“Then,” said my enthusiastic vouth, 
looking at the same time blank and en- 

lightened, “I have travelled from town 


on a fool’s errand, after all! Pray, sir, 
what do you advise ine to do, under such 
unfortunate circumstances ”” 

“Tam very unwl illing to give advice; 
for, whenever I have done so, the gift 
has been most ungraciously received. I 
remember once in the coaching days, 
leaving an inn-yard on the top. of the 
Hightly er—that w onderfully fast affair, 
which actually performed in twelve hours 
by horsetlesh, what we now do in three 
and a half by steam. I sat behind, facing 
the horses. Opposite me, and therefore 
with his back to them, was a daintily- 
dressed gentleman, with starched crava 
We were then about to pass under a low 
gateway, whose upper portion, one of the 
inn-rooms, was Iniug so low that, between 
the coach ‘and the ceiling of the ‘gateway, 
the outside passengers had not an inch 
too much room. Toreseeing the coming 
difficulty, I took the liberty of suggesting 
to my companion— 

Sir, if you ll take my advice, you'll 
stoop a little’ —suiting the action to the 
a nivself. 

“* Stoop 2” said he, stiffening his spine, 
and throwing his head back a quarter of 
a vard, evidently in doubt whicther the 

counsel } rave him was to be taken in a 
sehigiaiagl ora literalsense. However, 
he was not allowed to ponder long. The 
fiery steeds, performing their duty, smartly 
brought the hinder portion of Bestman’s 
head in close contact with the upper part 
of the gateway, and that so foreibly and 
audibly that the thump resounded t hrough 
the yard. Although a blow to fell an ox, 
it only made his eyes twinkle and water 
little. He soon made that right with a 
white pocket-handkerchief, besides dust- 
ing the whitewash from the back of his 
coat. It is needless to s say, that for the 
rest of the journey he carried himself 
with great reserve; and that was all the 
thanks I got for volunteering advice 
number one.’ 

“Very odd! bunt then, sir, ’tis I who 
now——”’ 

“ Another time, I was walking with a 
female relative in a narrow lane on the 
outskirts of atown, which would be justly 
famous for its cattle market, if the said 
assembly of quadrupeds were only held 
half a mile w ithout, instead of w ithin it. 
Presently, we saw the vision of a beast 
approaching us, as fast as four legs could 
carry it. Behind the animal was a frantic 











boy, who considerately shouted, with the 
little breath that was left within him— 
‘Take care of the cow! She ha’ dossed 
(tossed) a good tidy sight of folks a’ready, 
ever since she ha’ lost her calf.’ Pleasant 
news in a narrow lane with a quickset- 
hedge on either side! Providentially, 
near us was an humble cottage. The 
cottage had a garden; the garden had a 
cate; and behind the gate we slipped, 
just in time. ‘lhe cow, in passing, made 
2 blind and sidelong swoop at the spot 
where we were standing only a moment 
before. Finding nothing there to tickle 
with her horns, she proceeded on her 
wav in search of some other victim.” 
“ A very lucky escape for you, sir!” 
“You may easily suppose that, the 
cow once vanished, our first object was to 
eet out of the lane. While hurrying 
away, we met another lady and gentleman 
coming, like ourselves, to enjoy an after- 
noon walk. Mr. Compareham was an 
exceedingly learned person, who spent I 
forget how many years in the editing of 
asingle author. I thought it a pity that 
such a martyr to literature should be 
treated disrespectfully by a mere vagabond 
and excited ruminant; so I stopped him, 
and said carnestly, perhaps biuntly— 
‘Sir, I strongly advise you to go no fur- 
ther: a half-mad cow has just passed this 
way. Pray take my advice, and turn 
back again!’ The erudite editor offered 
no thanks, but tossed his head, and con- 
tinued his steps, with a look which said 
as plainly as possible, ‘Impertinent fel- 
low! mind your own business ’—‘ Well, 
do as you like,’ we thought ; ‘and if any 
misadventure should happen to you, do 
not lay the blame on us. This high grass 
mound is very convenient; the most 
dashing cow on earth cannot take it by 
storm. We can, and will, climb up it 
to watch the result from our citadel of 
safety.” We had not occupied our posi- 
tion long when the cow came on, retrac- 
ing her steps with bloodshot eyes, lowing 
fearfully, and still pursued by the gasping 
oy, to drive her back to the cattle- 
market. The commentator beheld aghast. 
He turned to flee; but it was too late. 
The beast rushed at him with all the fury 
of hope and vengeance long delayed. Her 
forehead came in contact with him; and 
When she suddenly jerked her head, the 
Whole of his individuality necessarily fol- 
owed the upward movement. There he 
Was, flapping in the air with legs and 
Wings, and the expanded tails of his then- 
ashionable bottle-green greatcoat, five 
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feet above the surface of the earth, like a 
modern Iearus trying to soar, or a fat- 
tened goose making a desperate attempt 
to escape from the horrors of Michaelmas 
day. Whether he or his hat went over 
the hedge, I do not now exactly remem- 
ber, I only know they parted company in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, and 
that the force of gravity laid him on his 
back in an ungraceful attitude on the 
muddy ground. The cow was very soon 
out of sight, without stopping to pay him 
any further compliments. It would have 
been cruel of us (all danger being over) 
not to descend from our mount, and go 
and condole with the fallen aéronaut. We 
maliciously expressed our hopes that he 
was not seriously hurt; that the cow had 
not hit him too hard; and, I believe, the 
only infliction we spared him was that 
heartless one, ‘I told you so!’ He hob- 
bled out of our way as fast as he could, 
looking far more displeased with us, his 
advisers, than with the cow through 
whose means he had ascended gratis. 
That was another ungenerous return 
which I have had for bestowing really 
good advice, and which we will therefore 
call ingratitude number two.” 

My adventurcus youth smiled at the 
story, but still he looked uncertain and 
pre-oceupied. He clearly could not ge' 
it out of his head that a fictitious narra- 
tive, referring to existing places, was not 
a true history. ‘“ It is curious,” thought 
I to myself, “that people should make 
pilgrimages to the scenes of romance, 
and expect the very personages who have 
interested them to peep out at the win- 
dows to ask how they do, and perhaps 
even offer a lock of their hair: at least, 
it is a compliment to the fiction-maker.— 
Then,” I added aloud, for his encourage- 
ment, “although loth to give advice, | 
will nevertheless urge you not to think 
you have travelled a hundred and forty 
miles for nothing, because an illusion has 
been swept from your mind. Morning 
dreams, however delightful, ought not to 
prevent your enjoying your breakfast, 
after you are once wide awake ; and lost 
illusions, though sad bereavements, must 
have the gap they leave mantully stopped 
with common sense and practical good 
nature. As vou advance in years, you 
will find illusive sentiments even more 
painful to part with than illusive scenery. 
So console yourself with the realities o! 
life for the disappointment of your pre- 
conceived ideas. See Great Yarmouth— 
a notable town; eat bloaters at the foun- 
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tain-head; and if you go and look for 
Peggoty’s hut, although that object may 
escape your search (1 do not positively 
say that it will), you will find much to 
inte rest you. 

These comforting words reassured my 
tourist, and he philosophically resigned 
himself to the disappoimtment. “But 
then,” he said, collecting his thoughts, 
“I know nothing of the place, except 
Peggoty’s hut. I am not even sure that 
[ am come at the right time of the 
year. What, and when, is the Yarmouth 
season ?”’ 

“Yarmouth,” I answered, “like her 
own red herring, is never really out of 
season. The only approximation to such 
a hiatus is, if at all, in early spring. ‘The 
terrible e ast wind then shoots through 
the ‘tows’ like a stream of water from 
a fire-engine, sweeping everything mdis- 
criminately before it,—foul smells and 
innocent children Cunning old ladies 
ilien take care to close securely with paste 
and paper the minutest crannies of their 
bedroom window- frames, Javing them- 
selves up in ordinary till the weathercock 
points to a different quarter; otherwise, 
with this exception, there is a perennki i 
succession of little seasons, all enjoyable 
iN thei ‘ir several turns. 

“First, there is the mackerel season, 
with its bustle and its auctions, and its 
groupings on the beach, which an artist 
would give money to fix in his sketeh- 
book ; its fish-carts, and swills, and that 
brilliant suggestion from a verdant great- 
grandfather of a temporary railway over 
the sand! Inc idents, too, besides fish- 
vending and superstitious spittings on 
handsel-mone y. the cerulean hues of _ 
fresh-caught mackerel delight the eye 
they cleam in their washi ung-tubs, Which 
now and then are made to serve for more 
adventurous purposes. One day, two or 
three amphibious urchins put out to sea 
in these fish-rinsing ‘aukes ; a smartish 
westerly breeze arose, and set them in the 
way of duly ¢ discovering the coast of Nor- 
way, if some of ~ ever-peeping te lescopes 
of the place had not diseovered them just 
in time to be carried back to their native 
shore. For the exact amount of rope’ S- 
end afterwards administered, the curious 
— Ss! iwator must consult the local records. 

“The n there is the schoolboys’ an id the 
schoolgirls’ seas on, when the little dears, 
in their pol ki is and pinafors ‘s, come dows 
to the se aside to en) jov—alas ' too tran- 
sient—a_ six-weeks’ ho lidavs. Maritime 
well-sinking and experimental sandy for- 


tification are then the order of the day. 
Compute the stars which stud the sky, and 
you obtain an aliquot part of the number 
of shrimps and slices of bread-and-butter 
consumed during that voracious pe riod. 
The humours of the school crew are olten 
charming; high life below- stairs over 
again. Delicate and ultra-fashionable 
nursemaids lis sping out with fascinating 
grace, ‘Dear me, Miss a lage tat, 
another tide to-morrow? I am sure it 
cannot be high water so often as that’— 
‘Lbeg your pardon, Miss Piminy. During 
the Midsummer holidays there are three 
tides a week, and twice every Sunday 

but voung Mr. Buttons told me yeste nh ay 
that the cor poration mean to aiter that 


arrangement to suit the convenien e of 


visitors and pleasure trains.’— ‘Really, 
that will be very nice. But what an im- 
mense large hole there must be at the 
bottom of the sea, to let such a quant tity 
of — run away so quickly !’'—*‘ Oh 
dear, no, Piminy ; ‘not so large as you 


nt Fie imagine. >—* Well, . declare, 
Niminy ! ! did you ever sce such a burning 
shame as to let that sweet pink b: nnet 
be spoiled and faded by the nasty sea air? 

&e. &c. Our own old servant, whio 
acted as our crib-leader, though guiltiess 
both of natural philosophy and of unna- 
tural affectation, used to out-Canute 
Canute himself in the rebukes she gave 
to the German Ocean. In one of her 
ankles she had an immemorial sprain, 2nd 
she cherished a belicf that it ear? be 
instantly cured if she could plant one foot 
in the bri iny waters without wetting the 
fellow stocking. Often did we sce her 
dancing on the sand, in a sort of agit: ated 
double shufile, something like a nymph 
with bright and golden (say carrotty) hair, 
without being able to make her hornpipe 
terminate propitiously. 

“ Then comes the Cambridge towns-folk 
season, whom the long vacation annually 
releases from buttery bills, and bed- 
making, and chapel-bell tolling, and wine- 
merchanting, and horse- letting, and com- 
bination-room and kitchen labours, to 
breathe at ease upon the jetty till the 
October term calls them back again. 
Then arrives the herring season, when 
you had better button up your. coat, 
and ask Mary for your flannel waistcoat. 
Then follows close, and almost sim ulta- 
neously, the curing season, perfuming the 
town with an aromatic haze which fuml- 
gates and expels the autumnal miasma 
arising f; ‘om the neighbouring marshes. 
Sprats are ‘the last pale blossoms of the 
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expiring year,’ and serve you asa luscious 
wiet, to sharpen the appetite for coming 
Christmas. And even in January, with 
snow on the ground, the beach, unaltered, 
till affords an ever-charming promenade. 
For, in climates where the ocean does not 
freeze, the sea shows little distinction of 
season, In summer, it will have its storms; 
in winter, it boasts its haleyon days. The 
things which from time to time it gives us 
out of its hidden treasury, mark the time 
of year much more decidedly than its own 
aspect ever does. With oysters, we have 
an in the month, noting a certain modera- 
tion of temperature; with mackerel landed 
on the shore, we know that the cuckoo is 
singing over the meadow. Soles, however, 
are as rarely out of sorts as the heaithy 
youthful sea itself. On a coast without 
trees, like that we are approaching, there 
is little variation of phase to be seen. In 
winter, some details of the picture come 
out to the best advantage. ‘Ihe grass 
gleams with a more brilliant green, as it is 
lighted up in the low-glancing sunbeams, 
and the pools and streams with a brighter 
blue. Yarmouth, I repeat, is always iz 
season. 

“* What sort of folks are the Yarmouth 
people? is another natural inquiry to 
make. 

“ WhenI was a raw schoolboy, they used 
to puzzle me cruelly with the question— 
‘Well, what do you think of the Romans?’ 
I now experience considerably less diffi- 
culty in satisfying your curiosity. The 
Yarmouth people, I tell you in confidence, 
are made up of bad, good, and indifferent, 
of whom the latter may be reasonably 
assumed to constitute a considerable ma- 
jority. History helps us to a few indi- 
vidual portraits, and tells us that not in 
the present day alone have Yarmouth 
women proved themselves models of cou- 
rageous affection and constaney. Women, 
for instance, are vulgarly and falsely be- 
leved to be incompetent to keep a secret. 
A Yarmouth woman has refuted the libel. 
In 1736, Elizabeth Thompson was exe- 
cuted for the murder of a Dutchman. 
The crime was perpetrated at the Tuns 
Inn, in the Goal Row, which house was 
then kept by her. The actual murderer 
could not be discovered; and as this 


woman was proved to be in possession of 


the secret, which she obstinately refused to 
reveal, she was executed, as an accessory. 
| he real murderer confessed the crime on 
his death-bed. Her love was stronger 
than his; to save him, she dared to die. 
story also illustrates the canny pru- 
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dence of Yarmouth authorities. An order, 
made December 29, 1625, enacts ‘that 
the poor of this town should be prohibited 
from marrying, unless they could procure 
the handwriting of the alderman and chief 
constable of the ward, for the purpose of 
specifying their capability to maintain a 
family.’ Other characteristics are these : 
they are born and nursed, suckied and 
spoiled, much like the rest of English 
babes. They change their teeth; eat their 
predestined portion of pudding; go to 
school; grow up; make love; get married ; 
give and go to family and mixed parties ; 
attend church or chapel, regularly or not 
at all; settle their families; grow old; 
turn their face to the wall; die; are 
carried out; laid in their last home: 
mourned, or considered ‘a happy release ;’ 
succeeded in their titles and estates, their 
bakeries and their breweries; and are 
then forgotten utterly, as you and I one 
day shall be. 

“ Inhabitants of other watering places 
have been known to defer asking their 
visitor to dinner, till after he was com- 
fortably seated and settled in the carriage 
vhich was immediately to carry him away, 
—an ‘ask’ being considered equivalent to 
a ‘come’ in their statistics of hospitality. 
But allow me to assure you that no such 
piece of posthumous entertainment was 
ever reported as occurring in the town of 
Great Yarmouth. Furthermore, public 
meetings and town council debates are 
conducted there with a gentleness of de- 
meanour and an affability of language 
which render them almost liable to the 
reproach of tameness. A stranger has 
only to settle in the place to be received 
with open arms; every coferie and every 
club is instantly anxious to admit him. 
Ethnologists do also state that Yarmouth 
people enjoy the faculty of sleeping 
soundly with one eye open. But, with 
every opportunity of acquiring the art, I 
never could perform the feat myself, and, 
seriously, don’t believe it a fact. You 
may be sure, however-——” 

A whistle here interrupted the lecture, 
which might have continued to an undue 
length. The train stopped; and an official 
head and shoulders at the carriage-door 
sententiously uttered the words, “Tickets, 
gentlemen, 7/ you please.” | 

“Thank ‘you, sir,” said my listener. 
“T have already heard enough to tell me 
that I may spend a few days here 
pleasantly, though Peggoty s hut should 
turn out to be, not a real fabric, but a 
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PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF THE PICTURESQUE, 


No, 13. — KENILWORTH CASTLE. 


KENILWORTH CASTLE is situated in War- 
wickshire, about five miles from Coventry, 
and nearly an equal distance from War- 
wick. 

Whatever date antiquaries may be in- 
duced to assign to the original building, 
certain it is that an edifice on this spot 
was demolished inthe wars between King 
Edmund and Canute the Dane. 

The origin of the present castle dates 
from Geoffrey de Clinton, to whom the 
valuable manor of Kenilworthwas granted 
by Henry I.; but it soon reverted to the 
crown, for Henry I1. placed in it a strong 
garrison on the rebellion of his eldest son. 
The account of the provisions taken in 
for the use of the garrison, shows the 
value of money at that time. The fol- 
lowing are the particulars :—One hundred 
quarters of bread corn, S/. 2s. 2d. (little 
more than twopence a bushel); one hun- 
dred quarters of barley, 33s. 4d.; one 
hundred hogs, 7/. 10s. ; forty cows, salted, 

i/.; one hundred and twenty cheeses, 
40s.; twenty-five quarters of salt, 30s, 

By Henry ILL. Kenilworth Castle was 
repaired and adorned. The partiality of 
this king for foreigners formed one of the 
foibles of his character. Among _ his 
favourites, was a voung Earl, handsome 
in person, aud possessor of al! the accom- 
plishments of a gentleman and courtier of 








that age: his name was Simon de Mont- 
fort. The intimate access which De 
Montfort obtained to the court, threw 
him frequently into the society of the 
king’s sister, the Princess Kleanora, and 
she soon began to entertain towards her 
brother’s friend feelings of love. These 
feelings, however, were incompatible with 
a sacred vow which she had taken on the 
death of her husband, the Earl of Pem- 
broke: in the first transports of her sor- 
row, she had publicly pledged herself 
never again to become a wife, but remain 
a true spouse of Christ; and she had 
received from Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the spousal ring, in confirma- 
tion of the oath. 

These shackles had long lain so lightly 
upon her, that she had learned to forget 
that, in the eyes of the church, they were 
as adamantine fetters to bind her to the 
life of mournful widowhood, and she lis- 
tened but too readily to the whispers of 
that earthly love which she had sworn to 
renounce for ever. 

The lovers were well aware that their 
union was but too likely to meet with 
serious opposition ; not from the king, for 
his affection for De Montfort led him to 
sanction their attachment; but on the 
part of the clergy, who would object to 


the infringement of Eleanora’s vows ; and 
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on that of the barons, who regarded with 
the utmost dislike and mistrust the 
foreign favourites of the king, because 
they monopolized all places of trust, 
honour, and emolument. On these ac- 
counts the attachment of De Montfort 
and the princess was carefully concealed. 

On the 7th of January, 1258, their 
warriage was solemnized in a secret 
manner in the king’s private chapel at 
Westiniuster, by his own chaplain, Henry 
himself giving away his sister to the 
bridegroom, who, we are told, “ received 
her right joyfully, not ouly on account of 
the abundant love he bore her, but also 
for the loveliness of her person (she was 
but twenty-three years of age), the noble- 
ness of her mind, and the honours of her 
station.” 

No fond congratulations, no festive 
arrangements awaited the new-made 
bride. Yor several months the marriage 
remained a profound seeret ; but when at 
length it did transpire, the indignation of 
the nobles was extreme. The situation 
of the princess at court was made very 
painful and humiliating, because by many 
her marriage was considered illegitimate. 
At last her pride refused to brook its 
annoyances, and she retired to the Castle 
of Kenilworth, which her royal brother 
assigned to her as her residence. Wearily 
and sadly must the days have rolled over 
in this stately and lonely abode, while 
her hushand was performing a journcy to 
Rome, to obtain trom the Pope a con- 
firmation of his espousals. 

Earl Simon having contrived — by 
lavishing gifts and promises—to obtain 
the fulfilment of his petition, returned 
home. He made his appearance at court 
on the 14th of October, 1238, where he 
was most favourably received. He re- 
mained there, however, no longer than 
was absolutely necessary, but hastened to 
Kenilworth, where he arrived in time to 
cheer the drooping spirits of his young 
wife, and by the good news he brought to 
cast a gleam of brightness over the birth 
of their son, which took place on Advent 
Sunday, the 28th of November. 

he now happy mother, in order to seal 

the peace with’ her brother, requested 
him to officiate as godfather to the boy, 
Who received the name of Henry. The 
ishop of Chester, who was at that time 
baying a visit at Kenilworth, on his way 
to London, performed the baptismal cere- 
ony ; but was taken ill the same day, and 
Shortly afterwards expired at the Castle. 
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Kenilworth was, in after years, thie 
scene of other important events connected 
with the De Montfort: family, 

During the commotions, known as tiie 
Wars of the Barons, in 1262, the Earl of 
Leicester’s wife, Eleanora, principally 
resided here, for, behind its strong in- 
trenchments, she was safe from any 
sudden surprise. From the time that her 
husband first began to anticipate the pro- 
bability of a bloody termination to the 
civil contests, he had taken all possible 
pains to fortify this stronghold. Warlike 
machines, some of them brought over 
from the coutinent, had been erected at 
a great expense, the walls and towers 
strengthened, and constantly protected 
by a strong garrison; and Karl Simon 
might well believe, from the dauntless 
spirit of Eleanora, that her presence 
would add to the efficiency of resistance, 
in case of an attack upon his castle. 
Here, with her daughter, she passed the 
days—and long and anxious they must 
have been—while her husband and her 
sons were engaged in active combat. 

Frequently, however, the return of 
Earl Simon and his retainers, or the visits 
of the nobles of his party, afforded ani- 
mated variety to her otherwise mono- 
tonous existence. Among these visitants 
was Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, a firm and 
steadfast ally of the Montforts, between 
whom and the youuger Eleanora an 
attachment sprung up, which was sanc- 
tioned by her parents; and their future 
marriage, as soon as the present commo- 
tion had subsided, was agreed upon. 

The potent Earl of Leicester celebrated 
the Christmas of 1264 with great splen- 
dour at Kenilworth Castle, with his wife 
and family, surrounded by his warlike 
retainers, of whom he numbered one 
hundred and forty amongst his domestic 
servants only. His royal captives—hing 
Henry and Prince Edward, Richard, King 
of the Romans, and his son Kdmund— 
probably were amongst the guests ; for lic 
treated them with the courtesy due to 
their exalted rank, and Kenilworth was 
the place which he assigned as the resi- 
dence of some of them. we 

Aftce the death of the great chie!, 
Simon de Montfort, at the fatal battle ot 
Evesham, in August, 1265, his eldest son, 
Simon, assumed the position of leader o' 
the Leicester faction. He unfurled his 
banner at Kenilworth Castle ; and here he 
received those who fled from the battle- 
field, and the friends and followers o! 
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persons killed. Their daily ine ‘reasiIng 
numbe rs, and their ex: aspe ration of mind, 

consequence of — death of their 
kindred and familiars,”’ gave great strength 
and contidence to the young earl, who 
“sent abroad his bailiffs and officers hke 
a king; his soldiers spoiling, burning, 
plun dermg, and ——- the hor uses, 
lands, and lordships o his adversaries, 
driving away their tek, and lmprison- 
ing mnany, foreing th em to what fines he 
pleased for their libe rty.” 

This dreadful state of things continued 
until the king, becoming seriously alarmed 
for the consequences, determined to lay 
siege to the eastle; and to that end he 
marched with a large foree to Warwick, 
where le was joined by other troops which 
had been collected from different parts of 
the country. 

Tie siege was commenced in form on 
the 23rd of June, 1266, and continued 
for some time with great vigour. At 
length, young Simon, fearing the ultimate 
result, ‘stole away privately from the 

castle, to seek assistance at the hands of 
krance. 

During lis absence, offers were made 
to the besieged of a very advantageous 
nature, in case they would surrender 
but they refused, until they had heard the 
result of their chiet’s negotiations. The 
siege was pressed with renewed vigour ; 
theretore, Simon, who appears to have 
failed in his efforts to obtain eflicient. aid 
from the French court, returned to Eng- 
land, and eluded the vigilance of the 
king’s ollicers, who had received strict 
orders to wateh the ports night and day 
to prevent his landing. Instead, however, 
of returning to Kenilworth Castle, he 
formed a separate party among. the 
marshes of the Isle of Ely, which atiorded 
a strong natural position of defence. ‘This 
course must have been adopted a, either 
because he found it impossible to enter 
the castle, or, perhaps, beeause, trusting 
to the brave garrison for its def ‘fence, he 
thought it more advisable to at tempt its 
relict by making a diversion in another 
quar Ler. 

Matters were in this position when the 
celebrated Dictui e hentlirorth w as pro- 
claimed on the last. day of October. 1266. 
it enacted that the parties forming the 
Montfort faction, and whose estates had 
been conliscatea by a pi irliament pre- 
VIOUSLY Assen ibled at W incheste r, michi 
sane their property by a pecuniary tine 

roportioned to the nature of the otience, 
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and payable to the persons then holding 
the forfeited estates. The fine was not 
to exceed five years’ income of the estate, 
nor to be less than two years’. The ex- 
ceptions were—the Earl of Leicester, 
whose case was left undetermined; the 
Karl of Derby, who was to pay seven 
years’ income of his lands ; and Sir Henry 
de Hastings, who was to be imprisoned 
seven years, or submit to the king’s 
pleasure. 

These terms were refused. Thie garri- 
son, headed by Sir Henry de Hastings, 
declared they had received the castle from 
the Countess, who had been just driven 
from the kingdom; that to her they held 
themselves responsible for it, and that 
nothing should induce them to give it up, 
unless ‘she herself commanded it. 

But disease and famine accomplished 
what foree of arms failed in effecting; 
and on the 21st of December, the haggard 
garrison, after having bravely sustained 
te SIX months? siege, marched forth with 
all their banners, arms, and accoutre- 
ments, from Kenilworth, and the stately 
dwelling fell into the handsof the royalists. 
It was bestowed, along with the Earldom 
of Leicester, upon the king’s younger son, 
Prince Edmund of Lancaster. 

In the seventh year of the reign of 
Edward I., Kenilworth Castle was made 
the scene of a splendid and costly festival, 
the chief promoter of which was Roger 
de Mortimer, Earl of March, who was 
also the principal chal enger in the tlt- 
yard. ‘This personage appears to have 
been one of the most fashionable gallants 
of the time, and his own son named him 
“The hing of Folly.” Dugdale says 
that “he sumptuously entertained a hun- 
dred knights, and as many ladies, for 
three days ; the like whereof was never 
before in England; and then began the 
Kound Table (so called by reason that 
the place wherein they practised those 
feats was environed with a strong wail 
in a round form). And upon the fourth 
day, the golden lion, in sign of triumph, 
being yielded to him, he carried it (with 
all the company) to Warwick.” 

Thomas, the son of Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the possession of the 
castle, joined the barons against the fa- 
vourites of Edward L.: and although the 
king once pardoned him, and restored his 
forteited lands, yet, in 1322, he was taken 
in arms at the battle of Boroughbridge, 
and a few days afterwards was beheaded 
at Pontefract. The castle then became 











the property of the king, who, when he 
saw dangers threatening around him, sent 
orders to the governor to keep a sufficient 
carrison in the fortress, intending to retire 
thither in the worst emergency of his for- 
‘ones, And indeed he then did become 
an inmate of Kenilworth, but it was as a 
prisoner. Having been seized in Wales 
py Henry, Earl of Lancaster (brother and 
heirof Thomas), and others, he was brought 
here and kept in close confinement. 

On the 20th of January, 1327, a depu- 
tation, consisting of bishops, earls, and 
barons, with two knights from each 
county, and two representatives from 
every borough in the kingdom, waited 
upon the royal prisoner to announce to 
hin, in the name of that assembly, and 
the whole people of England, that he was 
declared incapable of government. 

The king appeared in the great hall of 
the castle, wrapped in a common black 
cown, At the sight of Adam Orleton, 
bishop of Hereford, he fell to the ground 
senseless. There are two accounts of a 
part of this remarkable interview; but 
that which seems most consistent with 
the weak character of the king is, that 
he, without opposition or protest, for- 
wally renounced the royal dignity, and 
tianked the Parliament for not having 
overlooked the rights of his son. 

Then Sir William Trussel, as Speaker 
of the whole Parliament, solemnly told 
1m that he was no longer king; that all 
fealty and allegiance was withdrawn from 
win; and that he must henceforth be 
cousidered as a private man. 
ns the Speaker ceased, Sir Thomas 
mount, the steward of the household, 
stepped forward, and broke his white 
wand or staff of office, and declared that 
all persons engaged in Edward’s service 
were discharged and freed by that act. 
(His ceremony, which was one usually 
performed at a kine’s death, was held as 
“a entire completion of the process of 
dethronement : 

Lhe deputation then returned to Lon- 
Gon, leaving the captive king in henil- 
worth Castle, where he remained till he 
we wp into the hands of Sir John 
pe oun This fierce inan, and lis 
‘ oN iniquity, Sir Thomas Berke- 
worth nth their prisoner from Keil 
ange ore night-time, and conveyed 
"to Berkeley Castle, where lie was 
Wilmately murdered. 

“Han open field between Kenilworth and 
arwick they are said to have set the poor 
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wretched king down on the bare ground, 
and shaved him with dirty water out of a 
neighbouring ditch. Stow’s account of the 
indignity is as follows :— Devising to dis- 
figure him that he might not. be known, 
they determined to shave as well the hair 
of his head as also of his beard; wherefore, 
as in their journey they travelled by a little 
water which ran in a ditch, they com- 
manded him to light from his horse to be 
shaven; to whom, being set on a molehill, 
a barber came unto him with a basin of 
cold water taken out of the ditch, to shave 
him withal, saying unto the king that that 
water would serve for that time. T'o whom 
Edward answered, that would they nould 
they, he would have warm water jor lis 
beard; and to the end that he might keep 
his promise, he began to weep, and to shed 
tears plentifully.” 

After the death of King Edward, Henry 
Karl of Laneaster, lately mentioned, was 
restored to his brother’s possessions ; and 
from him Kenilworth Castle descended, 
through his son and grand-daugliter, tothe 
famous John of Gaunt, “ time-honoured 
Laneaster,” who greatly improved aud en- 
larged the castle. When John of Gaunt’s 
son, Henry Bolingbroke, became king, his 
possessions as Duke of Lancaster were 
united to the crown. Kenilworth remained 
a royal property, without interruption, 
until the reign of Elizabeth. 

Henry V. kept the Lent of 1414 in this 
castle, and “ caused an harber there to be 
planted in the marish, for his pleasure, 
among the thorns and bushes, where a fox 
had harbored, which fox he killed, being 
a thing thought to prognosticate that he 
should expel the crafty deceit of the French 
king; besides which he also there builded 
a most pleasant place, and caused it to be 
named Le Plaisant Maris, or the Pleasant 
Marsh. . . . In this Lent season, wlulst 
the king lay at Kenilworth, messengers 
came to him from Charles the Dauphin 
of France, with a present of Paris balls 
for him to play withal; but the king dis- 
courteously wrote to him that he would 
shortly send to him London balls, with the 
which he would break down the roofs of 
the houses of Paris.” 

From this, nothing of consequence oc- 
ews in the history of the castle, execpt 
the repairs and alterations effected in it 
bv Henry VIII., until Queen Elizabeth, 
who in the fifth year of her reign bestowed 
it upon her favourite Robert Dudley, wom 
she soon after created Baron of Denbigh 
and Earl of Leicester. From him the castle 
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of Kenilworth and the surrounding domain 
received most extensive additions and alte- 
rations, which Sir William Dugdale in- 
forms us cost him no less than sixty thou- 
sand pounds—a sum equal to halfa million 
of our present money. Although his works 
are of the most recent date, they have the 
most ancient and ruined appearance, hav- 
ing been built of a brown friable stone, 
ill calculated to resist atmospheric 
changes. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his romance of 
Kenilirorth, has given the following de- 
scription of the appearance which the 
castle presented in its most perfect state: 
—‘The outer wall of this splendid and 
cigantic structure enclosed seven acres, a 
part of which was occupied by extensive 
stables, and by a pleasure-garden with its 
trim arbours and parterres, and the rest 
forming the large base-court or outer yard 
of the noble castle. The lordly structure 
itself, which was near the centre of this 
spaciousinclosure, was composed of ahuge 
pile of magnificent castellated buildings, 
of different ages, surrounding an inner 
court, and bearing in the names attached 
to each portion of the mass, and in the ar- 
morial bearings which were there blazoned, 
the emblems of mighty chiefs who had long 
passed away. A large and massive keep, 
which formed the citadel of the castle, was 
of great antiquity. It bore the name of 
Cwsar, probably from its resemblance to 
that in the Tower of London so ealled. 
The external wall of this castle was, on 
the south and west sides, adorned and 
defended by a lake, partly artilicial, across 
which Leicester constructed a stately 
bridge. The gate-house, which still exists, 
is equal in extent and superior in archi- 
tecture to the baronial castle of many a 
northern chief. Beyond the lake lay an 
extensive chase, full of red deer, fallow 
deer, roes, and every species of game, and 
abounding with lofty trees, from amongst 
which the extended front and massive 
towers of the castle were seen to rise in 
majesty and beauty.” 

Queen Elizabeth visited the Earl of 
Leicester in his splendid abode in the 
years 1566, 1568, and 1575. The two 
lirst visits were attended with no ereat 
ceremony nor expense; but the last so 
tar eclipsed anything of the kind that had 
ever been known, that it has been thought 
worthy of being noticed in the annals of 
the country. The sports continued for 
seventeen days together, with all imagin- 
uble magnificence. : 
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After these grand doings, the Ear! 
continued to reside occasionally at 
Kenilworth. He was on his way to this 
seat when he was taken ill of a fever 
at Cornbury Park in Oxfordshire, of 
which he died on the 4th of September, 
1588. 

Leicester bequeathed the possession of 
this castle, with all the parks, chases, and 
lands belonging to it, to his brother, the 
Karl of Warwick, for life, and the inherit. 
ance to his only son, Sir Robert Dudley, 
whose legitimacy he did not acknowledge. 
James I. contrived, through the agency of 
the Lady Lettice, the widow of the Kar! 
of Leicester, to cheat the son out of the 
father’s great possessions. ‘The more gene- 
rous Prince Henry, upon whom Kenil- 
worth was bestowed, negotiated for its 
purchase with Sir Robert Dudley, who 
had gone to Italy. In consideration ot 
fourteen thousand five hundred pounds, 
to be paid withina twelvemonth, and some 
other minor conditions, certain deeds were 
sealed, and fines levied, for settling the 
right of inheritance to the lands in the 
Prince and his heirs. But Prince Henry 
dying soon after, there were not above 
three thousand pounds ever paid; and 
that sum being given to a merchant, 
who is said to have become i 
it never came into Sir Robert’s hands; 
yet upon the death of his brother, 
Charles took possession of the castle as 
his heir. 

A stronger than Charles divided the 
whole property amongst his captains and 
counsellors ; and from the time of Crom- 
well the history of Kenilworth is that ot 
its gradual decay and final ruin. No 
cannon has battered its massive wall, “in 
many places of fifteen and ten feet thick- 
ness ;” no turbulent soldiery has torn 
down the hangings and destroyed the 
architraves and carved ceilings of “ the 
rooms of great state within the same ;” 
no mines have exploded in its “ stately 
cellars, all carried upon pillars and 
architecture of freestone carved and 
wrought.” 

Vor a long period decay was suffered to 
extend the ruin which the Protectors 
oilicers commenced. The further pro- 
gress of the devastation was, however, 
arrested by the present Karl of Clarendon, 
the proprietor; and if this magnilicent 


ruin be now left to the slow inroads of 


time, it is likely to remain a monument 0! 
baronial grandeur which many future age= 
may contemplate :— 


~~ 
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ary Keep of Kenilworth ! 
— a Sonar and drear " 
Its turrets from the crumbling mass 
Their broken forms uprear! 
With summits crown’d with verdure green, 
And wild moss creeping o'er ; 
Where, floating in emblazon’d sheen, 
The banner wav’d of yore! 


The hoary Keep of Kenilworth! 
How proudly once it stood, 
With lake and park, and moat and bridge, 
And acres broad and good. 


Now all hemm’d in by ploughing toil, 
The very waters dried, 

With scarce a vestige on the soil 
To mark its ancient pride. 


The hoary Keep of Kenilworth! 
How fallen is its state, 

The princely home of mighty chiefs, 
Now shorn and desolate. 

A shelter for the bird that stays 
His wearied wing to rest, 

And carols out his plaintive lays 
From some deserted nest. 


* * * * 
The hoary Keep of Kenilworth! 
It bears upon its brow 
A monitory hint to man, 
To which his soul must bow. 
Though heedlessly he mark the pile, 
Or vainly may regret, 
Both suns have risen with a smile, 
And both must have their set! 
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THE GHOST DISCOVERED. 


. ’ 1° . } ' * 
i} there lived at Paris a celebrated 
au who professed, even to fanaticism, 

the worship of his native country. This 
was Dr. Bayle, physician im ordmary to 
. é. i ‘ rm ’ é ne 

the emperor Napoleon. The doctor was 
born in a little village of the lower Alps, 


—_ 
4 
oes 


ealled Pernet: and when the duties of lis 
profession permitted, he abandoned his 
rich) patronage, and the sumptuous Im- 
perial residence, to go and live some days 
withthe gwoou peasants, his OWh Comrades, 
under the modest roof where he was born. 


There, during the winter, the mountaims 
and valleys are covered with snow, the 
torreut becomes mate, and one only hears, 
at long intervals, a hardy white-breasted 
blackbird, whistling from the top of a 
juniper. No human being ventures across 
the ficlds: beasts and men often shelter 
themselves together in stables, where 
they pass eight entire months in the most 
perfect Intimacy and harmony. 

The arrival of the good doctor was 
hailed by all the inhabitants of the valley 
us ahappy event. His kindred, even to 
the fifth degree, hastened to see him from 
all parts of the country, each accompanied 
by some invalid, who came to ask health 
of the iiustrions physician. 

When this tlood of visitors had a little 
subsided, the doetor divided his time into 
two parts. ‘The days he devoted to study, 
the evenings to his friends. One evening 

December, near Christmas, the as- 
cinbly of friends was more numerous 


than usual; the snow was falling with- 
out, and all was dark. Suddenly the door 
opened, anda vouth of the village entered. 
‘Tie new comer first shook the snow from 
lus hat, he then daid aside his eabax (that 
Is the name the herdsmen of the lower 
Alps ve always given their mantles), 
and saluted with these words—a loeal 
formu “God be with you! Good 
evens, Monsicur le Doeteur, and all 
= ge af 

“Good evening, Peter,” replicd the 
ci ctor: “it seenss there is bad weather 
Out oO S, 

“So bad,’ answered Peter, “that— 
without offence to the companv—if you 
had not been here, I should not have 
come. | should have stayed with our 
suacep.  flad it not been for you,” added 
lie, with some en barrassient, ‘*T should 
have been afraid.” 

*tiow without me*’ 


asked M. Bayle. 


“Tt scems I was too far from you to 
give you courage.” 

“he fact is,’ replied Peter, “the 
night is so dark one can hardly sce two 
steps before one. I came almost groping 
my way, when, before the house of Master 
Remusat, I perceived something like a 
light; one would have said it was a female, 
clothed in white. At first I was fright- 
ened; then I recollected that you had 
often explained to us how the lights that 
the wood-choppers and country people 
take for ghosts are often produced by 
rotten wood; so I walked right up to it, 
and found it was the great trunk of a 
dead tree plaeed before the door, which 
had frightened me so.” 

“And if you had not approached it 
boldly,” said the doetor, “you would 
have recounted to your children and 
grandchildren that you had encountered 
in your youth a ghost, before the house of 
M. Remusat.” 

“With regard to ghosts, then, Mon- 
sieur le Docteur, you do not believe it 
true that the dead come back ?”’ 

“As a Christian, and a man of sense, 
no: 1 do not believe it. But you, Peter! 
are you not ashamed to retain a doubt on 
this subject 2” 

“Saving your presence, Monsieur 
Bayle,” cried an old woman who was 
spinning at a wheel in the corner, “ you 
are wrong to talk in this way to the 
young. My poor father—God rest his 
soul!—was just like you; he did not 
believe in ghosts; but one night, as he 
entered the chureh alone, he saw two 
great spirits fiy around the altar many 
times ; they even spoke to him in a voice 
like that of a little child; but he could 
not understand what they said. My 
futher returned trembling to the house, 
and so much afraid, poor man, that he 
was deadly pale. After that, it was need- 
less to say there were no ghosts.” 

“My poor Margaret,” replied the 
doctor, “it is too late now to convince 
you of your mistake, and I shall not 
undertake it. But, without offence to 
your father, I must tell these young 
people that the poor dear man had drunk 
more than one cup, when he fancied he 
saw all that he related to you, and 1 am 
very sure that it was spirits of wine, 
rather than ghostly spirits which nade 
him turn so pale.” ~ 






THE GHOST 


“What do you say, then ?” replied tlie 
id woman, angrily; “dare you this even- 
0 

‘ng, at the holy hour of Christmas, go 
alone, and without a light, to walk in the 
NT eit go, certainly; why should I 
not? There are no thieves in the country. 
What should I fear?” 

«Ghosts, Monsieur Bayle, ghosts!” 
cried the old woman. “It is impossible 
that it can be agreeable to encounter a 
chost. My poor father—Hcaven rest his 
soul!—was like you.” 

“Let me go,” cried M. Bayle, impa- 
tiently ; “I see that to convince you one 
must wef. Only tell me what you wish 
me to bring back, to prove that I have 
heen in the church.” 

«Oh, a very little thing,” said, in a 
tone, half jesting, half earnest, a peasant, 
who till then had remained silent, and 
who was no other than the bell-ringer of 
the village. “Here is the key of the 
church; open the door, go straight to the 
main altar, which is opposite to the door, 
and pass behind it. In groping about 
with your hands you will find a hole; at 
the bottom of that hole there is a human 
skull, They say doctors have no fear of 
such things; if you will bring that skull, 
we shall indeed see that you have been 
in the church.” 

“Certainly, I will bring it, and perhaps 
i good cold besides, to cure you all of 
iwo evils of which people rarely get 
cured—fear and prejudice,” murmured 
M. Bayle. He put on a thick cloak, and 
prepared to set out. As he was upon 
the door-sill, old Margaret cried out :— 

“Believe me, Monsicur Bayle, better 
uisay your words than make a_ bad 
bargain—remain at home.” But without 
ustenmg more, he shrugged up _ his 
shoulders, and disappeared. The doctor 
entered the church, and had no difficulty 
in finding the hole behind the altar. He 
plunged his arm into the opening, reached 
the head, drew it towards him, and seized 
itwith both hands. At the same moment 
v seemed to him that he heard a low and 
plaintive sound. He attributed this to 
« grating produced by the bone in contact 
with the stone. When he was in the 
ulddle of the church the same sound was 
‘eproduced, more distinctly and painfuliy 
than at first. “It is an owl,” said the 
ing to himself, and he went out. To 
cole door, he laid the head upon the 
4 thet a he had turned the key 
had h 0ck, he stooped down. No sooner 

€ taken up the head, than he heard 


> 
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the same sound repeated. This surprised 
him greatly, but he said to himself im- 
mediately, “That plaintive sound does 
not proceed from this inert body. From 
what place, then, does it come?” And 
in walking he listened attentively to the 
sound of his steps to discover the effects 
of his least movements. Soon no doubt 
remained; two moans were heard simnul- 
taneously, and this time he was sure that 
they came out of the skull. is science 
revolted at first against the evidence. 
“There must be,” said he to himself, 
“organs to produce the articulate sounds 
that [ hear, and there are no living organs 
in this insensible bone.” He shook the 
head between his clenched hands, and 
heard nothing. He calculated its weight, 
and found ¢iat to be nothing extraordi- 
nary. He now felt assured of the ab- 
surdity. He repeated, “I must have been 
deceived. These noises were only in my 
imagination.” His conviction, however, 
was of short duration. The plaintive 
cries succeeded each other rapidly three 
times more, and doubt became impossible. 
I have said that the doctor was super- 
stitious, and now, under the influence of 
a vague terror, he was incapable of rea- 
soning, and secking out the natural 
causes of this strange noise. He re- 
proached himself for his pride in the 
presence of his friends. He thought this 
might be a miracle to humble his vanity. 
His forehead was covered with sweat, his 
legs trembled, and it seemed to him that 
he was nailed to the place and could not 
walk a step. At last he returned to the 
house. The door was opened. His friends 
were waiting for him. He entered. At his 
appearance the silent assembly trembled. 
He was deadly pale, and his fixed look 
had something frightful in it. When he 
was in the middle of the room, he laid 
down the skull; at the same moment a 
double ery was heard from it, and the 
doctor fell, fainting. His friends now 
became terrified. The old bell-ringer 
alone remained unmoved, and came for- 
ward to the aid of M. Bayle, who was 
slowly recovering. His first ‘words 
were— 

“The head ?” 

“Tt is there, Monsieur.” 

“ Have you heard that noise 

Certainly.” o 

« What, then, is there in that skull? 
murmured M. Bayle. 

“Probably a nest of bats; there has 
been one in it every year,” responded the 


old bell-ringer. 
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152 THE GHOST 


M. Bayle rallied; but the villagers dare 
not approach. He took the skull into 
his hands, and thrusting his fingers into 
the occipital opening, he drew out some 
fragments of straw, and old linen rags ; 
it was the nest of two voung bats, which 
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presently appeared, and being too feeble 
to fly, fell heavily upon the ground, 
flapping their little wings. 

“Behold the ghost!” said Dr. Bayle. 
“You sce it, my poor friends; yet J, for 
a moment, even J, was afraid.” 


S OF POPULAR FALLACIES. 


No. 8.--THE VULGARITY OF LABOUR. 


Wuart is vulgarity? That is a question 
that would puzzle many a person to 
answer. A writer in one of the early 
volumes of the Edinburgh Review, with- 
out venturing to define that “terrible 
thing called vulgarity,” holds that it is 
“something which makes society dis- 
agreeable, and chiefly by means of selfish- 
Ness, ignorance, and narrowness of mind.” 
Ile also contends that vulgarity is not 
the vice of uncivilized life, ‘but of a cer- 
tain state of civiliz: ition. * Its seat is not 
among mountains and wild pastures, but 
in comfortable trading towns, and cities 
of gay manufactures. The very savage 
has noble and refined m: uiners, comp: ared 
with the mechanic or auctioneer ;? and 
would stick a dirk into your side upon 
as little cause, and with as little com- 
punction as Callum Beg, in Wrerley, 
olfered to “ kittle the quarters” of mine 
host of the “Candlestick.” The writer 
voes on—* The tradesman of our own 
days is not only actually and absolutely 
an inferior animal to the hunter: -peas sant 
of ancient times, but he is incomparably 
farther from being on a level with what is 
highest in society around him.” And he 
thinks that the great discovery of the 
subdivision of labour upon which national 
prosperity is almost exclusively founded, 
has had asad effect upon the character 
of the lower orders, and has degraded 
the bulk of the population far be low the 
average of less wealthy communities. 
And he goes on further to attribute the 
superior gentility of the higher classes 
to their resistance to the law and their 
abit of settling disputes by the pistol. 
tA ereat deal of the spirit and polish by 
which the higher ranks are distinguished, 
is derived, we are persuaded, from the im- 
portance they aseribe to things which 
law has not vet been able to subdue to 
hey author ty # 


authority, fo the practice of du lling, 


and of proscription from good society for 
notorious violation of its sanctions. If 
there were a court in which a gentleman 
could seek for reparation for his wounded 
honour, or from which he could despatch 
an officer to recover satisfaction for his 
affronts, there would soon be a pretty 
visible falling off, we fear, in the dignity 
and refinement of our present manners.” 
All this was put out forty years ago asa 
philosophical reason for the vulgarity of 
one class of society, and the gentility 
of another. But forty years’ longer ex- 
perience of the effects of the subdivision 
of yor * and the increased wealth of 
the nation, has given rise to far different 
and mneh more just and accurate opinions 
both on the one side and the other. We 
nay still accept his description of vul- 
garity as “something which makes so- 
cic ty “disagrecable, and chiefly by means 
of si cltishness, i ignorance, and narrowness 
of mind ;” but we are by no means pre- 
pared to admit his reasonings or opinions 
as to the causes from whieh it springs, or 
to grant that the tradesman of modern 
times is an inferior animal to the savage 
Highlander or other barbarian. 

We ask, then, if “selfishness, igno- 
rance, and narrowness of mind,” are 
necessarily confined to those who labour ? 
Or are they produced as an effect of 
labour? (¢ ‘ertainly not; they are to be 
found in all classes and erades f society; 
from the stiff, starched “old inte who sits 
all day bolt upright in her high-backed 
chair, with her hands crossed before her, 
and never stoops, even to pick up a pin 
—down to the dirtiest maid-of-all-work 
who ever wore out her knees with scrub- 
bing the steps of the door into the pro- 
per degree of whiteness; from as prac- 
tised a duellist as the celebrated Lord 
Camelford down to the wacient haw — 
that ever drove spade into the earth, 
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was as ignorant of pistols as Mr. Pitt, 
yho, when going out to fight a duel with 
\r. Tierney, on being told to be careful 
of the pistols, as they had hair triggers, 
examined them most curiously to dis- 
cover the hair, but, disappointed in his 
search, gravely answered, “I cannot see 
any hair.’ Nor are selfishness, igno- 
rance, and narrowness of mind confined 
to any particular locality ; whatever may 
be the case “among mountains and wild 
astures,” we are certain that they are to 
be found among the cultivated hills and 
tame pastures of this country to quite as 
ereat an extent as in “comfortable 
trading towns, and cities of gay manu- 
factures.’ ‘There are coarse, brutal 
natures to be found in all classes of 
society, among the educated as well as 
the uneducated, whom no _ intercourse 
with the world ean polish, no admixture 
with society soften. Among the less 
educated, this coarseness and brutality 
may assume its most offensive form; but 
it is equally injurious to society when 
indulged in & a gay military officer, who 
assaults a policeman in his efforts to 
preserve order and regularity; and the 
world is wise enough in these days to in- 
ilict as severe a punishment on the dash- 
ing soldier as if he had been an humble 
labourer. But this coarseness and bru- 
tality is not the consequence of labour ; 
it is most common, indeed, amongst those 
to whom all labour is irksome. And in 
labour itself, there is something really 
elevating and ennobling; to know that 
we have work to do, and to do it with 
our whole heart, is certain to raise and 
elevate the character above the “selfish- 
ness, Ignorance, and narrowness of mind, 
which constitute “vulgarity.” It is those 
who shirk their work—who throw off on 
others’ shoulders the burthen which they 
themselves should bear, who are among 
the most intensely “ sellish ;” it is those 
who idle and do not labour who are the 
most intensely “ignorant ;” it is those 
who make no exertion to expand their 
Teasoning faculties, who condemn them- 
selves to everlasting “narrowness of 
nud?” Labour, instead of being vulgar 
i itself, is, in truth, the great panacea 
igainst vulgarity. 
Bs ¥ very true that among those en- 
saged In the operations of manual labour, 
there is greater coarseness of manners 
_ — those of higher station: but 
Ne — Fs from their labour, but 
ra ig -_Suliicient pais have not been 
mM 7 their early training to teach 
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them the advantages they would derive 
from a more eentle and polished habit. 
It may be true that forty years ago, “the 
tradesman was Incomparably farther from 
being on a level with what is highest in 
society around him than the savage moun- 
taineer.” But it is true no longer; not 
only is the general level much more highly 
elevated than it was forty years ago, but 
a much larger portion of society has 
reached that level: the tradesman tread: 
closely on the heels of the courtier, and 
“calls his kibe.” There is as much, and 
perhaps more, vulgarity among the idle 
rich as among the hardhanded sons of 
labour. Even Sir Walter Scott, with all 
his feudal feelings, has paid a noble 
tribute to the worth and excellence of the 
labouring classes. “I fear you have some 
very young ideas in your head,” he said 
to Lockhart, who had put forth some 
paradox respecting the different classes of 
society: “are you not too apt to measure 
things by some reference to literature— 
to disbelieve that anybody ean be worth 
much care who has no knowledge of that 
sort of thing, or taste for it? God help 
us! what a poor world this would be if 
that were the true doctrine! I have read 
books enough, and observed and con- 
versed with enough of eminent and splen- 
didly cultivated minds, too, in my time; 
but I assure you, I have heard higher 
sentiments from the lips of poor, unedu- 
cated men and women, when exerting the 
spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under 
difficulties and afflictions, or speaking 
their simple thoughts as to circumstances 
in the lot of friends and neighbours, than 
I ever yet met with out of the pages of 
the Bible. We shall never Icarn to feel 
and respect our real calling and destiny, 
unless we have taught ourselves to con- 
sider everything as moonshine compared 
with the education of the heart.” 
Another extract from a letter written by 
Sir Walter Scott to his second son 
Charles, while pursuing his studies, will 
show us that he, at least, did not attach: 
the idea of vulgarity to labour. “I can- 
not too much impress upon your mind 
that dabour is the condition which God 
has imposed on us in every station of life 
—there is nothing worth having that can 
be had without it, from the bread which 
the peasant wins with the sweat of his 
brow, to the sports by which the rich 
man must get rid of his exxz?. The only 
difference betwixt them is, that the poor 
man labours to get a dinner to his appe- 
tite, the rich man to get an _— to 
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his diuner. As for knowledge, it can no 
more be planted in the human mind with- 
out labour, than a field of wheat can be 
produced without the previous use of the 
plough. There is, indeed, this great dif- 
ference, that chance or circumstances may 
so cause it that another shall reap what 
the farmer sows: but no man can be de- 
prived, whether by accident or misfortune, 
of the fruits of his own studies; and the 
liberal and extended acquisitions otf know- 
ledge which he makes are all for his own 
use. Labour, my dear boy, therefore, and 
improve the time. In youth our steps 
are light, and our minds are ductile, and 
Knowledge is easily laid up; but if we 
neglect our spring, our summers will be 
useless and contemptible, our harvest will 
be chail, and the winter of our old age 
unrespected and desolate.” 

Labour, then, being the common lot of 
all men, cannot in itself ve essentially 
‘ulgar, unless we restrict the term to the 
and that would de- 
prive the word of anything lke a re- 
proachful meaning. But in the ordinary 
sense it is conimonly attached to those 
engaged in manual labour, or in trading 
transactions ; and the haughty idle look 
down upon these and stigmatise them as 
vulgar. Now sellishness, ignorance, and 
narrowness of mind, are not common to 
all men engaged in manual labour or in 
irade, any more than liberality, wisdom, 
and expansion of intellect are common to 
ull men who are rich and idle. Conse- 
quently, vulgarity is no more the badge 
of the one than gentility is the undoubted 
mark of the other. It is, in fact, a quality 
of the mind, this “terrible vulgarity,” 
which is not confined to any sphere or 
station, which is not inherent to any kind 
of labour or oceupation, and which re- 
quires something more than “ the practice 
of dueling,” or the uncertain “ proscrip- 
tion from good society,” to get rid of. 
As long as the Mammon-worship of the 
day prevails we shall be certain to find 
vulgarity crowding into high places, and 
not proscribed: as long as we reverence 
& human money-bag we shall be certain 
to tind vulgarity ascending and descend- 
iug the ladder of society, from the duke 
to the peasant. As Sir Walter Scott found 
the most elevated sentiments among the 
humblest classes, so have we often found 
one of “ Nature’s gentlemen,” with a 
tone of thought and feeling worthy of the 
highest rank, among the rude sons of 
Lab ur. The Mammon-worship is not so 
rife among them as with t bigl 
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station. There is a cheering hope, where 
such feelings are found to prevail in spite 
of all the sordid accompaniments by which 
they are surrounded, that by the appli. 
cation of proper means the whole of the 
labouring class may be elevated out of the 
coarseness of manners and real vulgarity 
of thought which do them so much 
damage, and place an undeserved stigma 
on labour itself. The extended educa- 
tion of the people is doing much to get 
rid of their ignorance and narrowness 
of mind, but the other element of vul- 
varity, selfishness, is a strong monster 
not easily subdued ; one which ean only 
be conquered by the ‘education of the 
heart.” 

We are all labourers, or ought to be so, 
from the highest to the lowest. How is 
it that the labourers of the higher class 
have less of the so-called vulgarity of 
labour than the lowest ? Because they 
“consume their own smoke.” This is 
one of Carlyle’s quaint expressions, full, 
nevertheless, of the deepest meaning. 
As the soot and smoke discolour the skin, 
and give a coarseness and rudeness to 
the external man, so do the harsh lan- 
euage, the disobligng manners, the want 
of courtesy towards each other, discolour 
and befoul the inner man, and produce 
that vulgarity of thought which effectually 
prevents the elevation of the character, 
and excludes them from the society ot 
the more refined. In these days, we are 
seeking to prevent the tall chimneys of 
labour from vomiting forth their smoke, 
and defacing the fair front of nature— 
from annoying their neighbours, and m- 
juring the verdure of the fields and groves 
—from carrying foul smells and _pesti- 
lential vapours into the dwellings of those 
surrounding them; and science is seeking 
the means of converting this baneful ele- 
ment into useful products, or, at least, in 
preventing it from becoming injurious— 
striving, indeed, to make each chimney 
“consume its own smoke.” And what 
science is endeavouring to effect for this 
physical inconvenience, the higher class 
of labourers—the best informed and best 
educated among them—have effected for 
the moral inconvenience. They have 
“consumed theirown smoke ;” they have 
discovered that, while it is pernicious to 
their neighbours, it is worse than useless 
to themselves—that it covers themselves 
with its own filth and blackness. ‘They 
know that the finer the polish the keener 
is the weapon; and hence they seek to 
avoid all that can dul! its brightness, of 
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bunt its edge. They know that it is not 
she rude, misshapen Instrument that does 
< work most effectually, but that an 
slegant aud graceful tool will most com- 
nonly be of more avail. They know that 
harsh language does not persuade, but 
calls for harsh reply in return ; that dis- 
obliging manners are productive of more 
evil and pain to the person indulging in 
them than to the party disobliged ; that 
aut of courtesy is certain to be met by 
wantof courtesy, and that society would 
be one continual field of contest without 
it, They know that all these things are 
the smoke and smirch of life—covering 
over all its amenities with a foul vul- 
caritv—and therefore they have ‘“ con- 
sumed their smoke,” to the great benefit 
of themselves and their neighbours. And 
the sooner all labourers begin to ‘‘con- 
sume their own smoke,” the better it will 
be for themselves and the world at large. 
We have met sometimes with tolerably 
well-informed men on many points, who 
seem to think they could not get on in 
the world without making a great deal of 
this “smoke’—who take a pride, as it 
were, in fuming—and the blacks fly about 
them in all directions, sprinkling some of 
those around them, but covering them- 
selves as thick as if they were chimney- 
sweepers, and then people step to the 
other side of the street to avoid them, 
justas they would avoid a soot-bag. Is 
it matter of surprise that such a man 
should be proscribed? And then there 
are some men who imagine that there is 
sonething manly in being coarse and 
brutal, and look upon all attempts of 
others to smoothe down their roughness 
«selleminate and affected, and thus they 
oppose all endeavours at polish and re- 
‘nement. All this is most injurious to 
the progress of the labourer, and increases 
theclond of smoke that ought to be con- 
sumed. We are well aware of-all the 
\ulieulties that beset the humble labourer 
i his attempts to get rid of the “smoke” 
_ has for ages been begriming, not 
re his vestments, but his very thoughts. 
—— ~ done, and is doing, much 
ota Me _ er humble may be the 
we et te the labourer, there is no 
vith hist? me should not be stored 
Would rel, * olty thoughts, and these 
cae . 2 our of much of its pain, and 

“ Of the vulgarity which vulgar 
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minds—and vulgar minds alone—attach 
to it. What is, in fact, one of the chief 
causes which prevents the advancement 
of the humbler class of labourers ?—The 
distrust they bear towards each other. 
Their very coarseness and rudeness to- 
wards one another repel each other. 
Civility, courteousness, even grace and 
elegance, are among the minor morals of 
life, and exercise a vast influence over 
all who come within their sphere. The 
man who possesses these to the greatest 
extent among his fellows, will not only 
exercise an influence over them, but will 
find that influence extended to the classes 
immediately above him, because he will 
have consumed much of the “smoke” 
which hides and covers many good and 
valuable qualities in those of his own class. 

Let us carry our illustration a little 
further. We are old enough to remem- 
ber when the streets of London and other 
great towns were dimly lighted with 
dingy oil lamps, that scarcely served to 
make darkness visible. A man of science 
proposed to “ burn the smoke,” and light 
the towns with a brilliant flame. The 
wiseacres shook their heads at the pro- 
position. We remember seeing the 
first out-of-door experiment made, and 
the lights, unprotected by glass, went 
flickering and quivering about in the wind; 
as you may at this time see them ona 
royal birthnight illumination. And again 
the wiseacres shook their heads, and pre- 
dicted that the ‘‘burning of smoke” 
would never be of any use. And now 
every town in the country is radiant with 
the light of “burnt smoke.” And the 
deleterious part of the smoke is converted 
into many useful products. And so would 
it be if those who labour would zealously 
set themselves to work to “burn their 
own smoke;” there may be a little 
flickering and wavering of the light at 
first—it may be blown hither and thither 
by strange fancies and wild gusts of 
passion; but in a very short time they 
will learn how to protect it from disturb- 
ing currents, the light will shine with 
brilliancy, the selfishness, ignorance, and 
narrowness of mind which constitute vul- 
garity, will disappear, and they will march 
steadily on over that well kept, well 
lighted high-road whose “ ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace !” 





















































THE GERMAN 


A TRUE 


CHAPTER LI. 
MELANCHOLY IMPRESSIONS. 

Witn the “swift sailing and well-formed 
barque Lose Bertram,’ as the advertise- 
ment stated in the Hauburg News, which 
sailed from that city for New Orleans on 
the 15th of April, 1839, a poor family, 
consisting of father, mother, and two chil- 
dren, emigrated, to find in the country of 
their hopes and dreams that which their 
own home was no longer enabled to offer 
them—a calm and comfortable existence, 
and a security for the future. The voyage 
was a tolerably pleasant one, for as soon 
as they had left the English channel, and 
arrived in a more southern clim: ite, the 
sky grew perfectly serene, so that, under 
the auspices of a favourable wind, they 
reached within eight weeks the seven 
mouths of the Mississippi in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and were hence towed by the 
Hereule les tug up to the “Queen of the 
West,” as the Re publicans are wont to 
call their capital, New Orleans. 

Our German, Herrman Schwabe, was 
not a little astounded when he found i in 
America—a country he always fancied to 
be one immense wilderness, with a few 
scattered farms—a city larger than any 
he had ever yet seen. Rows of buildings 
extended along the bank without any 
visible termination, which was again begirt 
by an uninterrupte chain of ev ery descrip- 
tion of vessels; while on shore omnibuses 
and countless drays seemed to traverse 
with dangerous r apidity a heaving mass of 
busy people. Spite of this throng of fellow- 
beings, however, he felt very desolate and 
solitary; not a single face in the whole 
multitude did he recognise ; no hand was 
outstretched to give him kindly creeting, 
and all passed him coldly and unsym- 
pathizingly. ‘This made a really melan- 
choly impression upon him—an impression 
which cannot be described, but must be 
felt; and although the busy movements of 
the southern city opened a pleasing pros- 
pect, and all that surrounded him here 
Was hew, sirange, and consequently inte- 

resting, still he made haste to get away 
again AS SOON aS possible, and reach the 
spot where he expected to find friends, 
end where, indeed, he had relations, 

ough whose letters he had been induced 
to se.l all his httle property in Europe, 
» SO pay his passage out, 
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lived in Cincinnati, and Schwabe looked, 

in the first instance, for a steamer to carry 
him up the Mississippi and Ohio. But 
there was no difficulty in this matter: at 
this season, before the commencement of 
the yellow fev er, five or six boats go daily 
up the river, and two or three are surely 
bound for the Ohio. He therefore soon 
had all his arrangements made, though 
with no slight difficulty, as he did not 
understand a word of Englis sh; and on 
the same afternoon the emigrants were 
clearing their way through the yellow, 

rapid current of the “ Father of Waters.” 
They shot past exquisitely-situated plan- 
tations, whose gray shingle roofs gleamed 
pleasantly through the thick groves of 
orange-trees and pomegranate bushes, 

past “broad fields of sugar and cotton, 

where unhappy gangs of slaves were 
exposed to the scorching beams of the 
sun, and doing their long dav’s work 
under the upraised whip of “the overseers. 
As they went further up, however, the 
open plantations gradually grew rarer; 
the forest, which till then had “been driven 
back several miles by cultivated ground, 

drew nearer to the bank, and fin: ally the 
gray floatiyg moss hung down in ‘long 
crloomy strips from the widely-extending 
branches, and danced in the breeze. But 
this also ceased; flat, monotonous swamps 
covered with gigantic trees, and only here 
and there broken by a little town or an 
isolated wood cabin, formed the scenery 
of both banks. After passing the mouth 
of the Ohio, the ponagins assumed a very 
different character; and t] 1e clearer waters 
of the “beautiful river’ being inclosed 
by hills and mountains, the Germans on 
board almost fancied themselves carried 
back to the banks of Father Khine. They 

rapidly passed through the canal, which 
has been cut near Louisville to vo round 
the Rapids, and arrived at Cinemnati on 
the afternoon of the eighth day. 

Here, again, they found busy, active 
scenes. Many splendid steamers lay along 
the quays; and little ferry-boats, with thet 
puiling, panting machines, were crossing 
between Newport and Covington, on the 
Kentucky side, and Cincinnati. Piles of 
goods lay heaped up on the bank, and the 
crews of the different vessels were busily 
engaged in loading or discharging their 
freights to get their boats ready for: another 
voyage. Our German, however, though 
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this would have been interesting at any 
other season, could not stay long to notice 
it, for evening was drawing on, and he had 
vet to seek a shelter for the night. Before 
all things, he must find his relative’s 
house, aud his address was written clearly 
enough in the letter they had received 
from hin— Fiirchtegott Wagner, Stadt 
Mimchen Coffee-house, No. 41, north- 
east corner of the seventh and Sycamore 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio.” There could 
be no mistake. The letter had, besides, 
been his safe-conduct all the voyage ; and 
he once again read the lines with silent 
satisfaction. ‘Only come to America,” 
it said; “ you cannot fancy how soon a 
oor fellow can get on here. You know 
{ left home with scarcely anything, and 
now I’ve a coffee-house in one of the 
largest cities of America, meat three 
times a day, and am my own master ; 
and how long did it take me to do all 
this?—a vear and a-half; so long I 
worked on the railway, at sixteen dollars 
a-week wages, and now I’m sitting at 
my ease in Cincinnati, and have little to 
do.” 

“A coffee-house already!” Schwabe 
thought. ‘ What a lucky tellow he must 
be. How long would he have been 
obliged to beg and pray in Germany before 
he could even get a licence. How glad I 
am that ’'m in America! Now Vil work 
a couple of years on the railway, and do 
just the same.” With this laudable design, 
he had left the steamer to look for a dray- 
man to carry lis luggage up into town, 
lor he intended to put up at his cousin’s, 
lor there would surely be room enough in 
a collee-house for him and his few traps. 
He soon found a countryman, who speedily 
recognised him by his manner and dress ; 
and Schwabe, with his wife, who carried 
the baby, and his boy, walked slowly up 
_ steep Sycamore-street, which runs up 
a the quay, behind the dray. Schwabe, 

10 naturally could not decide which 
was the north-east corner, after passing 
fourth, fifth, and sixth streets, soon had 
is eye attracted by a handsome brick 
to hie which appeared most corresponding 
i met oe an American coilee-house. 
han _ re either of the other corner 
the — re of them were shops, and 
white 21 egy gracious! on the little 
nine poy A gyn was a large black 
Mien _ was painted, in white 
“Stadt Miineh onebe, ot Coens 
letters. the — Cotiee-house. The 
the half LeMse ves permitted no doubt ; 

ali Euelish, half German, belonged 
5 
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to a countryman, and this board cabin 
was the expected asylum. 

‘* Ts that the whole of the coffee-house 2” 
he stammered almost involuntarily, and 
seized the arm of the drayman, as if, by 
stopping him, he could defer his fate. 

“ Allright,” the other replied drily, and 
seemed to find nothing extraordinary in 
the exterior of the building. “This is the 
place, and the gentleman will probably be 
at home ;” and with this laconic remark, 
his long whip whistled round the ears of 
the horse, which, partly through this, 
partly through a long “whoa!” backed 
towards the door and suddenly stopped. 

“Strangers!” thedrayman thenshouted, 
and opened the little low door. ‘Shall 
I carry the boxes in?” 

Schwabe was still standing, almost in- 
capable of deciding, in the street, and 
could not remove his eyes from the black 
sign-board. ‘This, then, was an American 
coffee-house. ‘The mother drew her child 
closer to her, and seemed to have, probably 
for the first time, a foreboding of what 
would be the possible result of their wildly 
formed schemes. In the doorway ap- 
peared, at this moment, no one else than 
the actual writer of the eventful letter ; 
and instead of standing there ashamed 
and annihilated, and ready to sink into 
the earth—as Schwabe had fully expected 
since his first view of the coffee-house— 
he hardly recognised the Germans before 
he stretched out his arms in delight to- 
wards them, embraced the wife, and gave 
them a hearty weleome. Schwabe had 
no time to express his surprise or disap- 
pointment; he found himself, baggage 
and all, in the little room, and so assailed 
with inquiries about their old home, that 
he was at last glad when he could breathe 
freely. But then he delayed no longer, 
but looked round the little unpretending 
room; and the most natural question 
which now rose to his lips was, ‘‘ and you 
call this a coffee-house ?” 

“Yes!” the somewhat Americanized 
cousin replied, very calmly, “that’s the 
fashion here; as long as you’ve a few 
classes, and bottles of brandy and whisky 
behind the bar—just as you see here— 
for I’ve nothing else. But don’t let that 
trouble you; you thought wonders of a 
coffee-house, and it’s the same with all 
you Germans who come. But now you 
need only work bravely, and not let your 
hands lie idly in your lap, and the rest all 
comes of itself.” 

Wagner was perfectly in the right. 
Many things appear to us at home in the 
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same licht, and when we get there we 
are ready to ery—** Oh! that’s all false— 
that’s not a coffee-house: its only a com- 
mon cabin!” For the moment, and ac- 
cording to our own views, we are right; 
but as soon as we have become settled, 
and removed the dust of prejudice from 
our eyes, we regard the matter Im a very 
different light, and suddenly tind that it 
really is a coffee-lhouse; or, that at least 
we can soon make it one, if we only have 
the firm will to make it so. But I am 
wandering from my story, and prefer re- 
turning as soon as possible to the Stadt 
Miinchen Coffee-house. 

Here the Germans sat in the mean- 
while very comfortably—not over a cup 
of coffee, for that could only be procured 
in the morning for breakfast, but over 
cups of Cincinnati beer, and talked over 
their mutual prospects. Wagner liad cer- 
tainly been correct in all he had written 
his cousin. Through his own handiwork 
he had earned a little sum, and employed 
it, as the Germans only too often do in 
all the cities of America—more especially 
in Cincinnati—in opening a little grog- 
shap, which was called, without any fault 
on his part, a coflee-shop. The earnings 
at present were certainly, in consequence 
of the immense rivalry, not so large as 
formerly ; still he gained his livelihood, 
and, as he was not one to spend much on 
comforts, he could always lay by a trifle. 
As regarded his present abode, which was 
so contined that they were forced to sleep 
the first few nights in one room, he was 
just about taking a larger house, and pro- 
posed to Schwabe and his wife to remain 
with him for the present, and assist him 
in the business. In return, they should 
receive board and lodging, and a little 
sum of money. Wagner was quite right 
again in saying that they must not expect 
to earn much at first, for they were com- 
mencing an entirely new mode of life, 
and every one, be he who he may, must 
pay for learning. : 

Schwabe, who, after the first sorrowful 

oe of the house, had fancied matters 
much worse than they now proved to be, 
readily assented; and on the next day 
their labours in removing commenced, in 
which both husband and wife worked 
willingly, and so were on the best pos- 
sible terms with their relations. 





In this way six months passed, and 
nothing disturbed the amity and affection 
subsisting among them. Their active life 
left them no time to think of anything 


but their work; but things changed ma- 
terially when the new shop had been pro- 
erly arranged, and the quiet, monotonous 
lite recommenced, which did not afford 
suflicient to do for all to be equally en- 
gaged. Now, little unpleasant scenes 
occurred between the two women, and 
bitter words were exchanged. At first, 
this soon passed over, a reconciliation 
was either not considered requisite or 
soon effected; and the thought that they 
owed much to their relations, which they 
must strive to requite, kept the Schwabes 
quict for several weeks in a position 
which would have been probably less 
burdensome to them, had they not con- 
tinually said to themselves, “ ‘These are 
our relations, who are now plaving 
the grandees, while we must work as 
servants.” 

Schwabe now occupied the post of 
bar-keeper, while Wagner sat at lis ease 
and drank his own beer; and Mrs. 
Schwabe, who had to nurse her little girl, 
was forced to wash and iron, sew and 
mend, and perform all the domestic duties, 
while Mrs. Wagner, as she now liked to 
hear herself called, seldom put her hand 
to anything; and, what was still more 
painful to her cousin, frequently assumed 
the manner of a mistress, instead of her 
former friendliness. ‘They would have 
left long before, and tried their fortune in 
the wide, strange land alone; for many 
prospered, and why should they not also 
succeed? One thing alone had til now 
kept them from taking such a step, and 
bound them to a spot where they began 
to feel very uncomfortable—their child— 
their little Louise, now two years of age, 
and the affection which Madame Wagner 
really appeared to feel for her. She 
treated her almost like her own child, and 
the mother fancied she could put up with 
much, so long as her little one was well 
treated. Carl, their boy, now ten years 
of age, caused them much less anxiety. 
He was earning the bread he ate through 
a thousand light jobs he performed, or 
errands he ran, and would assuredly not 
be a burden to them, when they once 
assumed an independent position. 

In this manner they remained a whole 
year in the house, which, as the proprie- 
tor’s circumstances improved, assumed 4 
more magnificent title, and advanced from 
the “Stadt Miinchen” to the “City of 
Munich.” But with this increase of 
prosperity the internal peace became, 
especially during the last months, more 


fragile and untenable. The Wagners 








srobably felt this. themselves, and could 
not help perceiving what it was that 
veally caused the Schwabes to remain in 
this painful position ; and Mrs. Wagner 
at last had so little tact as to meet her 
cousin half way. She offered one morning 
-o educate her little daughter for her, as 
she was herself childless—of course that 
was if the Schwabes ever left them—and 
to take care of her until they were in 
better circumstances, aud able to un- 
dertake the charge themselves. At first 
the mother could not make up her mind to 
leave her child, although aware she would 
je well provided for among strangers, as 
it were; but at last external and unfa- 
vourable circumstances gained the victory. 
Schwabe spoke openly with his cousin 
about that which burdened him; the latter 
took no special trouble to dissuade him. 
And within a week, after taking a very 
melancholy farewell of their cluld, and 
warmly recommending it to the care of 
its new foster parents, they were steam- 
ing down the Ohio, to the State of 
Louisiana, where a favourable offer had 
been made them by a German, who had 
heen stopping lately for a short time in 
Cincinnati. 

For many years things went on in this 
fashion. Schwabe found in St. Francis- 
ville, a little town not far from the Mis- 
sissippi, and opposite the settlement of 
Point-Coupée, good and well paid em- 
ployment. His son grew up a powerful 
young fellow, who soon furnished him ma- 
terial assistance ; and through his wife’s 
industry and frugality his circumstances 
gradually improved, and he was at last 
enabled to think about making a start on 
lls OWn account, in order to go through 
the world without constant manual labour. 

is cousin’s example may have done much 
lo confirm him in this design—the oppor- 
tunity also appeared favourable. ‘There 
were very few coffee-houses in St. Fran- 
cisville, and he was soon enabled, when 
he walked up the other side of the street, 
to look up with especial delight at the 
great blue board on his own house, which 
announced, in golden letters, not merely 
that Herrman Schwabe had a coffee-house 
here, but also cold and warm drinks, fresh 
and pickled oysters, gingerbread and pork 
ples; but beside all this, “a depot of 
ready-made real Boston boots and shoes, 
and Penitentiary hats.” What he had 
“ee his own hard toil, he 
we ae ; y the help of some cautious, 
pen the ged speculations; and he was 
Peeduly regarded as a well-to-do, if not 
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rich, citizen of the little town. Now, 
however, a long repressed wish was 
aroused in the parents to take their child, 
their little Louise, of whom they had 
heard nothing for a terribly long while, 
again to their hearts. Letter writing was, 
certainly, one of Schwabe’s weak points ; 
he would sooner cut down a tree four feet 
in diameter than scrawl a single page. 
It had always been his determination to 
go up to Cincinnati himself and fetch his 
child. Pressing business, and a sudden 
illness that attacked his wife, at last com- 
pelled him either to defer his journey, or 
else write. But how could the girl come 
in safety among strangers all the way to 
Francisville? Could they dare intrust 
her to one of the captains? American 
parents would have done so immediately, 
but the Germans were too timid, and 
Schwabe really feared that his long- 
nursed wish must remain unsatisfied, 
when, quite unexpectedly, a capital op- 
portunity offered itself, which both him- 
self and wife joyfully took advantage of. 
A young German, living at Bayou 
Sarah, scarce a mile distant from them, 
was accidentally going about this time to 
Cincinnati, to meet some relations who 
were arriving from Germany, and bring 
them back with him to Louisiana. A 
better opportunity for restoring the young 
girl to her parents could not be desired. 
Schwabe, therefore, seated himself imme- 
diately, and at last composed, with an 
immensity of labour, a tolerably compre- 
hensive letter, informing his cousin of all 
he had hitherto gone through, thanking 
him for his past kindness to his daughter, 
and begging him to send her back to them 
by the bearer. Wellbauer (such was the 
young German’s name) started the same 
evening up the river, and Schwabe awaited 
in joyful impatience the arrival of his 
daughter, who had now been separated 
from him for thirteen years. Wellbauer, 
however, could scarcely be back before 
the expiration of three weeks, for the 
distance by water between Bayou Sarali 
and Cincinnati is 1350 miles; but the 
parents employed this interval in prepar- 
ing a little pleasant room for their ex- 
pected child, that she might feel, at the 
outset, comfortable and at home beneath 
the paternal roof, and procured every- 
thing that they fancied would afford a 
jleasure for their dear child, who had so 
ines been parentless. The appointed time 
was at length past, but Wellbauer had not 
yet returned ; even a fourth week slipped 
away, without. letter or any news from the 
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person so anxiously expected. Schwabe, 
who till now had only begged his wife to 
be patient, as they could not tell what 
had delaved the return of the young man, 
began himself to crow timid, and went 
dow n two or three times a day to Bayou 
Sarah, to hear what boats had arrived, 
and what were expected. 


CHAPTER I. 
LETTERS FROM HOME. 

Ar leneth, in the fifth week, the long- 
Jooked-for man arrived ; but—Schwabe 
started when he s saw him, and grew deadly 
pale—he was alone; //s child was not w ith 
him, and the tre anbling father already ap- 
prehended the worst. Wellbauer, how- 
ever, soon calmed his fears as to the wel- 
fare of his young daughter: he had found 
the girl he: althy and cheerful; she had 
grown rapidly, and looked fresh and pretty 
—hut the letter would tell him the rest, 
which he had brought him as answer, 
instead of ate daughter. Schwabe now 
almost guessed what the letter contaimed. 
In the last few days, when they were so 
anxiously expect ted, all sorts of melan- 
choly and pa ‘inful thoughts had crossed his 
mind, which he had re ally been afraid to 
impart to his wife, beeause he did not wish 
to terrify her with, probably, unfounded 
suppositions. Ile now quickly opened the 
letter, and saw his worst apprehensions 
contirmed. It ran thus :— 


“Dean Frienp anp Covstxy,—I was 
very glad to hear that you are doing well, 
and that vou have m ade money by your 
industry and economy, which is the only 
way of getting on in America. We are 
doing well, too, and better than when you 
first found us in the little house at the 
corner of Svecamore-street. Lhave opened 
a boarding-house: and though I’m making 
money fast, l’ve so much to do that I 
hardly know | how to set about it. 

“As for vour daughter, Louise, she has 
grown a tine and industrious girl; but my 
wife has become so used to her, that she 
cannot think of parting with her. Don’t 
be angry, then, if I don’t fultil vourwishes, 
and send her to vou. In fact, vou cannot 
be angry with us justly, We have had all 
the bother with her, when a child: and 
now when she is grown up, and is able to 
repay us for our labour and outlay, vou 
want us to part with her. My wife treats 
her as if she was her own @ laugh iter. We 
sen d her to school, and are giving her a 
good education. What do vou want more? 


But my wife cannot part with the girl: 
and we therefore beg you earnestly to 
leave her with us. F 

‘With the hope that all are well jy 
St. Francisville, and that you think of Us 
sometimes, 1 subscribe myself your fait) 
ful friend and cousin, 


‘“*FURCHTEGOTT WAGNER.” 


aa? 


*Postscript.—Louise sends her best 
love, and wishes you all health and hap- 
piness. How’s the price of butter with 
you? It went up here yesterday two bi a 
but pork has become much cheaper th 
when you were here last.” 


The letter was confused, but its con- 
tents were simple and plain ; and Schwabe 
walked for half-an-hour thoughtfully up 
and down the jetty. Should he tell his 
wife the story in the same blunt manner ? 
But, then, how could he keep it a secret 
from her, for would she not fancy at last 
that something had happened to her child? 
Besides, the suspicions he began to enter- 
tain about Wagner were now confirmed by 
Wellbauer. ‘The latter person, as he had 
promised the parents to bring them their 
daughter, and had found such unexpected 
resistance, had inquired into the cireum- 
stances and mode of life of these people. 
He then learned that they certainly treated 
the young girl well, but did not send her 
to school nearly so regularly as Wagner 
had stated in his letter ; on the contrary, 
the poor girl was obliged to be on her legs 
from morning till night, while Mrs. Wag- 
ner had entirely retired from business, and 
played the lady. Louise was invaluable to 
them through her indefatigable industry. 
If they sent her back to her parents, they 
must hire a strange housekeeper ; and not 
merely pay her a heavy sum, but also trust 
everything in the house to her charge, 
which is especially dangerous in America, 
where folk come no one knows whence. 
With Louise, on the contrary, who scarec 
remembered her own mother, but re garded 
the Wagners with all the atiection of a real 
daughter, the former was not necessary, 
and the latter they need be under no ap- 
prehension about. Hence it might be 
naturally assumed that they w ould do all 
in their power to retain their adopted 
daughter till the expiration of the er 
date, or till she had reached her twenty- 
first vear, 

Schwabe could not take any legal steps, 
as Wagner was well aware, with any pros- 
pect of success, for no contract had been 
drawn up; and when it came toa suit, the 
defendant would either have a lien upo2 
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the girl till she came of age conceded to 
him, or the plaintiff would have to pay a 
sum of aliment money, which would swal- 
low up more than his present fortune. 
Neither would it do to make a secret of 
the matter to his wife; sooner or later she 
must be told of it, and together they could 
better arrange what steps should now be 
taken for the best. He therefore returned 
without delay to St. Francisville, showed 
her the letter first, and then let her hear 
from Wellbauer all she felt anxious to 
know. At first she was nearly distracted, 
wished to “ go to law” at once, and said 
no law in the country could keep her child 
from her so unjustly and tyrannically. 
Schwabe had by his thirteen years’ resi- 
dence in America learned the manners and 
jaws of that country pretty correctly, and 
feared, not without reason, that by a suit 
he would first lose his money, and, se- 
condly, not be successful. At last he 
came to the decision that he would go 
himself to Cincinnati. They could easily 
say “no” to a simple letter; but if he 
went as a father asking for his own child, 
they would not have the heart to refuse 
her to him, even if the law justified them 
in so doing. 

He had by this time completed all the 
business which had prevented his journey 
previously; he therefore quickly made up 
his mind, calmed his wife by sacredly pro- 
mising to bring his girl back with him, 
even if obliged to steal her, and cheerfully 
prepared to set out for Ohio. 

“Be of good cheer, mother,” he laughed, 
while making his slight preparations. 
“What matters, after all? If they wont 
give me my girl willingly, Pl pretend to 
yield, but come to a private arrangement 
with Louise, take her onboard the steamer, 
and really run off with her. Afterwards, 
they may prosecute me if they will; but 
no law will condemn a father for stealing 
his own child.” 

Before his departure, the mother gave 
him one trifle, which she had intended 
many a year for her child, but which she 
had hitherto delayed sending—her por- 
trait. A young German artist, who had 
lived with them for several months, and 
had been seized with illness in their house, 
had, in gratitude for the kind treatment 
“s had received at their hands, painted 
Doth their pictures, and left them behind 
“Samemento. The mother now sent her 
own to her daughter. Why? She did 
nyo herself, for she expected her in 
not { ays; but still she told the father 

0 omit to give it; and it seemed that 


she grew calmer from the consciousness 
that it would soon be in her Louise’s 
hands, and she could await the future with 
greater equanimity. 

Schwabe went up in the first steamer to 
Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio, there took 
another which was taking in cargo for 
Pittsburg; and in nine days re-entered 
the city in which he had stopped fourteen 
years before, apoor houseless emigrant, and 
had found shelter and a roof. Strangely 
his heart now heat, as if he had committed 
or intended to do some wicked deed ; and 
yet he wanted nothing, nothing in the 
world, except to restore his darling child 
to the arms of her loving mother. This 
painful feeling increased, indeed, as he 
strode up the steep quay, and at length 
reached the Market-place. He was forced 
to stop once or twice and gasp for breath. 
Very different feelings, however, usurped 
the place of this timidity, when he had 
once entered the house, and embraced his 
darling, long-absent daughter. His old 
courage then returned, the blood again 
coursed freelyand boldly through his veins; 
and he was about to give vent to the fcel- 
ings which threatened to burst from his 
chest, when he perceived that tears stood 
in his eyes—were running brightly and 
clearly down his embrowned cheeks. The 
strangers, who flocked into the house, and 
were now surrounding him, needed not to 
see this. He tore himself away by a great 
effort, pressed his hat more firmly on lis 
brow, and drew Wagner away into an up- 
stairs room—he was ashamed for peop!e to 
see him shed tears, and hoped he should 
have more command over himself later. 

A private conversation with Wagner, 
which he had first hoped, was not, how- 
ever, allowed him; for Mrs. Wagner, who 
asserted that this was a matter in which 
she was most concerned, imincdiately 
joined them, and interrupted Schwabe’s 
introductory remarks by openly announc- 
ing the object of his visit. In one re- 
spect this was good, for Schwabe, in liis 
embarrassment, had not known weil how 
to begin; on the other hand, it afforded 
him the far from satisfactory conviction 
that a friendly arrangement was perfectly 
impossible with the lady, for Mrs. Wagner 
roundly asserted that the girl should nof 
leave the house with her consent; and 
without this, it could not be thought of. 
At the same time she gave the poor father 
to understand, without compunction, how 
kindly both himself and his own family 
had been treated by them—what care she 
had afterwards devoted to a child who 
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had caused her, until very recently, no- 
thing but trouble, expense, and anxiety. 
Now, however, at the moment when this 
ch id | had reached an age when they might 
expect to reap what they had sown dur- 
ing sO many years, he, the father, who 
had not even inquired after his child for 
SO long «a time, now wished to take her 
away Without any further ceremony—but 
that should not be, as long as Jaw and 
justice existed in the country ; and as long 
as she hada tongue to speak with, ora 
hand to prevent it, it should be prevented 
—** unless,” she added, in ra sareastie 
tone, “ Mister Schwabe had a trifle of 
$500 franes at lis command, to pay for 
the board and education of his daughter ; 
then he might have her; and if the girl 
really went and left her, who had been 
more than a mother—at least, than fer 
own Wwothet—to her, she would think that 
she had nursed an ungrateful viper in her 
bosom, aud would learn to bear it, though 
with a bleeding heart.” 

But what did Louise herself, whose 
future happiness or unhappiness depended 
on the verdict, say to allthis: ‘To which 
side did 4er heart incline, and how did she 
grect her father, whose arrival surprised, 
nay, even terrified her? What could the 
poor girl say? From the time when her 
mother had left her, a little child inea- 
pable of reflection, she had been accus- 
tomed to regard Waener’s home as her 
parental one—at least, as her dome. Here 
she was Indeed at home; but more and 
juore estr: ged from her. actual parents, 
in proportion as the recollection of former 
scenes gave way to fresh and livelier im- 
pressions in her youthful mind. Even the 
lame of mother she had forgotten; and 
only at times when she heard it uttered 
by other children, it passed over her soul 
like the distant peals and chimes of bells. 
Th it was the remembrance of the time 
when she had he ‘rself lisped the dear name 
iy her mother’s neck; but it was only 
like a distant chime, and the sound was 
too gentle, too indistinct, to enable her 
to invest it with a form she could recog. 
nise. = 

Wagener himself had Ms , and espe- 
cially since Wellbauer’ Visit, not 
neglected to let the poor ignorant child 
understand, less by distinct words than 
by inuendoes, that a far from pleasant 
life awaited her at home, for nowhere 
would any one love her so de ‘arly as was 
the case here in her real and only home. 
Mrs. Wagner, too, had become much 
more cordial and affectionate to Louise ; 
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called her frequently child aud daughter, 
made additions to her wardrobe, w hich, 
inek scanty, was very clean and tidy ; 
and permitted her much more liberty th: an 
had formerly been the case. For all that 
the poor oir’ s heart beat violently when 
she heard that her father wished to see 
her. Had she not heard hens that her 
parents desired to take her back; and 
had he not probably come for that very 
purpose to Cincinnati? Her pulse beat 
feverishly, and a terror fell upon her as if 
some terrible misfortune were about to 
occur to her, which she could perceive 
approaching but could not esc: pe. 

Schwabe, in the meanwhile, alter his 
conversation with Wagner, left the house 
very despondingly and sorrowfully, walked 
slowly across the market toward the 
Catholic church, and thought with a 
very heavy heart over the angry woman's 
parting words, “that she would regard 
Louise like a viper which she had nursed 
in her bosom.” Ungrateful! The re- 
proach cut deeply into his honest soul, 
and he walked slowly along the broad 
sunny street, with his eyes fixed upon the 
pavement. 

“Why, Schwabe! as true as I’m alive, 
and in ‘deep thought!’ a loud, friendly 
voice at this moment addr essed him. 
“ Have you become a bank director, that 
you cut such a serious face, and in your 
calculations don’t know your old friends?” 

we abe looked up quickly, and recog: 
nised, to his great ‘delight, an old ace 
aes and fellow-trav eller, who had 
emigrated with him from Germany, and 
had remained in Cincinnati, established 
a brewery there, and was now very well 
to do. 

“But now tell me, old fellow!’ he 
asked the downcast man, when the first 
erectings were exchanged, and he had 
taken his arm, ‘you look very miserable, 
as if some terrible misfortune had hap- 
pened to you: what? s up, and where are 
you going now 2’ 

“Nowhere,” Schwabe answered. “I 
was walking along i in deep thought—but 
what it is-——” 

“Then we'll turn back at once—we’ve 
nothing to look for out there, and my 
brewery is in the town; there you must 
confess, my boy; and when the disease 
is not too deep- seated, we'll scon give you 
advice.” 

Sehwabe, who was not disinclined to 
have his gloomy thoughts dissipated for 
a while, as well as to have some one to 
whom he could open his mind freely, 

















yillingly turned back, and now told his 
newly-discovered friend, whose house they 
speedily reached, his whole story, the 
spligations he owed Wagner, his present 
jecision, and the despair his wife would 
el if he now returned without his child. 
The brewer listened attentively, did not 
interrupt him once, and only took pro- 
‘racted pulls at the beer-glass. At last, 
when his guest had ended, and mentioned 
besides, that the reproach of being un- 
crateful hurt him so much, and rendered 
him unsettled what to do, the brewer 
struck the table so violently that the 
window-panes rattled again, and cried, 
“That Wagner is a rogue, and 1’m ready 
to give it him in writing. But now, I'll 
prove to you that, if any one had a reason 
io be grateful, it was only Wagner, who 
has possessed a real treasure in the girl 
for many a year.” And then he pro- 
ceeded to tell the father that the child, 
ever since her eighth year, had worked 
hard, and had managed the business 
almost solely; and for all that had not 
been sent to school, but kept almost 
wholly at home, in order not to disturb 
Mrs. Wagner’s comfortable position. If, 
therefore, any one ought to feel grateful, 
it was the Wagners; and as for their 
taking the child at that early age, it was 
done more from selfishness than kindness; 
for, childless as they were, they were de- 
lighted with the cheerful little creature, 
while it was so painful to the parents to 
eave her behind. 

“The rest on one side,” the brewer 
continued, and drew closer to his friend. 
“There is one more reason, about which 
we have often spoken in the city, although 
it did not concern us, and which alone 
would be sufficient to render it your duty, 
Schwabe, to take your child away.” 

Schwabe listened attentively, but the 
other continued, lowering his voice to a 
Wwhisper— 

“Were Ia father, I would remove wy 
child, and especially a girl, from a house 
Where she ean learn nothing good. Low 
as Wagner so suddenly become a rich 
and prosperous man? From his _ bar, 
perhaps? No one must tell me that. 
No; from the private gambling-room 
which he has in his house, so cleverly 
Concealed that the police cannot find it 
Out, though they have made three dif- 
lerent attempts. The poor girl—for he 

‘te not entrust the secret to a strange 
treme pot must sit up every night till 
ae r one with these rough fellows ; 
os even if Wagner remains in the room, 
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still she must hear—for how could she 
help it?—all the coarse remarks of a 
class of men who degrade themselves 
below the brutes in their passion for 
play. The poor child, as she has been 
accustomed to it for years, of course 
knows no better; but were 1 her father, 
she should not remain an hour longer in 
the house.” 

“But my very dear, good friend,” 
Schwabe said, though thus freed from his 
first apprehension, but with a new, even 
heavier one upon his mind, “ howecan | 
get her away? If I summons the fellow, 
he’ll make me out an account which | 
shall not be able to pay; so much I heard 
from his wife.” 

“No, it must not come to that,” the 
brewer quickly replied; ‘at least, you 
must try to gain the advantage before- 
hand; and that is, possession, which 
Waguer now has. When you've once 
got anything in America, it’s very diflicult 
to have it taken away again. If, then, 
you’ve once possession of your daughter, 
and Wagner reclaims her, or demands a 
sum of money paid to him as compensa- 
tion, he must be the plaintiff; and when 
you're once in St. Francisville, you can 
draw up an account for the services slic 
has rendered him.” 

‘Then there’s nothing left me but to 
steal my own daughter?” cried Schwabe. 

“Quite my view,’ the brewer said, 
and emptied the pitcher at a draught: 
‘quite my opinion,” he repeated; “ and 
there’s nothing easier. I was on thie 
quay this morning, and spoke with thie 
captain of the stern-wheel-boat the /u7’- 
tan, who assured me he should leave 
Cincinnati to-morrow morning precisely 
at eight o’clock. She’s only going as far 
as the mouth of the Arkansas, but that’s 
no consequence. ‘Two or three boats, 
bound down the river, call there ever) 
day; and you can both be in Louisiana 
Within a week.” . 

“But how shall I get Louise out o! 
Wagner’s clutches without his perceiving 
it?” 

“Louise! Youll go away quietly 
together, for Wagner is never visible 
downstairs before nine o’clock; he's 
obliged to sleep till then, as he sits up so 
late at night; and the poor young girl 
must get breakfast ready by six o'clock, 
make her purchases at market, and get 
through a lot of business. You’ll contrive 
to find an opportunity of speaking to 
your daughter to-night, and leave the rest 
to me. I’m well known in the house, and 
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will arrange all the rest. But now, not 
to awaken any unnecessary suspicion, or 
to remove any alre: ady excited, do you go 
back to Wagner’s and say that you beg 
them once again to consider your “request, 
tell them how grieved the mother will be 
—of course, that will be of no avail, but 
it will make them secure—after that, tell 
them you intend to stop three days in 
Cincinnati, and request a decisive answer 
by the expiration of that time; but you'll 
only tell them that when you're ‘alone 
with them—you don’t require any wit- 
nesses. By ‘the way, have they ‘asked 
yon to stop at their house ”’ 

“No. ‘They don’t know how long I 
intend to stay.” 

“All the better; if they do so now, 
tell them vou had alres ady civen me a 
promise . To-morrow morning, then, you'll 
only have to fetch your girl. As soon as 
I receive a signal from below that the 
steamer’s ready to start, a carriage will 
be waiting for you in Main-street, and 
Ill take care the boat shall not start 
without you.” 

Schwabe now returned to Wagner’s ; 
hut however much be tried to speak to 
his daughter alone, if only for a few 
minutes, he could not sueeeed; nor did 
le like to ask for a private conv rersation, 
for fear of exciting suspicion. He had 
scarcely time to exchange a few hurried 
words with his daughter: but this they 
had foreseen, and had indy made their 
arrangements. ‘The brewer, in case of 
the father not being suecessful, was to 
spend the evening at Wagner’s, and take 
the first op portunity to prepare the 
daughter for the morrow’s flight. They 
put entire contidence in Louise’s clever- 
ness, and felt that they had arranged 
matters most excellently. But however 
honest and worthy our ‘brewer might be, 
and however well he meant it in this 
instance, he was anvthiug — and _ that 
could not be gainsaid—rather than a 
diplomatist, and very seldom gained his 
point wher n any crattiness was rec quisite, 
but generally only when he could make 
an open iitenk. Thus, then, he had tried 
for at least an hour to no purpose to 
make Louise ¢ mpre hend that he wished 
to saya couple of words in private to her. 
lu vain he remained in the centre of the 
room, in the wav of all the quests, in 
order to address her as she passed—in 
vain did he bar the entrv with his broad 
shoulders: she would not come out, and 
last pushed on one side by the 
umited exertions of the bar-keeper and 


he was at 
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the black cook, and told that this was the 
very last place where they liked to see 
him. He already began to attract the 
attention of the ‘guests, and decided on 
following a less hazardous but more 
certain plan. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE CONFLICT. 


True to his project, the brewer seated 
himself in a remote corner of the room. 
By this he had the advantage of being 
able to watch all present without turning 
his head; and as soon as he found him. 
self unnoticed, he struck the snuffers 
against his pewter pot, which he was well 
aware would bring Louise to his side in a 
moment. ‘The young girl bounded rapidly 
towards him, and stretched out her hand 
for the measure, in order to fill it again; 
but the brewer held it firmly with one hand, 
while he seized her arm with the other, 
and leaning over to her, whispered hur- 
riedly, ‘Don’t be frightened—he'll come 
to-morrow morning.’ 

Louise, however, started at this sudden 
warning, and almost as much at the ex- 
traordinary cesture the brewer made, to 
such an extent, that she uttered a half- 
suppressed cry. The effect this had on 
the brewer was most peculiar. At the same 
moment the guests looked round, and 
naturally fixed their eyes upon the per- 
son seated in the corner ; but he suddenly 
drew back his hands ; pursed up his lips, 
and assumed such an indi! ferent and un- 
meaning look that Louise, who saw this 
extraordinary change take pl wee with such 
rapidity, burst out into a loud laugh, in 
which several of the guests joined. The 
brewer, however, was “not disconcerted by 
such a trifle : but the whole plan of attack 
was spoiled for the moment, and he was 
obliged to let half an hour pass before he 
dared make a fresh attempt. 

When he struck his measure the second 
time, Louise looked quickly round tow ards 
him, but hesitated; and the brewer’s in- 
stant and strangely distorted face recalled 
the dimples to her cheeks, for she could 
not conjecture that these terrible gestures 
were meant to give any intimation to her. 
And still it was so. The brewer gave him- 
self all possible trouble to produce an 
efiect upon her; and the )alf-cunning 
half-timid side ol; inces which he cast at 
the same time round the room were sO 
irresistibly comical, that the person for 
whose benefit the man usually so solemn 
was undergoing all these contortions of 








che facial muscles, at last drew her rela- 
iive’s attention to them, in the firm con- 
riction that the brewer had really been 
«drowning his thirst,” and so had de- 
sroyed the cleverly-devised plan of our 
heer manufacturer. Wagner soon seated 
himself by his side, and the brewer 
auitted the “City of Munich” an hour 
‘ater, angry with himself and the whole 
orld. 

_ an this it had been rendered im- 
possible for the allies to properly prepare 
the daughter, in order not to lose too much 
time on the next morning. Nevertheless, 
they made all the requisite preparations ; 
and especially bought severa! articles of 
clothing—for Louise was not on any ac- 
count to take with her the things given 
her by the Wagners; the rest they could 
purchase at Louisville while waiting for 
the other steamer. ‘The morning, which 
Schwabe awaited with such anxious impa- 
tience, at length dawned; and below, the 
firemen and deck hands of the Raritax 
were busily engaged in washing and holy- 
stoning the decks, In the Fifth-street the 
bar-keeperhad opened the shutters, cleaned 
the bar, and then went to his usual morn- 
ing’s task of arranging the gambling: 
room, which usually occupied him till ten 
o'clock. Louise was, in the meanwhile, 
busied in the bar, in washing the glasses, 
fillmg the little bottles with Staunton 
bitters and essence of peppermint, and was 
so engaged that she did not notice that 
aman had been standing for several mi- 
nutes in the doorway, thoughtfully, but 
attentively watching her several move- 
ments. 

Butmanysorrowfuland serious thoughts 
were passing through the poor girl’s mind. 
Had not,as Mr. Wagner told her, her father 
arrived; and did he not wish to remove 
her from her present beloved home, and 
take her to pass a sorrowful and cheerless 
life elsewhere ? Was she compelled to 
obey him, or might she stay, if they refused 
to give her up? Yes, Dare she really 
remain in that case, or did her duty as a 
child force her to follow him, who had by 
nature the first and most holy claim upon 
her’ Ah! who would help her out of 
these doubts? What honest, sincere 
inend would advise her as to what she 
ought to do? 

“Louise !? a gentle, tender voice at 
this moment said, “my child — my 
daughter !”? . 
_ And Louise, when she heard the fami- 
lar sounds, started, and let a glass, which 
ue was at that moment wiping, fall from 
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her trembling hands. She turned round 
with lightning speed; and before her 
stood, with his arms stretched out lov- 
ingly towards her, her futher! 'The poor 
girl turned deadly pale, trembled in all 
her limbs, and could not utter a syllable ; 
but Schwabe seized her hand, drew the 
girl closely to him, and whispered, as he 
gently smoothed her hair— 

“My child, my dear, good child! you 
will not suffer me to return alone to your 
mother? She would break her heart 
about it. But no, no, you will never leave 
me again. We will remain together, and 
my daughter, you will go with me to 
Louisiana—to your mother !” 

“ But will Mrs. Wagner let me go?” 
the poor girl murmured in her fear and 
indecision ; “ will she——” 

“They are wicked persons who strive 
to keep you from your parents,” replied 
the father. ‘You are in danger in this 
house: the brewer has told me all. But 
more of that presently. Now time presses. 
In a few minutes the steamer will start : 
the hawsers are taken in; they are only 
waiting for us.” 

“ Now 2” cried Louise in terror, and 
trying to free her arm. ‘‘ Must I go now 
—tfly secretly. 

“To the arms of your parents, Louise 
—to your own family, who will treat you 
like a daughter, as they have longed to 
do for so many years.” 

“ And I must go away from my parents 
—from this house—without saying good- 
by ?” urged the poor girl, growing more 
and more nervous. ‘“ ‘There is no one in 
the store. They treated me like their own 
child; they love me so dearly; and I— 
and |” 

A sharp knock at the window pane 
again startled her; and soon after a little 
negro lad thrust his head in at the open 
door, and cried, in his shrill voice, “ The 
Raritan’ s off directly, massa: the steam’s 
been let off—so much—the carriage is 
ready at the corner.” 

«You hear, my child—all is prepared,” 
the father whispered, and drew his daugh- 
ter towards the door. “ In a few minutes 
we can be on board the steamer, and start 
for our home. Come, come, Louise!” 

“JT cannot, and dare not, escape like a 
thief from the house which has protected 
me for so many years. I would gladly go 

ith you, father; but not—not in this 
way.” . 

“Louise, my child!” the father im- 
plored once more, and the violence of his 
feelings seemed almost to suffocate him, 
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“vou must not, and dare not suffer me 
to return alone to your mother. You 
must eo with me. I order you, as your 
father. 

“Oh, pray, pray, father, you are hurt- 
ing my arm terribly. L dare not go away, 
indeed.” 

“Hallo there! whose going to force 
vou?” a rough, menacing voice suddenly 
shonted, and Wagner entered the room 
with sleepy eyes and unkempt hair. As 
soon as he saw that Schwabe, on his 
appearance, loose: { his daughte Ys arm 
almost involuntarily, and suddenly turned 
towards him, he continued, in a sarcastic 
tone, “So, sir, you are trying to rob the 
persons who nursed and took eare of 
your child for so many years of her ser- 
vices, just when she is beginning to 
become useful? I had better go to the 
police at onee, and get them to interfere. 
I’m a citizen here, and would like to see 
; the law cannot maintain me in the pos- 
session of my own property.’ 

“Wagner ’ Schwi abe muttered, and still 
kept lis ilies elance fixed on his child, 
who was leaning over the bar, and weeping 
as it her heart were ready to break, now 
that her fate was about to be decided— 
‘Wagner, may heaven pardon you for re- 
fusing a child to its parents. You are well 
aware | cannot pay the sum you dem: and ; 
but you know, at the same time, that you 
don’t deserve the money, and that) my 
daughter has worked harder In your ser- 
viee than her food and clothing have cost 
ou. God alone can see mto human 
warts, and He knows well the method vou 
lave e mployed to ~ her voung mind 


against us. That intended to take my 
eld away pri ivily [ \ ig not deny, and if 
vo vu a ted } I should have fel: 


ueen\ erie ve d: why she herself refuses to 
vo with me; she will na know anything 


' rents, and that is hard. J had not 

expecied it; and that pains me more than 
ed , a ; 

Word from vou could do, Wagner. So 

iow, fareweil allof vou. 1 shall return to 


Lousiana: but vou, my child, my beloved 
daughter,” and the tears that burst forth 
rendered his words iudistinet, “ my wishes 
for vou are, that von may never feel, never 


rehend, what pain you have caused 
vour parents, who were foreed by cireum- 
inces atone to leave vou so long among 


sungers. Farewell! and may God bless 
u! | cannot be angry with vou. But 
this! your mother sent it you. 
1 ‘shoul i have no need 
to give it vou: but it was right so—it was 
meant to be s —vour p or mother!” 


AND HIS CHILD. 


He walked up to his daughi er , laid a 
little packet upon the table near her, then 
pressed her closely i in his arms, kissed her 
brow, and before Louise was aware that he 
had left her, he had quitted the house. How 
he crossed Main-strect and mounted the 
carriage awaiting him there he was igno. 
rant. Pressed into a corner, with his 
hands convulsively clasped ov er his face, 
he only felt the light vehicle tearing down 
the steep street, and speedily stop before 
the pulling and snorting steamer. But 
there he regained his senses when the 
brewer tore open the door, and stood 
in dismay when he saw his friend alone. 
But there was not much time for reflec. 
tion; the impatient shout of the captain, 
who had displayed extraordinary polite- 
ness in waiting so long for him, drove 
him on board. ‘She would not come 
with me!” the sorrowful father said to 
his friend, as he tore sage ie from him, 
leaped on bo: wd, and the steamer started 
on its passage down the stream, 

And Louise ° 

The poor girl was scarcely able to 
attend to her puties during the day; her 
forehead was burning feverishly, and she 
seemed to be constantly in a dream, 
from which she must be awakened at 
any moment. Her father! ‘That had 
been her father, who wished to take her 
to her mother. Her mother was living, 
but far from her; a mother who probably 
loved her, and expected her; and she? 
Oh! how the poor girl’s head throbbed, 
and her eyes were terribly painful. She 
could only keep upright with ditliculty; 
and Wagner, who noticed the change in 
her, seut her to her room at nightfall. 
When she ay peas it, she was about to 
throw herself on her bed, but her eye 
fell on the little packet her father had 
viven her on leaving. She lighted her 
iamp, and by its pale light she undid 
the string wluch fastened it. Ha! a 
little portrait met her glance, and a 
closely folded letter fell at her fect. The 
portrait! Yes, that—that must be her 
mother—her mother who smiled on her 
so allectionately with her honest blue 
eyes. And these eyes—would they not 
be filled with tears—hot, burning tears 
—when the father returned without his 
child, and told the mother that her 
daughter would have nothing to say to 
her—had refused to accompany him ? 
She leaned her head on her hand, and 
regarded the dear features long and 
thoughtfully, to which she had looked 
up lovingly when a child, and lisped the 














jwother. Ter eyes were filled 
At this moment she noticed 


name of 
sith tears. it 
the letter, took it up, and unfolded it. 


“My dear child,” thus the contents 
ran, “1 cannot write myself, for, in the 
first place, I never learned, and now lam 
very weak and ill, through my longing to 
ee you; but our bar-keeper has done me 
the kindness, and written these few lines. 
if I had been able to write, oh! how 
often you would have heard from me, 
dear child. But now it is of no conse- 
quence. You will soon be with us, and 
then nothing in the wide world shall 
separate us again. Oh! you cannot ima- 
gine how I long to see you! I fancy I 
should die if I was not to clasp you in 
my arms right soon. I have left you a 
long while without any news from me; 
but I’m sure you are not angry with 
your mother on that account, and I will 
now repay it you tenfold. The enclosed 
is my portrait—it is very like me. I 
have given it a thousand kisses for you, 
which it must return to you uatil I can 
press you to my heart. But now good-by, 
my dear daughter, and may you soon 
arrive well and happy. ‘Thousand and 
thousand loves from 

“Your Moruer.” 


Louise sat long, long upon her bed, 
and looked at the portrait. Again and 
again she read the letter, pressed her 
bumning brow between her hands, and 
then lost herself again in the perusal of 
the lines which so bitterly reproached 
her. At last, her sorrow could be no 


longer suppressed; she seized the por-. 


trait, raised it to her lips with a gush of 
burning tears, and then sank upon her 
ded, with a sorrowful exclamation, ‘Too 
late—too late! All is past, and I have 
lost my mother for ever!” 


We will pass over five months, and I 
must beg my readers once more to ac- 
company me up the steep but short hill 
Which leads from Bayou Sarah to the first 
houses of the little town of St. Francis- 
ville. There, to the left, as we come up, 
where the broad, strong rack invites the 
Passing planter to fasten his horse, and 
iave a cool draught, the pleasant little 
house still stands, with the jalousies and 
broad veranda, with the low roof and the 
ospitable bench before the door; but 
the sign—where is the sign which bore 
_ hame of our worthy German in 
sigantic gold letters 2 where is the long, 
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narrow board, which recounted all the 
dainties to be had within? Ah, my dear 
reader, all looks wild and desolate in the 
house; the signs have been torn down 
from their iron hooks, and the walls are 
bare. Where the comfortable little sitting- 
room once was, straw now lay, and pieces 
of canvas; while the lower rooms were 


being scrubbed and cleaned, just as if 


ove family was leaving, and another was 
coming in. And such was the case, for 
melancholy changes had occurred in the 
self-made home of our German. 

When Schwabe returned without his 
child, and the poor mother gradually heard 
the terrible news, grief and sorrow for 
what she had lost threw her on a sick 
bed, and a violent nervous fever menaced 
her life. Although her powerful consti- 
tution at length gained the victory, her 
cheerful temper was gone, and she went 
about the house, pale and melancholy, 
more like a ghost than a living, feeling 
being. Schwabe, too, became daily more 
sorrowful and desponding. He neglected 
his customers and his business, for it 
caused him no pleasure; but he sat for 
hours gloomily, with his eyes fixed upon 
one spot. This he endured for a couple 
of months. His wife’s illness busied him 
too much at first for him to think of self; 
but at last he saw that things could not 
eo on in this state. Here—yes, ere, he 
had a nice little property, which sup- 
ported him; things went well, and no- 
thing was wanting for their corporeal 
comfort; but what good was all this, if, 
spite of all, a never-dying worm gnawed 
at his heart—if he must see his wile die 
away through her longing for her child, 
and reproach herself, and perhaps justly, 
for the past? For, had they not for many 
years neglected their child? and could 11 
serve to silence their own conscience that 
they fancied their girl would be better off 
with their relatives than she would have 
been with themselves? No! for the con- 
viction which Schwabe had acquired 
through the brewer’s remarks told him 
that his Louise might be corporeally well 
off, but mentally by no means so, when 
she was only employed to save the ex- 
pense of a housekeeper, and be of as 
much service as possible to her guardians. 
And he, the father, had not alluded to 
this for so many years, and strangers 
must first draw his attention to it ! 

But still there was one method left to 
repair his error—he had money—and at 
the thought he felt cheerful for the first 
time for many a long day—for it was the 
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: 
produce of his own industry. His deter- 
a a was soon formed. It was to 
expend this sum of money which he pos- 
sessed, and from which he could part, to 
secure his wife’s peace and purchase his 
child’s return. What more was it after 
all? He need only resign what he had 
acquired—a comfort, which by use had 
hecome, in some measure, a necessity. 
And now, when the deed could follow the 
will immediately, he could scarce compre- 
hend how it was possible that he could 
have hesitated for a moment, and not 
sacrificed all long before, when the first 
painful blow struck him ; and, indeed, it 
could hardly be called a sacrifice, when 
the happiness of his whole family was at 
stake. 

He had not deceived himself—his wife 
seemed to gain new stret igth by her hus- 
band’s decision. This opened a prospect 
of regaining her child, whom she had be- 
wailed as one dead to her; and from this 
moment she seemed to shake off gloomy 
thoughts. Hope had once more returned 
to the mother’s heart, and with it her 
love for life again flourished,—her confi- 
dence in that Heavenly Father, whom she 
had neglected in her late heavy sorrow. 
Had they, however, required any pressure 
from without to spur them on to carry 
out their design, it came some four 
months after in the shape of a letter from 
our old friend the brewer, who earnestly 
mason Schwabe to make a second at- 

tempt to reeover his child, if he did not 
wish her to be utterly ruined i in her pre- 
sent situation. The gambling at W agner’s 
had now assumed such a dangerous cha- 
racter, that he knew certainly that the 
Magistrates were only waiting al Oppor- 
tunity to interfere; and Louise must be 
taxed beyond her strength, for she looked 
pale and wretched, and her eves were 
always red from ~oe whenever he 
iooked in. Sehwabe saw from the whole 
etter tliat there was no time to lose: he 
therefore pressed the sale of his estate, 
mid sent his son, at the same time, to the 
western part of Arkansas, where he in- 
tended to settle as an honest farmer at 
the foot of the Ozark mountains. Carl 
was to look out a good spot, and build a 

le cabl u, so that they might at least 
find a shelter when they “arrived, 

But even In these preparations the old 
spectre of fear and uncertainty rose be- 
fore hini—his child might not wish to 
have anything to do with her parents— 
sue did not love those who had left her 

long among strapgers—she would not 
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even return home with her father, though 
she knew she would break her mother’s 
heart by it. But the mother assu: iged 
all these apprehensions. “It was only 
natural she could not place confidence jn 
you all at once,” she said, smiling through 
her tears ; “but if I go to her, when she 
has once been folded in her mother’ s arms, 
she will not leave her again, were you 
even to try and compel her. Do you only 
settle the money matters with Wagner, 
and T’li promise we shall leave Cincinnati 
as happy and contented as if we were 
going to find a fortune.” 

The wish is ever father to the thought, 
and Schwabe hurried on his business, 
His house was soon disposed of, and, at 
the same time, he received a letter from 
his son that he had found a eood piece of 
land in Arkansas, which was only await- 
ing the plough. The luggage they in- 
tended to take with them was all ready, 
and Schwabe heard that a fast steamer 
would call at Bayou Sarah this very day 
for Cincinnati. They intended to go on 
board. Their stay in Ohio would not be 
a long one, and in a short time they would 
be settled in their new and peaceful home 
at the foot of the Ozark mountains. His 
wife seemed quite delighted at the pros- 
pect, and was busily engaged in making 
those little preparations which would 
render their voyage more pleasant, when 
they suddenly heard a bell ringing on the 
river, which startled them. If this was 
their bo: it, how should they get down in 
time with all their luggage ¥ for the cap- 
tains of these steamers are not wont to 
wait long even for cabin passengers, much 
less for those who intend to go on the 
lower deck. 

Schwabe put on his hat, hurriedly gave 
directions to carry the boxes dow n, and 
ran off to stop the boat, if it were possi- 
ble. But he had searce reached the end 
of the village, when he noticed the steam 
of the vessel pulling out through the 
*scape-pipe; soon after the bows were 
thrust off from shore, she turned, and 
went down the stream. “Thank eood- 
ness!” Schwabe gently ej: aculated, and 

slowly returned to his house. “I really 
fancied we had missed her, and should 
have to stop a couple of days longer.” 

The goods, however, he sent down 
straight to the quay, in order that they 
might not be too late when the steamer 
arrived. The dray had turned the corner, 
but the Schwabes were still within doors, 

partly to see if they had forgotten any- 
thing in their first hurried start, and 
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iartly to take a quiet farewell of the spot 
‘hich till now had been their home, and 
which they were going to quit for ever. 
Their hearts bled, it 1s true—for we do 
not know how dearly we love an object 
‘| the moment when we are forced to 
art from it; but the thought of their 
child, whom they would regain by this 
caerifice, robbed such feelings of all their 
bitterness. ‘They spoke not a word : they 


“ 


oily stood Jong and silently, side by side, 
aud pressed each other’s hand cordially 
and allectionately, when Schwabe at 
length gave the signal for starting. 
“Come, then, my dear wife,” the German 
observed, and drew her to the door; 
“come, and don’t feel gloomy at parting ; 
remember that we only give up all this 
to live united with our child.” 

“Gloomy!” the wife said, half joyfully, 
half tearfully; “don’t think that, Schwabe. 
Itis not any gloomy thoughts which bring 
the water in my eyes. No, I am glad that 
[ean quit so cheerfully and quietly a spot 
which [ had hoped to retain till my dying 
day. Tam proud of it.” 

She heard a noise in the lower part of 
the house. 

“Tis nothing—probably the drayman 
returning,” said Schwabe. 

“They must be upstairs,” said a neigh- 
hour of Schwabe’s to some stranger who 
had entered. ‘I saw them not a quarter 
of an hour ago, and they have not left 
vet,” 

A gentle reply was heard, and soon 
after the wooden stairs creaked. Schwabe 
turned to the door, which was opened at 
this moment. A young girl came in. 

“Heavens!” the German cried, and 
started back ; “ Louise !” 

“Louise!” the mother repeated, in a 
scarcely audible voice—* our child !” 

“Mother, mother!” the daughter cried 
at this moment, and flew into the arms 
outstretched doubtfully towards her. 
“bother !—oh, my mother !”? 

What pen could describe the feelings 
of the mother—the exquisite sensations 
oi these now happy beings? Fora long 
while they could not find words, but were 
joined ina close embrace. At last, after 
tie fond interchanges of affection and 
pustatulations, Schwabe inquired what 
He brought her to Louisiana, and how 

agner had been induced to let her go ? 
eh yer a OE may be con- 

Ai : they heard that their child 
ee he Whole long distance alone 
the ronc! camer, among strangers, among 

ug ee of the *tween decks. 
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But we will let her speak, and describe 
her flight. 

“Ah, father,” she said, “how my heart 
bled when you left me that morning! At 
the moment when I saw you hurry away, 
and was witness how roughly and un- 
kindly cousin Wagner treated you, I felt 
for the first. time how wrongly I had _be- 
haved in not accompanying you to my 
mother. And when J found your picture, 
dear mother, and your letter, and thought 
how you would grieve because I did not 
return with father, I cried all that night, 
and many a night after, and had no one 
to advise me to whom I could open my 
whole heart. In consequence I may have 
neglected my duties, for I thought of 
nothing but you; and Mrs. Wagner 
scolded me, and Mr. Wagner grew cross, 
too, for he thought the guests in the back 
room would not let me wait on them if 
my eyes were always red with crying. 
Among those guests, though, there were 
some very wicked men, who drew their 
knives now and then on each other; in 
fact, one was carried away for dead, and 
Mr. Wagner threatened me frightfully, if 
I dared to utter a syllable about it. 

“I fancied I should grow mad if | 
stopped there any longer, and still I did 
not know what todo. Some eight days 
ago a lany came to see us from Columbus, 
and stayed the night. The steamer started 
at ten in the morning, and I had to carry 
her carpet-bag down, but she had bcen a 
little too long in dressing, and we scarcely 
reached the quay in time—the gangways 
were being pulled in. I carried her bag 
up into the cabin, then ran back and 
wanted to go on shore. Then, mother, 
then, I fancied a voice—your voice—en- 
treated me to stay. The thought of you 
—that this boat would bear me to you in 
a few days, crossed my mind; and, hesi- 
tating, undecided, I stood, and hardly 
knew whether to go back or remain, when 
the bel! rang for the last time. At the 
same moment the sailors pulled in the 
plank, the engine began working, and a 
few minutes later I found myself borne 
from my late home, and on the bosom of 
the majestic river. _ 

‘Spare me the description of all I suf- 
fered among the strangers for the first 
few days. They were angry with me be- 
cause | could not pay the passage-money 
directly ; but, fortunately, | wore a little 
gold cross, which Mrs. Wagner had given 
me after nursing her through a fever. 
This the book keeper sold for me in 
Louisville, paid my passage, 7 gave me 
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a dollar, with which T could buy food. I 
passed a very wretched time; but now— 
now all is well—I have you, my parents! 
and you will not be angry with your 
child for preferring to live so long among 
strangers.” 

Why need we prolong the story? The 
happy tamily found the time pass with 
lightning speed, and the steamer arrived, 
But now they did not intend to go to 
Cincinnati, but only to the mouth of the 
Arkansas. Without further delay they 
set out; their luggage was already on 
the bank ; they went on board, and eleven 
davs later reached the little town of 
Ozark, whence they reached their new 
howe within four-and-twenty hours. 

At the foot of the Ozark mountains a 
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little German colony is now flourishing, 
Schwabe had settled in that glorious, and 
still scarcely known portion of the far 
West, and luxurious fields of Indian corn 
lay spread at the foot of the hills, while 
vineyards clothed their slopes, and count. 
less herds pastured in the neighbouring 
prairies. 

But an entirely new spirit had now 
come upon the happy father, who worked 
with indefatigable zeal, not only for him. 
self, but for his beloved, long-lost child, 
for whom he-was raising a new and com- 
fortable home. Here he found full scope 
for his untiring energy and industry, and 
German frugality and tempeiance soon 
converted a desolate and terrible wilder- 
ness into a terrestrial paradise. 





HERE AND THERE. 


Netty my neighbour—Nelly my pet! 
What are you thinking of, Nell? 
Isn’t it fair to ask, my lass? 
Wouldn’t it do to tell ? 
Gazing out into the far, far west, 
What do you watch to see 
Over vonr Kentish cliffs white crest ? 
Naught but the sea-bird seeking her nest, 
Naught but the wave in a bright un- 
rest, 
Is out in the west for me. 


Willie, the handsome never-do-well ! 
What is the matter with Wiil ? 
Isn’t it fair to ask, my lad ? 
Wouldn't it do to teil? 
Out in Australia, working away : 
Wonders never will end! 
You! the idlest dog of your day; 
The dandy lounger—in this array— 
Fustian jicket and hosen gray! 
To what does this changed life 
tend ? 


Nelly is waking before the dawn, 
And a name that is not her own 
Is first in the prayer that is first in her 
heart, 
As she kneels to the Heavenly Throne. 
And Willie—his long day’s labour done— 
Sits on the side of the hill, 
And his thoughts go down with the set- 
ting sun, 
And the prize of his struggle is nearly won, 
On that evening calm and still. 


Looking at Nelly, and thinking of Will, 
What is the governing spell? 

Isn't it fair to ask, my friends? 
Wouldn’t it do to tell ¥ 

Will was a trifler—hope for the best. 
Nelly was poor—we'll see ! 

The bird has come hack to its rocky nest. 

"Tis only noon, but the wave is at rest : 

Who knows what else may come out of 

the west, 

Nelly—true Nell—for thee ? 
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oN THE KING: OR, CANONICAL AND MORAL BOOKS 
OF THE CHINESE. 


Part I. 


tcconpiné to the opinion of many 
Oriental scholars we must go back to 
the birth of the Chinese monarchy, almost 
30 years before Christ, to reach the 
radle of Chinese literature; yet little 
jistorical truth begins to shine until the 
iwellth century anterior to the Christian 
era, It appears very probable that it 
was then only, under the patriarchal 
dynasty of the Tcheou, that the first 
Chinese books were written; though 
even this last epoch is doubtful; and in 
order to gain some certain ideas upon 
the classical books, we are obliged to 
descend so low as the fifth century before 
our era, to the times of Coufueius and 
his disciples, who have arranged and 
commented some of these writings, and 
who are the reputed authors of others. 
Confucius, whom the Chinese eall 
Kong-tsee, or Kong-fu-tsee, was one of 
the greatest moralists, one of the most 
enlightened statesmen, and what is more, 
one of the most eminently virtuous men 
that anv age or country ever produced. 
In reading his life and writings, we can 
scarcely imagine that it could be given to 
humin wisdom to manilest itself more 
gloriously by doctrine and by practice, or 
to establish between one and the other a 
more beautiful degree of harmony. But 
the actions of this admirable philosopher, 
the influence of his practical morality 
upon the legislation and destinies of a 
great empire, the honour and respect 
which his descendants still enjoy, and 
ihe worship of which he himself is the 
object, are too well known to render it 
uecessary for us here to enlarge upon the 
subject. It is only as the restorer and 
id some respects the author of the Aivg ; 
or Classical Books of the Chinese, that 
our subject calls us to consider him; and 
tis of these old canonical writings that 
We purpose in the present article to offer 
an aualysis—necessarily brief, yet as 
clear and succinet as our limits will per- 
mit—in the hope that our labours, humble 
though they be, may not prove entirely 
unacceptable to those who read with a 
ae ain than the mere purpose of 
re Say ee hour; but may, on the 
mp act as an inducement to them 
seek Out for themselves further and 


fuller information than the scope of the 
present paper can pretend to supply, on 
the literature and philosophy, as well as 
the manners and customs of this truly 
wonderful land; a search which we may 
here state will well repay the time and 
labour expended. 

The first set of books, termed the Great 
Aing—to distinguish it from the second 
set, or Little Ning, of wwhich we will 
speak hereafier—forms, properly speaking, 
the canonical books of the Chinese, and 
are in number, five—namely, the I’ A7xg, 
the Chou-King, the Chi-King, the Liki, 
and the Yo-Aiay. We will tor the pur- 
pose of our analysis take them in the 
order they here stand. 

‘The authorship of the ¥’Aing ; or Book 
of Changes, the first in order of antiquity, 
aud perhaps the most ancient of all lite- 
rary monuments, has been generally at- 
tributed to Fou-hi, the founder of the 
Chinese empire, and the Hermes of the 
Kast; it is composed of straight lines 
placed diversely, which Fou-hi is sup- 
posed to have seen on the back of a 
dragon-horse, or hippogriff, and a :mira- 
culuus tortoise. ‘The work, however, is 
a scaled book for the many, for even the 
most learned Mandarins confess their in- 
ability thorougnly to understand it. Con- 
fucius himself, who had purposed ex- 
plaining it, but was prevented by death 
from fuliilling his intention, professed 
himself dissatisfied with all the inter- 
pretatious of the ancient commentators, 
Hach Chinese dynasty has had its ¥ Avny, 
but that with which Confucius occupied 
himself is the only one which has been 
preserved, Some of the Frenci Jesuit 
missionaries Imagined that they had dis- 
covered therein the history of the creation 
and the tall of Adam, and the prophecy 
of the coming of our Saviour; but the 
truth is that the characters employed in 
this book are wholly unintelligible, and 
the portion of it which they profess to 
teach in the schools may be considered as 
purely coujectural, . 

It is not the same however with the 
Chov-King, a precious monument, of his- 
tory, politics, and morality, of which we 
possess In several European languages 
many learned eae The au- 
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thenticity of this book has been fre- 
quently and hotly contested, and the con- 
troversies to which it has given rise have 
veen innumerable. To afford the reader an 
idea of these controversies, we may here 
state, on the authority of a native author, 
that the Chinese /iterati of the dynasty 
of Ilan alone have written upwards of 
30,000 characters to explain the two first 
words of this book; but it has triumphed 
over ifs adversaries, and above all, over 
its enthusiasts, and at the present day 
its authenticity is not only placed beyond 
all doubt, but the sense of the text is 
also completely and clearly ascertained. 

The Chou-Aing has been divided by 
Confucius—whe in this has followed the 
plan originally adopted by the ancient 
historiographers—into six parts, or one 
hundred chapters, which contain the 
oldest annals of China, and especially all 
the wise maxims put in practice by the 
ancient monarchs, philosophers,and states- 
men of the empire; so that it is rather a 
hook of government than of history. We 
lind in its pages a code of instruction for 
princes and men in power; a collection 
of deliberations upon the highest matters 
of the state; and warnings and remon- 
strances addressed to sovereigns. Of 
these latter personages, we are told that 
hine virtues are required of them; and, 
in the original, eightcen letters or charac- 
ters suffice for their explanation. These 
nine virtues are—a grandeur whieh shall 
be neither overbearing nor insensible; a 
noble indifference, though preventing not 
action; acharming goodness, which must 
be ueither idle nor rustic; an acute in- 
telligence, dispensing not however with 
application and study; an urbanity and 
politeness which shail be sustained by 
resolution and courage; an uprightness 
of soul, knowing how, when necessary, to 
employ mystery; a vastness of genius 
wluch must not overlook minor things; a 
lirmness of purpose which must possess 
nothing hard or ferocious; finally, a mag- 
unanimity and strength which shall cede 
only to justice. 

The kings from whom this assemblage 
of rare quajities were exacted, were the 
vlief monarehs of the whole of the then 
ieudal empire of China. As to the tri- 
butary princes who governed under their 
control the separate kingdoms, six quali- 
ties sutliced for them; and three only 
were required as the attributes of the 
courtiers, Statesmen, and magistrates of 
‘he realm. 

The C4; Aimy is a collection of three 
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hundred odes or short pieces of verse. 
forming altogether thirty-nine thousand 
two hundred and thirty-four characters, 
and extracted by Confucius from the 
great collection deposited in the Imperial 
Library of the Tcheou. From the most 
ancient times poetry has been held in the 
highest estimation by the Chinese, a facet 
which their figurative and metaphorical 
language plainly attests. The very term 
“poetry” even, which signifies im the 
Chinese language—Werds of the hall or 
temple, clearly shows us that it formed 
part of the education of magistrates and 
priests; besides, the high degree of 
veneration enjoyed by the CAi-Azig leaves 
no doubt on the subject. If then the 
French Jesuit missionaries, and _particu- 
larly the learned Father Cibot, in the 
notes of his Aemoire sur la Langue 
Chinoise, speak of the small degree of 
favour with which poetry is viewed by the 
government, their observations can only 
apply to modern times; we must sup- 
ose that in China, as elsewhere, poetry 
se its credit in measure as public 
morals lose their energy and simplicity. 
But under the old patriarchal dynasties 
it was far otherwise; these moral laws 
were then in full force, and poetry in 
consequence honoured by all, and in its 
highest state of perfection. 

The Chi-king is divided into three parts. 
The first, entitled Aove-fond (manners of 
the kingdoms), contains the ballads and 
fugitive poetry which circulated among 
the people, and which the emperors in 
their progresses had commanded should 
be collected, in order that they might 
judge by the tone of these pieces of the 
state of public morals, as well as of the 
general disposition of their subjects in 
the federal kingdoms. ‘The second, com- 
posed of two sections, Syao-ya and 7a-ya 
(great and lesser excellence), contains 
pieces of all descriptions, odes, ballads, 
canticles, elegies, &c. The greater number 
are in praise of emperors, kings, and 
governments; but there may also. be 
found therein many satirical ballads, di- 
rected against the powers that be; others 
are in praise of agriculture. The third 
part, entitled Sozg (laudations), is a com- 
pilation of psalms and hymns which were 
sung at the sacrifices and during the 
ceremonies in honour of ancestors. “It 
is clear,” says the Jesuit Cibot, in hs 
Menotre sur 1 Antiquité des Chinois, * that 
we must find in this collection many curl- 
ous details to assist us in our researches 
into the state of manners of the Chinese 
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empire during this long series of ages; 
etails all the more interesting, sccing 
that the poems are infinitely varied in 
sharacter, and embrace the entire nation 
‘om the sceptre to the hoe. Hence our 
yistorians have rightly made extensive 
use of it. We do not insist, he adds, 
«onthe proofs which have been adduced 
lative to the authenticity of the Ch- 
ting. Three hundred pieces of verse of 
all kinds, and in all styles, lend not them- 
selves so well to the boldness of a suppo- 
sition as the fragments of a historian, who 
is the sole guarantee of the facts he 
narrates. Besides, its poetry is so beau- 
tiful, so harmonious, the sublime tone of 
autiquity so constantly predominates, the 
portraitures of manners are so simple, 
truthful, and minute, that they alone 
suffice to render testimony to the authen- 
ticity of the whole.” 

But we may presume that since the 
time of Confucius, the copies of the Chz- 
ting have been considerably disfigured by 
interpolations and apocryphal passages. 
Besides, the style, occasionally too meta- 
physical, is frequently so concise as to be 
prejudicial to clearness; yet even this 
obscurity, we know, possesses something 
sublime and venerable in the eyes of many 
Chinese. 

Of these odes several fragments of 
considerable extent have been translated 
by the French missionaries. We will 
here avail ourselves of their labours in 
order to lay before our readers such por- 
tons as have appeared to us most inte- 
resting and characteristic. 

The eighth ode of the second book, 
cutitled Advice to the King, is a severe 
Warning put in the mouth of the virtuous 
Ven+Vang, father of the founder of the 
third race. 

“Oh, great and supreme Lord, thou 

¢ b] 

art the sovereign ruler of the world! But 
how great and terrible is thy majesty, and 
thy deerees how rigorous! Heaven gives, 
1s true, life and being to all the popu- 
lations of the world, but we must not 
wholly rely upon its liberality and cle- 
neney. I know that it always begins as 
‘father, but how know I whether it may 
uot end as a judge! 

Ven-Vang cries aloud, ‘Alas! kings 
of this world, ye are cruel, and your 
ee are tigers and wolves; ye are 
-“"clous, and your ministers are leeches. 
= se nok men near your thrones— 
. i i ci to the highest places 
tempted ingdom ; and because ye have 

Pted Heaven to afflict you with a 
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spirit of vertigo and madness. ye place 
these wretches over the heads of your 
subjects !” 

“ Ven-Vang cries aloud, ‘ Alas! kines 
of this world, so soon as ye encourage 
some wise man to approach you, the 
wicked, incontinent, swear his ruin, and 
forthwith spread abroad a thousand false 
reports to conceal their hatred beneath 
specious pretexts. Ye hearken to them! 
ye love them! it is, as it were, lodging in 
your palaces a troop of robbers; and this 
is why the imprecations of the people 
have no bounds.’ 

 Ven-Vang cries aloud, ‘ Alas! kings 
of this world, the murmurings of your 
a are as the chirpings of the grass- 
lopper, and rage boils within all hearts. 
Ye approach the last calamity, and yet ye 
change not. The plague is in the bosom 
of the empire, and spreads even to the 
far-off barbarians.’ 

“ Ven-Vang cries aloud, ‘ Alas! kings 
of this world, it is not the Lord whom ye 
ought to accuse of so many evils; take 
them home to yourselves. Ye have turned 
adeaf ear to the voices of the wise men 
—ye have driventhem from your presence. 
But although they are no longer by your 
sides, ye have still got the laws remain- 
ing; will they not follow you, to turn 
aside the plagues which are ready to 
overwhelm ye ?” 

“Ven-Vang cries aloud, ‘Alas! kings 
of this world, they say, and it is but too 
true, that what has caused the destruc- 
tion of this fair tree, is not that its 
branches have been lopped off, or its 
leaves plucked, but that its root has been 
destroyed and is rotted away. As ye 
behold yourselves in the kings which have 
preceded you, so will ye one day serve as 
examples for those who will come after. 
The older the world grows, the more 
numerous are the examples it possesses 
for-self-instruction, yet how little does it 
profit by them!?”- 

The two following odes are extracted 


from the first book. 
“THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


“A bark launched upon the stream 
ascends to the bank no more. My hair, 
formerly floating over my brow, was cut 
or gathered up upon my head. I rai, 
to the spouse who received my faith; 
will preserve him to the tomb. O mother, 
mother, why seek to take advantage of 
thy rights? My heart reveres these rights, 
and compares thy benefactions to those of 
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Tien: but this heart shall never be soiled 
by pe q rv. 

“A bak launched upon the stream 
ascends to the bank no more. My hair, 
formerly floating over my brow, was cut 
or gatl) ered up upon my head. My oaths 
have given me to my spouse; | will be 
faithful to him until death. O mother, 
mother, why take advantage of thy rights ? 
My he art reveres them, and compares thy 
benefactions to those of Tien; but this 
heart shall never be soiled by perjury 


‘rie SHEPHERDESS., 


“( Tchong-tsee, come not, I beseech 
thee, to our hamlet; break no more the 
branches of our willow-trees. 1 dare not 
love thee ; the fear of my father and of my 
mother restrains me. My heart. could 
turn to thee, but can I forget what my 
father and my mother have said to me? 

“QO ‘Tchong tsee, | conjure thee, climb 
not upon our wall, nor break any more 
the brauches of our cherry-trees. I dare 
not love thee ; the fear of my brothers re- 
strains me. My heart could turn to thee, 
but ean | forget what my brothers have 
said to me? 

“Q I'chong-tsee, 1 beseech thee enter 
no more our garden; break not the 
branches of our sandal-trees. 1 dare nof 
love thee ; the fear of my parents restrains 
me. My heart could turn to thee, but 
can I forget what my parents have said?” 


“THE 
(1¢ ts a we 


“The swallow flies with a light wing. 
Laccompanied my friend as far as Ll could ; 
we weie obliged to part. In vain do these 
eves seck her across the distant plain ; 
she appears no more. Flow, flow, my 
tears ! 


ry 
= Phe 


DEPARTURE OF THE FRIEND. 


MAR 


swallow sings in his flight. J 
have called miv friend loudly, and the 
echoes have re a dl her hahie ; but my 
voice lus not been heard; she was already 
far away. Flow, flow, my tears, | sink 
under the burden of my woe! 


*O dear and tender friend, thy virtues 


were ni soul's delight. Faithful to 
truth, thou wouldst have blushed at the 


slightest disguise. Never did thy beau- 
taful soul stray from the paths ot inno- 
cence and virtue. Goodness was all thy 
desire ; wisdom ever guided thy foots steps. 
Oh, how tenderly cidst thou exhort me to 
remain faithiul to t! l@ Spouse W hom death 
had uel wived me of.’ 
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“COMPLAINT OF A REPUDIATED WIFE. 


“ Like unto two clouds which are united 
together above, and which the most vio- 
lent storms cannot separate, so were we 
bound together by an insoluble hymen, 
We made but one heart. ‘The slightest 
division of anger or disgust would have 
been acrime. And now, like unto one 
who teareth up the stalk, yet leaveth the 
root, thou banisheth me from thy house, 
as il, faithless to my glory and to my 
virtue, | was no longer worthy of being 


thy spouse, or could cease to be it. Re. 
card the heavens, and judge, alas! with 


what sorrow do I depart. My heart still 
yearns to the house | have quitted. The 
ingrate! he accompanied me but a few 
steps, he left me on the threshold; it 
was a pleasure to him to quit me. Thou 
adorest, then, the object of thy adulterous 
fires ; and ye are already as a brother and 
a sister who have known each other from 
infaney. Go! thy infidelity will sully thy 
new hy men, and will poison all its sweets. 
O heavens! this new hymen thou now 
celebratest with joy. 1 am becoine vile 
in thy sight ; thou desirest me no longer; 
and 1, 1 desire no longer thy re pe ntance. 
Tlow numerous were my troubles upon 
the rapid river over which | skimmed 
with thee! To what labours did ! not 
devote myself for the interests of thy 
house! | saerificed myself for thy hap- 
plness. Every heart that came to thee, 
it was I that attracted it. And thou 
canst loveme no more! Thou hatest me 
even, and despisest and forgettest me. It 
was then wealth that thou lovedst in thy 
spouse, and I Jost all my charms so soon 
as I had rendered thee happy! What 
sweets and felicities 1 had prepared for 
our old aze! Another shail indemnify 
thee whilst 1 shall languish in opprobrium 
and disgrace. Alas! how terrible were 
thy last looks! They breathed only hatred 
and fury. My paims are irremediable. 
He is offended at my tender 1esses, and 
blus! hes at my benef factions.’ 

* Hlo® can we restrain our tears,” ex- 
claims worthy Father Cibot, “on reading 
the ode which commences with these 
beautiful lines! — 

“* Will the King of heaven no longer 
hearken to the voice of his elemency ? 
He desolates the earth with plague and 
famine ; pale death fills all the empire 
with mourning, lamentation, and woe. 
O anger! O terrib! e vengeance! Heaven 
no longer singles out its victims; it strikes 
on all sides with terrific blows, We see 
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but the dead, we hear but the dying. He 
;; just, he is just; no merey for the 
wicked ; let them perish. But must, the 
‘anocent share their fate? These infants 
hanging to the withered breasts of their 
fainting mothers—must they, too, expire 
of grief and pain ? 

“Weep, sigh, groan; let the cries of 
our repentance ascend to heaven. O 
Father! O Father! shall our ingratitude 
and our wickedness overcome thy merey 
and goodness? But what do I see? 
Blood falls on all sides ; those whom the 
famine has spared fall by the assassin’s 
knife; husbands, parents, children, friends, 
all fear and flee from each other. But 
see; they step over the dead bodies as 
they hurry to the feasts. ‘Tremble, impious 
ones. tremble; death enters your bosoms 
with the air you breathe—those eyes, full 
of adulteries and incests, will ere long be 
closed for ever.” ? 

We will terminate our notice of this 
work by two fragments justly held in high 
estimation by the Chinese, as painting in 
charming language the sweetest affections 
of our nature :— 


“THE AFFLICTED SON.* 


“Like unto the noble stems which are 
the pride and conservators of the root that 
has produced them, shall I be—thus I 
fondly whispered to myself—the joy and 
support of my parents. Vain hopes of 
asensitive and a grateful heart! I am 
nothing more than one of those sterile 
offshoots which exhausts and finally de- 
stroys the root that has nourished it. My 
father and my mother are in want, yet [ 
cannot aid them. Alas! their sorrowful old 
age will not then gather any fruit of the 
pains and labours I have cost their love. 
{he more precious and more artfully 
sculptured is the urn, the more does the 
rude and formless vase which stands-be- 
Side it disfigure its beauty. The shame 
of a son is the reproach of his parents. 
Alas! the most. iznoble souls prefer death 
to a life void of honour. How shall 1 not 
sink beneath the overwhelming thought 
that Tam, as it were, without father or 
mother in the world, since they cannot 
even think of their son without 2 blush 2 

Hit is a frightful thing to abandon my- 


ian is depicted in all things,” ob- 
bee she fs missionary, — - China has more 
theo poetry Upon filial piety, conjugal love, 

¥ Inendship, mistortunes of the father- 


] ., 
— than all the learned nations of the 
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self to despair, it is a still more frichtful 
thing to contend against it. O my father 
thou art the dear author of my days! O 
my mother, it was thy tender eare which 
preserved me!* Thy arms were my first 
cradle: there I found thy breast, to 
nourish me, thy garments to cover me, 
thy bosom to warm ine, thy kisses to con- 
sole me, and thy caresses to rejoice my 
heart. O my father! O my motlier! your 
benefactions surpass in number the stars 
of heaven—they are more immense than 
the skies ; and all the impetuosity of my 
gratitude serves only to overwhelm me 
with the sentiment of my misery. The 
great mountain of Nan-Chan rears alolt 
its superb crest to the skies; an un- 
ecasing zephyr bears thither freshness and 
abundance on its wings; there, the entire 
world overflows with bounties. Why am 
I the only being submerged under a deluge 
of evils? Why am I the only being left 
to drown myself in my tears? Will their 
source never dry up? O mountain of 
Nan-Chan, how doth the sight of thee 
inercase wy grief and sharpen my despair ! 
Thy height, is the astonishment of all eves ; 
each revolving season lavishes on thee 
fresh attractions, and heaps fresh favours 
on thy head; all thy inhabitants enjoy at 
their will the sweets of life. Why must, 
no hope suspend my sighs? Alas! alas! 
I am the ouly son in the entire universe 
incapable of rendering any care to the old 
ave of his parents.” 


“THE BROTHER. 


“No tree can be compared to the 
Tehang-li, which the spring has crowned 
with a thousand flowers. No man can 
be compared to a brother. A brother 
weeps 2 brother’s death with tears of un- 
alfected sorrow: were his body suspended 
over an abyss from the poiuted rock, or 
drowned in the pestilential waters of a 
enlf, it would procure him a tomb. The 
turtle-dove murmurs her plaints alone i 
the silenee of the grove, but I in my 
affliction have a brother to partake my 
crief. The tenderest friend seeks only to 
cousole my pain; my brother feels it like 
myself; it is his own. Foul-mouthed 
anger cannot glide into our dwelling, and 
wither up his heart with ifs pestilential 
breath ; but when peril is mgh, my brother 
makes a shelter for me of his body. What 
joy for him to see me free! what plea- 

* It is the general opinion in the Fast that 
the father alone is the source of life, sud that 
the mother is but the receptacle aud conservator 


of it. 
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sure to see me happy! A son partakes 
his happiness with his parents; the pre- 
sence of a brother augments it. The 
most delightful feasts for me are those at 
which L behold my brother; the most 
delicious festival is that where he is seated 
by my side. In his presence my soul 
expands; I shed my entire being into his 
bosom. Fraternal affection possesses all 
the tenderness of love. An amiable and 
virtuous spouse blesses you with the 
sweets of hymen; children worthy of you 
fill «ll your desires. Will you complete 
and assure your happiness? Let fraternal 
affection cement it. It holds the same 
place in families that the Aéz and the che* 
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do in concerts, where they sustain and 
embellish all voices. O fraternal affection! 
happy the family wherein thou reignest - 
thy charms attract all virtues, and repel 
every vice.” 


What, we may ask our readers, are we 
to think of a nation which, long before the 
times of Homer and Solomon, could eXpe- 
rience and depict such sentiments as these 
in beautiful verse, and which can boast the 
possession among its sacred books of a 
collection of odes at once so sweet and 
so sublime ? Assuredly we must admit 
that this is no common nation. 


(To be concluded in our ne vt.) 


DEATH. 


As the word Life is employed in a double 
sense to denote the actions or phenomena 
by which it is developed, and the cause of 
these phenomena, so the old English word 
Death is used familiarly to express two 
or more meanings. ‘The first of these is 


= 


the transition from the living to the life- 


less or inanimate state—the act, that is, 
of dying; the second, the condition of an 
organized body which has ceased to live, 
while organization yet remains, and sym- 
metry still displays itself, and the ad- 
mirable structure of its parts is not yet 
destroyed by decomposition, or resolved 
into the original and primary elements 
from which it was moulded. 


sefore Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 


We occasionally speak of “ dead 
matter” in the sense of inorganic; but 
this is merely arhetorical or metaphorical 
phrase. ‘That which has never lived can- 
not properly be said to be dead. 

In the following essay, 1 shall use the 
word chiefly in the first of the senses 
above indicated. It will often be con- 
venient to employ it in the second also; 
but in doing so, I will be careful so to 
designate its bearing as to avoid any con- 
fusion. The context will always prevent 
any misunderstanding on this point. 

Death may be considered physiologi- 
cally, pathologically, and psychologically. 
We are obliged to regard it and speak of 


* Instruments of music." 


it as the uniform correlative, and, indeed, 
the necessary consequence, or final result 
of life; the act of dying as the rounding 
oif, or termination of the act of living. 
But it ought to be remarked, that this 
conclusion is derived, not from any under- 
standing or comprehension of the rele- 
vancy of the asserted connexion, nor from 
any @ priori reasoning applicable to the 
inquiry, but merely @ posferivri as the 
result of universal experience. All that 
has lived had died; and, therefore, all 
that lives must die. 

The solid rock on which we tread, and 
with which we rear our palaces and 
temples, what is it often when micro- 
scopically examined, but a congeries olf 
the fossil remains of innumerable animal 
tribes! The soil from which, by tillage, 
we derive our vegetable food, is scarcely 
anything more than a mere mixture ol 
the decayed and decaying fragments of 
former organic beings; the shells and 
exuviz, the skeletons and fibres and ex- 
siceated juices of extinct life. 

‘The earth itself, in its whole habitable 
surface, is little else than the mighty 
sepulchre of the past; and 

** All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. ‘Take the wings 
Of morning, and the Barean desert pierce, 
Or love thyself in the coutinuvus woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet, the dead are there; 
And millions in these solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have jaid them down 
In their last sleep: the dead reign there alone.” 
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Four millions of Egyptians cultivate 
the valley of the great river on Whose 
yanks, amidst the fertilizing dust of 
avriads of their progenitors, there are 
calculated still to exist, In a state of pre- 
grvation, not less than from four hundred 
‘o five hundred millions of mummies. 
The “City of the Tombs” is far more 
populous than the neighbouring streets 
even of crowded Constantinople ; and the 
cemeteries of London and the catacombs 
of Paris are filled to overflowing, The 
trees which gave shade to our prede- 
cessors of a few generations back lie 
prostrate; and the dog and horse, the 
olarmate and the servant of our child- 
hood, are but dust. Death surrounds and 
sustains us. We derive our nourishment 
from the destruction of living organisms, 
and from this source alone. 

And who is there among us that has 
reached the middle term of existence, 
that may not, in the touching phrase of 
Carlyle, “ measure the various stages of 
uis life-journey by the white tombs of his 
veloved ones, rising in the distance like 
pale, mournfully receding milestones !”’ 

“When Wilkie was in the Escurial,”’ 
says Southey, “looking at Titian’s famous 
picture of the Last Supper in the refec- 
ory there, an old Jeronymite monk said 
to him, ‘I have sat daily in sight of that 
picture for now nearly threescore years ; 
lurmg that time my companions have 
dropped off one after another—all who 
were my seniors, all who were my cotem- 
poraries, and many or most of those who 
were younger than myself; more than one 
seneration has passed away, and there the 
igures in the picture have remained un- 

changed. I look at them, till I sometimes 
think that ¢hey are the realities, and we 
but shadows,” ”? 
_ [have stated that there is no reason 
slown to us why Death should always 
round the sum of life.’ Up toa certain 
point of their duration varying in each 
ee set of instances, and in the com- 
he vegetable and ania oes a 
only sustain themsel but ¢ d and 
bide; ee ves, but expand an 
dee : —_ ves, grow and increase, 
RB rt er and better life, advanc- 
wes ny Wherefore is it that 
seated m fe progress is completely 
Fer a ; a they waste, 
thus deelig a = ? Why should they 
arnity y ani decay with unerring uni- 
nerfeciion leir aftaiing their highest 
This whi’ cur most intense activity ? 
mate law is equally mysterious 
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and inexorable. It is true, the Sacred 
Writings tell us of Enoch, “whom God 
took, and he was not;” and of Ulijah, 
who was transported through the upper 
air ina chariot of fire; and of Melchize- 
dek, the most extraordinary personage 
whose name is recorded, “ without father, 
without mother, without descent: having 
neither beginning of days, nor end of 
lite.” We read the history without con- 
ceiving the faintest hope from these ex- 
ceptions to the universal rule. Yet our 
fancy has always exulted in visionary 
evasions of it, by forging for ourselves 
creations of immortal maturity, youth, 
and beauty, residing in Elysian fields of 
unfading spring, amidst the fruition of 
perpetual vigour. We would drink, in 
imagination, of the sparkling fountain of 
rejuvenescence; nay, boldly dare the 
terror of Medea’s cauldron. We echo, in 
every despairing heart, the ejaculation of 
the expiring Wolcott, “ Bring back my 
youth !” 

Reflection, however, cannot fail to re- 
concile us to our ruthless destiny. There 
is another law of our being, not less un- 
relenting, whose yoke is even harsher and 
more intolerable, from whose pressure 
Death alone can relieve us, and in com- 
parison with which the absolute certainty 
of dying becomes a glorious blessing. Of 
whatever else we may remain ignorant, 
each of us, for himself, comes to feel, 
realize, and know uncquivocally that, all 
his capacities, both of action and enjoy- 
ment, are transient, and tend to pass 
away; and when our thirst is satiated, 
we turn disgusted from the bitter lees of 
the once fragrant and sparkling cup. | 
am aware of Parnell’s offered analogy— 


“ The tree of deepest root is found . 
Unwilling most to leave the ground ; 


and of Rush’s notion, who imputes to tlie 
aged such an augmenting love of life that 
he is ata loss to account for it, and sug- 
gests, quaintly enough, that it may depend 
upon custom, the great moulder of our 
desires and propensities; and that the 
infirm and deerepit “love to live on, 
heeause they have acquired a habit of 
living.’ His assumption Is wrong  1n 
point of fact. He loses sight of the im- 
portant principle that old age 1s a rela- 
tive term, and that one man may be more 
superannuated, farther advanced in na- 
tural decay at sixty, than another at one 
hundred years. Parr might well rejoice 
at being alive, and exult in the nrospect 
of continuing to live, at one hunured and 
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thirty, being capable, as is affirmed, even 
of the enjoyment of sexual life at that. 
age: but he who has had his “three suf- 
ficient warnings :” who is deaf, lame, and 
blind: who. like the monk of the Eseurial, 
has Jost all his cotemporaries, and is 
condemned to hopeless solitude, and 
oppressed with the conse iousness of de- 

endence and imbecilitv, must look on 


Death not as acurse, but arefuge. Of 


suicides 
to ]S3 


hundred and thirty-three 
in Geneva from 1825 


one 
occuring 


more than half were above fifty years of 


SIXtY ; 
nine, 


age; thirty-four, from fifty to 
nineteen, from sixty to seventy ; 
from seventy to eighty; three, from 
eighty to ninety; in all, sixty-five. The 
mean term of life in that city bei ing about 
thirty-five to forty, this bears an imu-ense 
proportion to the aa population above 
fifty, and exhibits forcibly an opposite 
condition feeling to that alleged by 
Rush. 2 weariness of living, a desire to 
die, rather than an anxicty, or even wil- 
lineness to live. 

1 once knew an old inan, of about one 
hundred and four, who retained many of 
his faculties. He could read ordinary 
print without glasses, walked firmly, rode 
well, and could even leap with some 
agilitv. When L last parted with him, | 
wished him twenty years more; upon 
which he grasped my hand closely, and 
declared he would not Jet me go until ] 
had retracted or reversed the prayer. 

We learn from Professor Elhott 
curious fact that the generation of animal 
heat, which physiologists have chosen to 
point out as a function most purely vital, 
does not cease upon the supervention of 
obvious or apparent death. There is, he 
tells us, a Sle ay opment for some 
time of what he * post-mortem 
caloricity,”’ the heat is exrried 
not natural or norma! 
standard, ut rarely equalled 
in the henic or niflamimatory forms 
of disease. He has seen it reach 113° of 
Fahr., higher than Hunter ever met with 
it, in his experiments made for the pur- 
pose of exciting 1 higher than ait has 
been noted even in scarlatina, 1]2° | 
think, being the ultimate limit observed 
in that disease of pungent external heat: 
and far bevond the natural heat of the 
central parts of the healthy body, which 
is 97° or yS Nor is it near the centre, 
or at the trunk, that the post-mortem 
Warmth is) creat but, for wise un- 
known re: at the mner part of the 


thigh, about the lower margin of its upper 
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third. I scarcely know any fact in natur 
more incompreher usible or inexplicable 
than this. We were surprised when 
it was first told us, that, in the Asiatic 
pestilence, the body of the livid vietim 
was often colder before than after deat! \; 
but this 1 think is easily understood. The 
profluvia of cholera, ‘and its profound 
capillary stagnation, concur in carrying 
off all the heat ge nerated, and in pre- 
venting or impeding the development of 
animal heat. No vital actions, no changes 
necessary to the production of caloric, 
can proceed without the minute cireula. 
tion which has been checked by the 
asphyxiated condition of the subject, 
while the fluids leave the body through 
every outlet, and evaporation chills the 
whole exposed and relaxed surface. Yet. 
the lingenmg influence of a scarecly per- 
ceptible vitaiity prevents the purely clie- 
mical changes of putrelactive decomposi- 
tion, which commence instantly upon the 
extinction of this teeble resistance, and 
caloric is evolved by the processes of ordi- 
nary decay. 

In the admir: able liturgy of the churches 
of England and of Rome, there is a fer- 
vent prayer for protection agaiust “battle, 
murder, and sudden death.” From death 
incontemplated, unarranged, unprepared 
for, may Heaven in merey deliver us! 
But if ever ready, as we should be, for the 
inevitable event, the most kindly mode ot 
jniliction must ‘surely be that which Is 
most prompt and brief. ‘I'o dic uncon- 
sciously, as in sleep, or by apoplexy, 
lightning, or ibs: Pins. violence, this 
is the true euthanasia. 

Sulierers by various modes of execution 
were often, in the good old times of our 
merciless ancestors, del ied as long as 
possible the privilege of dying, and tue 
Judians of North ccd uiter a fiendis! 
howl of disappointment when a victim 
thus prematurely escapes from thei In- 
genlous malignity. The coup de grace 
was a boon UNS pes akably aesired DY the 
poor wretch broken ou the w heel, or 
stretched upon the accursed cross, ab d 
forced to linger on with mangled auc 
bleeding limbs, amidst all the cruel tor- 
nents of thirst and fever, through hours 
and even days that must have seemed 
interminable. 

The progress of civilization, and a more 
enlightened humanity, have put an end 
to ail these atrocitie 3, anil subst! ituted the 
gallows, the garotte, aud the guillotime, 
which inthet dea lis so sudden that many 
have questioned whether they necessarily 
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imply any consciousness of physical suf- 
feriug These are, however, by no means 


the most instantaneous modes of pulting 
an end to life and its manifestations, In 
the hanged, as in the drowned and other- 
wise sulfocated, there is a period of un- 
certainty, during which the subject is, as 
we know, recoverable; we dare not pro- 
nowice him insensible. He who has seen 
an ox “pithed”’ in the slaughter-house, 
oragame cock in all the flush and cx- 
citement of battle “ gaffed” in the occi- 
put or back of the neck, will contrast the 
immediate stiffness and relaxation of the 
faccid body with the prolonged and con- 
vulsive struggles of the decapitated bird, 
witha sort of curious anxiety to know how 
long and in what degree sensibility may 
linger in the head and in the trunk when 
severed by the sharp axe. The history 
of the guillotine offers many incidents 
caleulated to throw a doubt on the sub- 
ject, and the inquiries of Seguret and 
Sue seem to prove the existence of post- 
mortem passion and emotion. 

Among the promptest modes of ex- 
tinguishing life is the electric fluid. A 
flash of lightning will destroy the coagu- 
lability of the blood, as well as the con- 
tractility of the muscular fibre; the dead 
body remaining flexible. A blow on the 
epigastrium kills instantly, with the same 
results. Soldiers fall sometimes in battle 
without a wound; the impulse of a cannon- 
ball passing near the pit of the stomach 
Is here supposed to be the cause of death. 
The effect in these two last instances is 
ascribed by some to “a shock given to 
the scmilunar ganglion, and the com- 
munteation of the impression to the 
heart;” but this is insuilicient to account 
either for the quickness of the occurrence, 
or the peculiar changes impressed upon 
the solids and fluids. Oihers are of 
Opiuion that the whole sct of respiratory 
hetves 18 paralysed through the violent 
shock given to the phrenic, “thus shutting 
Up; us one writer expresses it, “ the 
fountain of all the sympathetic actious of 
the system.” ‘This hypothesis is liable 
also to the objections urged above; and 
- must acknowledge the suddenness 
ind character of the results described to 
na yet unexplained, and in the present 
‘te of our knowledge altogether inex- 
Plicable, ” ” 
; wall nyt of battle, it has been 
: lat the countenances of those 


il i 
mes 'VY cun-shot wounds are usually 
4, While those who perish by the 


SWord. hae ; 
td, bayonet, pike, or lance, offer 


visages distorted by pain, or by emotions 
of anger or impatience. Poisons differ 
much among themselves as to the amount 
and kind of suffering they occasion. We 
know of none which are absolutely free 
from the risk of inflicting severe distress. 
Prussic acid gives perhaps the briefest 
death which we have occasion to observe. 
I have seen it, as Taylor states, kill an 
animal, when applied to the tongue or the 
eye, almost before the hand whic’ offered 
it could be removed. Yet in the case of 
Tawell, tried for the murder of Sarah 
Hart, by this means, there was abundant 
testimony that many, on taking it, had 
time to utter a loud and peculiar scream 
of anguish: and ina successful attempt 
at suicide made by a physician of New 
York city, we have a history of appalling 
suffering and violent convulsion. So | 
have seen in suicide with opium, which 
generally gives an easy and soporose 
death resembling that of apoplexy, one 
or two instances in which there were 
very great and long-protracted pain and 
sickness. 

Medical writers have agreed very gene- 
rally that “the death-stragele,” ‘ the 
agony of death,” as it has long been 
termed, is not what it appears, a stage 
of suffering. I am not satistied—L say 
it reluctantly—I am not satistied with 
these consolatory views, so ingeniously 
and plausibly advocated by Wilson, Philip, 
and Symonds, Hufeland, and Hoffman. 
I would they were true! But all the 
symptoms look like tokens or expressions 
of distress. We may hope that they are 
not always such in reality; but how can 
this be proved? ‘Those who, having 
seemed to die, recovered afterwards, and 
declared that they had undergone no pain, 
do not convince me of the fact, any more 
than the somnambulist, who upon waking 
assures me that he has not dreamed at 
all, after a whole night of action, and 
counected thought, and effected purpose. 
HLlis memory retains no traces of the ques- 
tionable past; like that of the epileptic, 
who forgets the whole train of events, and 
is astonished after a horrible fit to tind 
his tongue bitten, and his face and limbs 
bruised and swollen. 

Nay, some have proceeded to the para- 
doxieal extreme of suggesting that certain 
modes of death are attended with plea- 
surable sensations, as, for instance, haug- 
ing; anda late reviewer, who regards this 
sombre topic with a most. cheerful eye, 
gives us Instances which he cousiders in 
point, Ihave seen many men hung, forty 
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at least—a strangely large number. In 
all there were evidences of suffering, as 
far as could be judged by external appear- 
ances. It once happened that a certain 
set were slowly executed, owing to a 
maladroit arrangement of the seaffold 
upon which they stood, which gave way 
only at one end. The 'strugeles of such 
as were half supported were dreadful, and 
those of them who could speak earnestly 
begged that their agonies should be put 
an end to, 

In former, nay, even in recent times, 
we are told that pirates and robbers have 
resorted to half-hanging to extort confes- 
sion as to hidden treasure. Is it possible 
that they can have so much mistaken the 
means they employed as thus to use plea- 
surable appliances for the purposes of 
torture ? 

The mistake of most reasoners on the 
subject, Winslow and Hufeland more 
especially, consists in this, that they fix 

their attention exclusively upon the final 
moments of dissolution. But the act of 
dving may be in disease, as we know it 
to be in many modes of violence, impale- 
ment for example, or crucifixion, very 
variously protracted and progressive. 
*Insensibly as we enter life,” says Hufe- 
land, *“‘equally insensibly do we leave it. 
Man can have no sensation of dying.’ 
Here the insensibility of dea/h completed, 
that is, of ¢he dead body, is strangely pre- 
dicated of the moribund while still living. 
‘This transitive condition, to use the graphic 
language of the American writer whom 
we have already more than once quoted, 
is ‘a terra incognita, where vitality, ex- 
tinguished in some tissues, smouldering 
in others, and disappearing gradually from 
all, resembles the region of a volcano, 
whose eruptions subsiding, leaves the sur- 
face covered with cinders and ashes, con- 
cealing the rents and lesions which have 
on all sides scarred and disfigured the face 
of nature.” 


Besides this, we have no right to as. 
sume, as Hufeland has here ‘done, the 
insensibility of the child at birth. It is 
subject. to ‘disease before birth: as soon 
as it draws a breath, it utters loud cries 
and sobs. To pronounce all its actions 
“mechanical, instinctive, necessary, auto. 
matic” in fact, 1s a very easy solution of 
the question; but I think neither rational 
nor conclusive. If you prick it or bur 
it, you regard its eries as proving sensi- 
biltty to pain ; but on the application of 
air to its delica ite and hitherto protected 
skin, and the distension of its hitherto 
quiet lung, the same cry, you say, is 
mechanical and inexpressive. So Leibnitz 
explained, to his own satisfaction, the 
struggles and moans of the lower animals 
as automatic, being embarrassed with 
meti iphy sical and moral difficulties on the 
score of their inteliigence and liability to 
suffering. But no one now espouses his 
theory, and we must accept, whether we 
ean explain them or not, the facts that the 
lower animals are liable to pain during 
their entire existence; and_ that the 
heritage of their m aster is, from and dur- 
ing birth to the last moment of Janguish- 
ing vitality, a sad legacy of woe and 
suffering. 

But [ recoil from further discussion of 
a topic so full of awe and solemn interest, 
and conclude this prosaic “ Thanatopsis”’ 
with the Miltonian strain of Bryant :— 


‘**So live, that, when thy summons comes to 

join 

The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shail 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustain’d and 
soothed 

by an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him,and jies down to pleasant dreams.” 
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CHAPTER L[. 
THE SORROW OF KAREEKA. 


1s one of the tribes of the ar West 
‘ere exists, amongst many others, the 
‘ollowing singular superstition :—When 
child dies, and another of the sane sex 
s born within the year, something of the 
lost one’s spirit: 18 supposed to return to 
the bosom of ifs parents, In the form of 
che newly-born babe. All that has he- 
ionged to the first child is considered the 
rigitful property of the second ; during 
if, a mysterious affinity is said to exist 
vetween the two; and alter death, on the 
yanks of the erystal river, where the In- 
Jian believes he shall rejoin the beloved 
of earth, the twin spirits are supposed to 
be united. 

Such were the tales whispered around, 
shen a child was born in the tent of the 
“fagle-eye.”” With the wail of the 
forest, when last it shed its scarlet leaves, 
iad gone up the ery of a bereaved mother ; 
and now, while the tulip-tree yet  blos- 
somed, and the white magnolias shone 
ike summer moons amid the green, had 
the Great Spirit restored to her bosom a 
part of the spoil which he had gathered 
into himself. 

“Aynlah has returned,” was the simple 
comment of many a dark-eyed woman. 
“The corn was yet green when the tem- 
pest bowed it,” said others ; “and lo, the 
Great Spirit has replanted the grain.” 

Very glad was the heart of Cora, wife 
of the Eagle-eye, as she gathered toge- 
ther the relies of her lost child—the cup 
of cocua shell, the string of wampum, and 
the soft mat of woven grass—and. laid 
‘hem at the fect of the little Aynlah. 

The father, too, he whose cheek, never 
before stained by a single tear, had been 
‘eluged as by the sumnier-rain when his 
vaughter was laid low, now sang of joy 
aud gladness by his hearth-side. 

tie lost Aynlah had been beloved by 
wi the tribe ; all had mourned when she 
‘aded ; now all rejoiced—all save one. 

Fifteen summers had ri pened the beauty 
it the girl well-nigh to maturity, ere she 
‘ooped and died; and the very next 
noou—the corn-moon, as the Indians 
“mu the month of September—was to 
“ve seen her the wife of Karecka. He 
i 4 hot, deed, presented her with the 
“er's-loot, neither had she returned him 
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the golden ear of maize, symbolic wit], 
them of marriage rite; but he had long 
borne her the spoil of lake and wood; for 
her he had robbed the wing of the blac 


+ a 1 ; - a , 
jay and the song-sparrow, and at her feet 


he had laid the heavy clusters of the wild 
vine. ; 

All knew that for Aynlah the wigwam 
of Kareeka was prepared, when suddenly, 
as though the sun she loved had smitten 
her with his fiery glance, the maiden 
drooped, the light forsook her troubled 
eye, she faltered as a wounded bird, and 
it sunset she bowed her head upon her 
mother’s knees and died. 

Kareeka had not wept—his was a na- 
ture which grief stuns into hardness, and 
he was henceforth as the rushing stream 
which the hand of winter has frozen into 
a sudden stillness. 

While others danced and sung around 
the tent of the Eagle-eye, he sat alone, 
silent and stern, in the shadow of a pine- 
tree. 

“ Dost thou not rejoice, oh, my son !” 
said his mother, “that a spirit in the 
likeness of thine Aynlah has been sent 
from the land of forgetfulness, to heal the 
heart of Cora, the bereaved ?” 

“Nay, my mother,” he answered, “ I 
shall rejoice on earth no more. Does the 
red oak, seared by the fire of heaven, 
hlossom as the other trees, in the glad 
morn of the green Jeaf? The sun that 
has arisen upon the wigwam of the Eagle- 
eye shines not for me, for the eves of 
mine Aynlah yet give forth their starry 
light in the silence of the spirit land.” 

“His mother dared speak to him no 
more; and soon after, gathering together 
the hides of the musk-ox andthe red.deer 
which he had slain, he left the settlement 
by night, and for many years none heard 
his name. When some of the tribe crossed 
his path at length, they reported that he 
was trading with the white man, exchang- 
ing furs for their gold; and with such 
success, that his riches rivalled theirs, 
and exceeded all that an Indian had ever 
amassed before. 

Meanwhile Aynlah grew and blossomed. 
With a strong resemblance to her sister, 

she was far more beautiful. Her skin 
was much fairer: slender as a juniper- 
iree, her movements were like the waving 
of the tall corn when the south wind stirs 
it: her voice was as the lightest whisper 
of the lake; and her step more bound. 
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ing and noiscless than the tread of the 
fawn. 

She seemed endowed with a wondrous 
power of exciting love. All were at- 
tracted towards her; and though she 
rarely ground the corn, or winnowed the 
wild tice, though dus ky hands were 
stretehed ‘forth to lighten her burden if 
she brought home firing from the wood, 
nove cnvi rea Avilal th, 12 beautiful. 

While yet a child many a proud chief- 
tain, with sous gathering round him, cast 
his d: ark eves oll the li ttle maide , and 
would fain have mated the dove even then 
with oue of iis own eaglets. As she 
grew to womanhood, the young men 
would bring the earliest berries fiom the 
forest, the richest flowers from the prairie, 
or the choicest bark of the mulberry-tree 
tu weave into cloak and mat. 

But of all who followed her footsteps, 
or listened for the music of her voice, to 
none did the maiden grant such tokens of 
her favour as to Meratoo, lord of the 
troubled waters. He was tall and stately 
as a young cedar, and though he had 
searee secn eighteen summers, and never 
had joined in the war-whoop of the war- 
riors, he was held im much esteem among 
them. Few could follow the trail of the 
deer so many suns witheut food or rest, 
or trace the wake of the salmon so far 
beneath the surface of lake; but the 
adventure whieh had won for him his 
name Was Yet more precious in the eyes 
of Avnlah. 

When the waters of the great lake had 
ariseu in a inighty storm, it was disco- 
vered that a child had drifted away in his 
father’s canoe, and was at their merey. 
‘Then the young Meratoo launched fear- 
lessly on the angry waves; he battled 
with the fieree winds, and restored the 
cliid to his mother 

None wondered that Avnlah and Me. 
ratoo were so oltento be seen whispering 
together beneath the sprei ding gun- 
trees, and all knew that when onee he 
hed jomed in the war-ery of his fathers 

and broug hit home a prisoner from the 
b: ttle, he would demand her of the Hagle- 
Cyc tor lus waite. 


CHUAPTER IL. 
FATE OF THE LORD OF THE TROUBLED 
WATERS. 
A MiGity spirit seemed to have moved 


the heaits o: the Indians one red evening 
lu the moon of the falling leaf. None 
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rested within his wigwam, all were scat. 
tered im p:cturesque £TOUps about the 
encampment; some bending the supple 
branches of the young ash into huge 
bows; others, their faces daubed with 
the gaudy war-paint, haranguing a listen. 
ing cire ‘le in wild Sonorous tones 

“War! war!” was the burden of 
every cry; and the burnished tomahawk 
with the hideous string of scalps, was to 
be seen on every side. 

A distant tribe, whose encroachments 
had long been borne with because they 
were weak and few in number, had vlars 
ingly violated a newly-made treaty, and 
even sulted a wandering hunter of their 
race. Revenge was the predominant 
thought, and the fierce warriors were 
stimulated yet farther, by hearing that 
they had leagued with a tribe of power 
and renown, and were awaiting their 
attack. 

Aynlah shuddered at the piercing war- 
ery; she closed her soft eyes when some 
tall chieftain, decked with the fearful 
trophies of bygone victory, darkened her 
father’s wigwam; yet, In her tumost 
heart, was a voice which whispered, 
“Let loose thine eagle fearlessly, oh! 
maiden; for he shall return and lead 
thee beneath the shadow of his glory to 
the shelter of his nest.” 

They departed. With song and shout 
they passed a glittering train through the 
dark forest, and it closed its sweeping 
arms around them. 

None but the sick and aged, the women 
and children, were left in the louely 
tents; among the former was numbered 
tiie HKagle-eye, father of Aynlah the 
beautiful. Ave had somewhat unnerved 
his brawny arm, yet would he have leapt 
like an old war-steed to the ba'tle, had 
not a wound from the forked tougue of 
the pra‘rie-snake disabled his foot but two 
suns before. 


By his side, listening with something. 


of a shudder to the tales of war and 
victory long since past, Aynlah sat 
through the still hours. Two di Lys sped 
by, and each morn she decked herself 
ane w in the snowy skin of the wild goat, 
and wieathed the many-coloured feat hers 
in her shining hair; for she thought, 
“ My eaglet: may return to his eyile lO- 
day—my star may rise to-night.” 

‘At the setting of the third sun, the 
sentinel who had kept watch at the top- 
most, branch of a lofty oak, cried out that 
the foot of a red man, a stranger, ap- 
proached the settlement. Many coun- 
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lied that, by the swift arrow of the 
archer he should be brought low ; not 
a the Eagle-eye. “ He is one of our 
brethren,” said he, * slay him not; it 
may be a leaf from the tree that has 
shaded thine own tent-dvor. 

Nearer aud nearer drew the stranger, 

until with a shout the old men recoguised 
he face of the long-absent Kareeka, 
His father had, many summers since, 
been called away by the Great Spirit ; 
but there were still some who remembered 
and loved him, though the flowers had 
bloomed sixteen times since the strong 
man departed with his grief. 

Silently they watched lim as with 
fided hands he bent his steps to the 
wigwam of the Eagle-eye. fle paused— 
his dark shadow trembled in the sunshine 
—he entered, and a mighty ery uprose 
through the quivering leaves. 

At the feet of Aynlah the beautiful did 
the strong man cast himself, and the 
voice of his heart was, “ Mine! mine!” 
He drew forth from his treasures the 
fiery ruby and the purple amethyst, and 
bound them on her slender arms; and 
anid the darkness of her floating hair he 
twined the silver glory of the eastern 
pearl, 

“Oh! chieftain of the Eagle eye,” said 
he, casting himself beside the old man’s 
couch, “once thou didst bestow upon 
Kareeka a glorious flower that opened at 
thy feet; ere, with tender hands he could 
transplant it, the north wind blew roughly 
on the bud, and it closed. ‘The Great 
Spirit has permitted it to spring up auew 
by thy side, and lo, | am here, with gold 
red as the sunset, and gems bright as the 
vow in the clouds, to claim that which 
surely Is mine own.” 

Then the old men answered that Ka- 
reeka had spoken well; aud the Kagle- 
eve sald that it was even so, and that the 
lower would blossom and bear fruit fair 
to look upon in so rich a soil. 

The maiden spoke not; she was as the 
drooping willow when the thunder rides 
turough the sky; yet still did her heart 
Wulsper that when Meratuo returned he 
Would save her from the wild love of the 
strange man, 

Bose _ : last, not with the song of 

sullen’ aud the dauce of triumph, but 

witty y, With thinned ranks and broken 

ieenntworn and weary, they sat down 

oid ne their Squaws; and then 

the tale mera Starting to his feet, told 
their sorrows, 
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The God of Battle had hidden his face 
from them. Not the feeble tribe avainst 
whom they had lifted their spears, not 
the barbed arrow of the Indiau, had pre- 
vailed against them; it was with the 
hated white man their enemies had 
leagued, and his weapon, speaking the 
thunder and breathing the lighining of 
heaven, had swept them down as the 
grass. Nota single prisoner had they by 
whose blood to appease the anger of the 
God who had forsaken them. And, with 
a wail of grief, they bowed their dusky 
faces to the earth. 

Then arose a tall chieftain whose hands 
were dyed with another hue than the 
deep crimson of the war-paint, aud he 
cried aloud, that of themselves one should 
swiftly be chosen to bleed before the 
offended God of Battle. 

Around the altar of their bloody god 
they stood to choose his victiin —aud the 
lot fell upon Meratoo, lord of the troubled 
waters, 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE SISTER’S STRATAGEM. 


Tue discomfited warriors sat long that 
evening around the wigwam of Kiareeka, 
listening to the tale of his wanderings, 
and very high did he stand in their 
esteem, as they curiously handled his 
glittering treasures, and heard of the 
dangers braved and privations endured in 
amassing them. 

In the centre of the tents, at the foot 
of arude altar, had been raised that night 
a stained and blackened pole, around which 
were heaped the tangled brauches of the 
pine and fir, with the grass aud brush- 
wood of the plain. 

It was strange, knowing what crimson 
drops ere long would rain upon their 
petals, to see the gorgeous forest ilowers 
clinging round that spot of blood and 
anguish; and none could wonder that 
the tender Aynlah was pale as the prairie 
under the snow-moon, when her eyes 
rested upon it. 

She lay down that night long before 
her wont, that, feigning sleep, sue might 
muse in silence. 

“ And they would fetter thee, my be- 
loved!” she said; ‘“ amongst the fea' ery 
maple and the stately cedars they would 
see thee stand, thyself more beauiful 
than they, to die by the cruel fire. No 

rief would stain thy death-song ; vravely 
wouldst thou bow thy noble head, with 
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its glossy tendrils, to the scorching flame. 
But it shall not be! Though thou mayst 
never rest thy brow upon my bosom, nor 
drink in the love of mine eyes, yet shalt 
thou live, Meratoo— live to see the flowers 
fade and bloom, and fade again.” 

Carefully she raised herself, and smiled 
a wild smile to see that all were sleeping 
so calmly around her throbbing heart. 
She tore from her hair Kareeka’s gems, 
and then carefully adjusted a faded chap- 
let of scarlet feathers, which once had 
rested on her sister’s head. She bound on 
her arms, and around her throat, glitter- 
ing cirelets of the golden fishes’ scales, 
which Kareeka long since had strung 
for the lost Aynlal; then she gathered 
around her the fringed skin of the white 
coat, and, dropping over her head and 
face the misty folds of a white veil, she 
sallied forth. ‘Has he not said that I 
have my sister’s voice, her eyes, her very 
look *” she muttered. ‘‘ Now, in the dim 
light, bearing these relics of his past love, 
shall he dream that L am she, come from 
the darkness of the spirit-land, to pour 
my words into his ear.” 

‘With soundless steps she drew near 
the wigwain of Karecka; he slept, but 
she laid a chill hand on his lips, and his 
dark eyes opened. 

“ Kareeka,” she said, “ from the silence 
of the spirit-land come | unto thee: once 
thou didst love my voice, hearken unto 
it now. ‘Thou hast returned unto thy 
xcople; thou lovest her whose soul has 
budded on the same stem with mine. It 
is well. Yet thus much would I say unto 
thee. Hitherto thou hast trodden the 
earth blameless ; to-morrow’s sun will see 
thee standing by, while the fresh leaves 
of the young sapling are scorched and 
seared by the fire, and his noble head laid 
in the dust! ‘This must not be. Oh! 
my beloved! if thou wouldst indeed take 
the twin blossom of my soul unto thy 
bosom—if thou wouldst one day greet 
thine own Avyniah on the banks ot the 
erystal river, hearken unto my words! 
On the morrow arise, aud unloose withont 
a wound the fettered deer; then, but not 
till then, take thy wife unto thine heart, 
and bear her far away unto the land 
whence thou camest! In her soul will L 
be with thee!’ She glided from the tent, 
but not until NKareeka’s voice had an- 
swered—"Oh! Ayniah! my once beloved, 
L hear, and I obey thee.” 

Theu she lay down again, and sleep- 
lessly awaited the dawn. “A hard price 
have I paidfor thee, Meratoo,” she whiis- 
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pered, as the golden sun rose above the 
cedars; “for have I not given myself + 
Another sun, and I shall have passed from 
thy sight like the last year’s corn, and 
thou wilt remember me no more.” _ 

Ere the shadow of the blue mountain 
Jay upon the prairie, Kareeka and his 
bride were far away from the forest of the 
cedars. He had paid a heavy ransom of 
the white man’s gold for the life of Mera. 
too, and now he journeyed eastward, aj 
the bidding of the midnight voice, to 
find a home for Aynlah the beautiful, 

Years sped by, and there came a lone 
woman, holding a little child by the 
hand, to the wigwams of the red mep. 
She asked for the chieftain of the Eagle. 
eye, and his wife Cora, and she learnt 
that they had been gathered unto their 
fathers. ‘Then she trembled as a reed in 
the wind, and with a hushed voice she 
demanded if Meratoo, lord of the troubled 
waters, yet dwelt among them. They 
answered, yes; and they led her to his 
tent. He was little changed by the 
peaceful years of toi! and sport that had 
passed him by; and when her soft eyes 
rested upon him, the woman smiled, 
and the squaws with one voice ex- 
claimed—that surely this was Aynlah 
the beautiful ! 

‘It is indeed Aynlah, the beautiful no 
more,” answered the lone woman; “ and 
this, oh! mothers! is her child. My hus- 
band passed from me in the moon of 
storms, and I came hither, oh! Meratoo. 
to lay my son at thy feet and die. Thou 
wilt surely be a father unto him; for did 
1 not give my life for thine ?” 

And then Aynlah told him how she had 
arisen at midnight, in the garb of the 
shadowy Aynlah, long dead, and had 
promised Kareeka his bride, if he would 
redeem from the flames Meratoo, her 
beloved. 

“Qh, Aynlah! to me still the beau- 
tiful,” said Meratoo, ‘come at length 
unto my bosom. Enter into.my wigwam, 
which the step of woman has never 
crossed, and 1 will love thee now as ] 
have loved thee ever, as man never loved 
woman before.” 

Rut she answered, ‘‘ Nay—the stricken 
deer has returned to her mate but to dic. 
The arrow was in my heart when I de- 
parted; too late, my beloved! woulds' 
thou heal the wound. The voice of my 
sister calls me from afar—I go unto her.” 

‘Then Aynulah, the beautiful no more, 
laid her head upon the bosom of Meratoo, 
and ceased from her sorrows. 
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THE WHOLE ART OF THINKING. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF DEGERANDO. 


“ Yea, at that very moment, 
Consideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him; 
Leaving his body as a paradise, _ 

To envelope and contain celestial spirits.” 
Shakspeare. 


Mepitation, that great and universal 
instructor of the human race, which pre- 
sides over all the creations of genius—the 
parent of philosophy—the sure guide of 
the arts in all their applications, because 
it enlightens them with general principles 
—plays a still more important and more 
extensive part in the great process of 
noral development. It is here that its 
value is most conspicuous, for it puts 
man in possession of all his powers, and 
elevates him to the real dignity of his 
nature. In science and in art, thinking 
elaborates the elementary facts furnished 
by observation and experiment; in the 
work of moral development, its object is 
to explore the inmost recesses of the 
mind, to collect together those elementary 
phenomena which reveal to us the great 
law of duty, and to familiarize us with a 
knowledge of ourselves. In science and 
in art, thinking operates only on ideas 
furnished by the senses and the intellect ; 
in the work of moral education it also 
excites those emotions or feelings which 
are associated with, or which naturally 
flow out of our conceptions of good, and 
which constitute the immediate springs 
of action. Thinking, indeed, may be said 
to be the living principle of wisdom; 
and if the practice of it be so difficult in 
the ordinary course of study, and familiar 
ouly to a small number of minds, it be- 
comes still more so, and is consequently 
less practised, in reference to moral ob- 
jects. In the acquirement of scientific 
truth, thought is often aided by images 
ot sense, by descriptions and definitions. 
In moral speculations these exterior aids 
do not exist; the mind is thrown upon 
its own resources, is fed only by its own 
aliment, and maintains itself by its own 
hative strength, 

There is, in reference to morals, not 
only an inéellectuai conception, but an 
tuotion or feeling ; the one informing the 
intellect, the other influencing the will, 
re emotion or Jeeling flowing naturally 
Maa clear conceptions of the intellect. 
Stich ae is the imposing authority 


s 


with which the Author of all things has 
invested the law of duty, that the con- 
ception of it has an effect upon the heart 
more certain and more absolute, according 
as it is presented to the mind under a 
form simple and free from all that is 
foreign to its nature. It is, however, in 


vain that we seek for the prototype of 


this conception out of ourselves; ex- 
ternally we are presented with a reflection 
or image only; it is to be found only 
within, in the inmost sanctuary of con- 
sciousness. But it is not sufficient that 
the conception should merely be presented 
to the inind; pains must be taken to 
search for it, and to keep it steadily 
before us; ignorance and inattention 
cover it as with aveil. It does not gene- 
tally happen that the law of duty is 
violated with deliberate intention, but 
rather by neglecting to study it; and so 
far from evil ever being committed for its 
own sake, it would be next to impossible 
to resist the attraction which surrounds 
the good, if we really knew how to con- 
sider it in all its beauty. It is not sufli- 
cient simply to glance at our duties, they 
should be deliberately reflected upon. 
Their influence should gradually extend 
through the whole of our mortal nature; 
should ramify through and penetrate its 
inmost folds; should, indeed, take entire 
possession of us. Such is the end pro- 
posed by the art of thinking, the first and 
the most powerful of all arts, since it 
alone enables man to enjoy the exercise 
of those high faculties which his Creator 
has endowed him with, and invests the 
mind with true causative power. 

Struck with the importance and preg- 
nant character of this great art, the ascetic 
writers and philosophers of antiquity have, 
with praiseworthy industry, endeavoured 
to develope its laws, and we are indebted 
to them for a great number of useful 
precepts on a subject on which precepts 
are indced essential. The art of thinking 
has, however, experienced the fate ot 
other arts that have become loaded with 
didactic rules. It has become embar- 
rassed by rules, useless both to such as 
are capable of acting of themselves, and 
to those that are not so; for the first 
act naturally without their aid, and the 
others are not in a state to profit by 


them at all. 
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In the hope of rendering the application 
of rules easy and certain, the y have become 
purely mechanical, and conse quently de- 
wrived of their true principle of action, 
both morally and intellectually. Rules 
have been laid down as to how to select 
a subject, how to determine it, how to 
circumseribe and divide it; the proper 
times and places for action and repose, for 
ideas and emotions, have been assigned ; 
the boundaries, the method and formu- 
laries, have all been laid down; the exer- 
cise of the moral and intellectual faculties 
has been rigorously bound by a pre-con- 
ceived system, utterly neglectful of the 
fact that in order that the faculties should 
fulfil their destined functions a certain 
degree of independence is necessary, and 
that the first and most indispensable re- 
quisite for thinking is the aequirement of 
that energy and freedom of the mind 
which allows the soul to appropriate to 
itself the truths on which it meditates, 
as if they sprung spontancously from the 
depths of its own being. 

The truth is, that in reference to the Art 
of Thinking, the difficulty does not lie so 
much in the act itself as inthe commence- 
ment of the act; not so much in the culti- 
vation . the soil as in the taking posses- 
sion of it. ‘The shores of the regions of 


thoneht « are steep and rugged, and j inspire 
feelings of affright and terror to those who 


first approach them. ‘This is the true 
reason why the Art of Thinking is really 
practised by so few. In first attempting 
this difficult process, we are repulsed on all 
sides ; memory assails us with a thousand 
reminiscences in the retreat we may have 
chosen; capricious and wandering phan- 
toms of objects, long since removed from 
us, return and importune us more than 
the objects themselves ever did, crowding 
round us in every direction. If we strive 
to appease this tumult, a still more pain- 
fulstate often awaits us—blank void and 
obscurity. Instead of those fertile regions 
where we had hope ‘d to wander in joyous 
happiness, we discover a parched desert ; 
it is m vain that we attempt to call up 
those beavenly images that were to trans- 
port us to e lvsium ; they tly from us, and 
we fall back upon ourselves, overwhelmed 
with weariness, the mind seeming but a 
vast solitude. By another effort the clouds 
become dissipated; ideas present them- 
selves, yet confused, incoherent, and dis- 
ordered ; they escape us the moment we 
try to scize them; they confusedly mix 
nd interfere with each other, and end by 
plunging us in the most painful of 


astate 
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all, viz., doubt and scepticism. It js only 
when we have the courage to traye erse 
these three successive zones, so to speak, 
that we come at last to that luminons and 
peaceful sphere, where the fruit of medi. 
tation and all its pleasures await us ; but 
we are too oftendiscouraged, and renounce 
the enterprise as impossible. 

A most important thing, therefore, is to 
facilitate the entrance to t these 1 regions of 
thought ; and this can be effected ‘only by 
a suitable prep: aration, the pr vee result 
of which is the attainment o f that state of 
mind which we usually term self-posses. 
sion. Self-possession, however, doesnot ex- 
clusively consist, as some mystical writers 
have imagined, in isolating the soul from 
every external influence. It is the oather- 
ing together of all the powers of the mind, 
and the disposing of them with sovereign 
power. ‘The presence of certain exterior 
objects may sometimes second, rather 
than counteract this ene rgetie reaction; 
whilst, on the other hand, the soul may, 
in the absence of external ob} iects, become 
plunged i in idle lethargy. Self -ossession 
is a state of mental free ‘dom at once 
active and peaceful, because well ordered ; 
but it is a state not under the iminediate 
dominion of the will, nor is it easily ac- 
quired; it is a prerogative purchased 
bya long apprenticeship, and hence the 
error of those inexperienced abe who 
present themselves at the door of the 
sanctuary with a confident hope of being 
instantly admitted. Neophytes of a day, 
they wonder that they are not at once 
initiated ; thev forget that they raust first 
become worthy of initiation by a well- 
conducted life, by order, recularity, and 
temperance in all things, but specially by 
self-knowledge, and the habitual practice 
of self-vigilance and : self-control. 

Thinking, then, is facilitated not only 
by an immediate pre reparation, but by one 
more extended and remote. The first 
comprises silence ane seclusion : certam 
times and certain places are particularly 
favourable to the deve! opment © f thought. 
The most favourable p/ace is that which 
is most in harmony with our habits and 
dispositions, which inspires calmness of 
mind, and which excites serious and unl- 
form feelings. The éie most suitable 1s 
that in which the mind, freed from the 
influence of the ext sei world, feels all 
its strength and is possessed of all its 
powers; and that where the mind, cast- 
ing aside external influences, { falls back 
on itself, and resumes its inward com- 
munings. The influence of circumstances 
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modified in different individuals. 


hecomes ° 
There are some whose minds demand 


almost an entire isolation from external 


objects, and whose thoughts arise in 
eatest number and rigour amidst the 
stillness and darkness of night ; others, on 
che contrary, are aided in thinking by the 
resence of objects analogous to the sub- 
jects of thought, in the same way that a 
feeble and unsteady voice is aided by in- 
srumental accompaniments. We should 
not, however, rely too much upon these 
extraneous aids, which we cannot always 
command, but rather acquire the habit of 
reserving our mental liberty in the midst 
of the turpult of the world and material 
occupations. The effect of these multi- 
plied precautions in order to obtain the 
self-possession of the soul, is, that we 
become peculiarly susceptible to external 
distractions. In estimating also too 
highly the value of these precautions—in 
thus isolating ourselves so complctely— 
in thus concentrating the faculties, we 
are exposed to the danger of falling into 
vague reveries, or being carried away by 
enthusiasm which we cannot moderate, 
since we are not aware of its existence. 
Besides, this system of precautions is of 
extremely little value to those who have 
not undergone the uecessary mental dis- 
cipline before alluded to ; nay more, these 
very eon: themselves not unfre- 
quently serve to increase a state of mental 
agitation, if the soul nourish in itself the 
germs from whence it springs. ‘The most 
violent passions are sometimes nourished 
in solitude; and the world has witnessed 
the spectacle of an army of anchorites 
issuing from the desert and spreading 
disorder through an empire (the Byzan- 
tue). It is in the very sanctuary of the 
mud that the law of silence should 
be observed—there, that all the ele- 
nents should be disposed in a regular 
larmony—there, that freedom should be 
complete—and there, that meditation 
should receive all the aid of the gravest 
and sweetest images. If the mind, by 
this union of precaution and care, once 
vecomes capable of this noble mental 
acon, the Art of Thinking will become 
‘ll easy exercise, and all its fruits will be 
attainable ; unexpected inspirations, more 
Valuable than any extrinsic counsel, will 
viten spring up. We must have confi- 
“cuce In Our Own nature, and trust to the 
‘eachings of our own experience. 

; One of the earliest truths that will 
think ore itself is, that, in order to 
“lnk to advantage, it is not desirable to 
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fatigue and torment the mind with too 
much effort. Meditation is the parent of 
all vigorous thought and deep emotions ; 
but both the one and the other should 
spring up naturally in the mind; we may 
indeed facilitate their birth, but not by 
agitation and constraint ; while tie energy 
of these mental manifestations will be in 
proportion to the spontaneousness of 
their issue. The art of governing the 
mind does not consist in oppression and 
violence, but in a wise and calm im- 
pulsion. All moral thinking is an inter- 
course of the mind with itself. It questions 
itself, and should wait the reply, and re- 
ceive it with confidence and with entire 
good faith; there should be no suggestion 
of the reply, for we learn only what we 
have «a sincere desire to learn. All men 
have very nearly the same primitive or 
fundamental notions, particularly as _re- 
gards moral subjects; the chief difference 
is, that some know how to cultivate and 
develope them, while others neglect and 
disuse them. That restless agitation of 
the mind which arises from our very 
anxiety to develope its powers, affects 
chiefly those inexperienced in the art of 
thinking, There is nothing more difficult 
of comprehension than a mental state of 
calm activity, because there is nothing 
more difficult than complete  self-pos- 
session in the midst of action; we pass 
from sleep to agitation, and fall again 
from agitation into sleep; the impatience 
of success makes us blind to the true 
means of attaining it. 

There is no successful thinking without 
method, which is rendered doubly needful 
in moral meditations, since the mind can- 
not here rest on any extraneous aids, and 
is therefore in constant danger of falling 
into vague incoherency. This method, 
however, need not have all the rigour 
and precision of science, for this would 
entail upon it something of the dryness 
of science; it should be natural and 
simple, in order to allow entire liberty to 
the mental movements, and to the springs 
of emotion in the heart; it consists at 
first in dissipating the clouds in which 
ideas are usually volved, in clearly dis- 
tinguishing them, in distributing and 
arranging them, and in clearly discerning 
the end of thinking itself. Ii this be per- 
fectly apprehended, precise views will 
spring up in abundance, as in Geometry, 
when the position of the problem is once 
established the means of solution readily 
and naturally present themselves. Method 
will lead to the discovery of those parent 
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thoughts which contain the germs of 
numberless others, and at the same time 
enable us to seize their connecting links ; 
it will tix the rank and relation of each 
separate consideration—reduce to unity 
the scattered notions which float on the 
surface of the mind—assign to them a 
determinate place—make them reflect 
light on each other, and develope from 
them their practical applications. The 
mind has a tendency to fall into vague 
and idle reverie where the natural labour 
of thought is replaced by a soft mental 
voluptuousness, in which we cannot pro- 
perly be said to think at all; we become, 
on the contrary, oblivious and dreaming, 
or rapt in a state of vain or false ecstasy. 
This is a dangerous state, and clearly 
arises from such a want of method as 
allows this state of confusion and anarchy. 
The advantages of thinking do not 
follow immediately, nor after a first trial ; 
the success obtained will vary according 
as We mix up with these secret operations 
of nature those varying states of the mind 
which often arise quite independently of 
the will. Perseverance is essential to 
success: both clearness and freedom will 
be gained by it, for it is especially neces- 
sary that on many points we should dwell 
long and patiently, in order that we may 
completely develope all that the subject 
may involve. Baerrenness of intellect is 
generally « consequence of precipitation. 
In moral meditations, the tranquillity 
which attends steady perseverance is ne- 
cessary, in order that from the concep- 
tions of the reason may flow the emotions 
which should fill the heart. The spring 
of those emotions demands a certain 
amount of quiet contemplation; just as 
iu the admiration excited by the highest 
works of art time is required to develope 
wll their beauty. The soul must have 
leisure to perceive the emanations of the 
true and the good; to feel them, appro- 
priate them, and transform them, as it 
were, into its own proper substance. 
‘here is even danger in considering too 
many objects; each should be thoroughly 
digested, and, in developing itself, display 
ull the fertility that belongs to it. 
Finally, in order that meditation should 
»roduce its greatest effect, it should be 
appropriately recapitulated, and presented 
in simple formule, that it may without 
difficulty be fixed in the memory, and be 
made easily applicable to the wants and 
duties of daily life. Method in these ex- 
ercises will render this last operation easy, 
particularly if we once acquire the habit 
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of carrying into practice the truths which 
flow from meditation. Contemplation and 
action too often assume a sort of rivalship 
to each other, and dispute possession of 
man; the former has its most zealous 
advocates with mystical writers ; the other 
amongst men of the world. But the truth 
is, that each of these powers has need of 
the other: they are mutually strengthened 
and ordinated by their alliance; tiey mu. 
tually serve for preparation, check, and 

roof of each other. The contemplation 
of moral truth, when it remains idle and 
barren, both condemns and belies itself. 
We should not present to virtue volup- 
tuous Sybarites, but courageous Athletics, 
Conceived in its proper spirit, thinking 
urges us to practical application, and longs 
for good actions. It imspires the neces- 
sary strength, and delights in the realiza- 
tion of truths that have been conceived 
with so much happy feeling. Recipro- 
cally, the practical application of moral 
truth becomes what observation and ex- 
periment are in the physical sciences; it 
controls, determines, and circumscribes 
what, in conception, often appears vague 
and incomplete. It controls the imagi- 
nation, and forces it to regulated move- 
ments; it foresees and corrects the wan- 
derings and hallucinations of enthusiasm, 
generally pure and innocent in its origin. 
It alone can teach us that those medita- 
tions, indulged in with so much delight, 
have brought forth moral truth and feel- 
ings that have penetrated the heart, and 
there taken sure and deep root. Nothing 
so effectively cures the afflictions of the 
heart, and dissipates that grave and de- 
pressing melancholy to which perhaps 
all are more or less subject, than the ex- 
ercise of the great law of duty. We not 
unfrequently find ourselves incapable ot 
thinking or feeling; at such times we 
should act, and do good ; we find that the 
depressed faculties soon regain their 
natural vigour. Besides, there are always 
involved in our conceptions of duty con- 
ditions only fully understood by those 
who have essayed to put them into prac- 
tice. It isin the field of action that we 
estimate difficulties, discover obstacles, 
and learn the value and strength of par- 
ticular motives. It is there that we 
thoroughly learn to know ourselves, for 
there we are put to the proof. It is there, 
also, that we learn to preserve ourselves 
against the illusions of vanity—illusious 
which habitual contemplation too often 
tends to foster and encourage. Alter 
having dove good, we return to a study of 
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+s laws with renewed ardour and in- 
creased pleasure ; meditation is invested 
with a greater serenity of feeling by the 
approbation of conscience; and thus it 
happens that Vice perseveres in é¢s course, 
because it is J/ind, and Virtue perseveres 
in hers, because she is exlightened. The 
most persevering sinner often curses and 
condemns his own weakness, yet seems as 
if constrained by some mechanical and 
foreign force; while the virtuous man 
increases in his love of it, by perseveringly 
practising it : the chains of the former go 
on increasing in weight and in strength, 
while the latter becomes free as the 
untain air. 
"e we reflect on the nature of the ob- 
stacles which usually deter so many men 
from moral meditations, it becomes mani- 
fest that such obstacles do not arise so 
much out of the ature of the thing, like 
scientific and philosophical speculations, 
as from negligence and levity. Moral 
truths, unlike the lofty speculations of 
science, which often exceed the capacity 
of ordinary minds, are at hand—are fami- 
liar and simple; we do not make them, 
but simply recognise them, not by any 
extraordinary efforts, but simply by self- 
scrutiny and good-faith; so that no man, 
whatever may be his condition or rank in 
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life, is excluded from such exercises, nor 
consequently from the aids they give to 
our moral development. ‘The maxims of 
the earliest sages, which have been by 
ancient tradition handed down to us from 
the very cradle of civilization, evince the 
most profound meditation on the destina- 
tion of human nature; and it is no un- 
common thing to find in the most obscure 
ranks of society individuals with very 
little acquired knowledge, who neverthe- 
less possess an almost marvellous clear- 
ness of vision; and, thanks to this inte- 
rior education, which is the result of 
patient thought, speak the language of 
virtue better than men of the world who 
are so often vain of their knowledge. 
These men, simple and honest, may be 
incapable of expressing their thoughts ; 
their meditations have not been conducted 
according to any prescribed rules and 
forms; but they have acquired the habit 
of diving deep into the recesses of their 
own minds with fixed honesty of purpose. 
The tumult of the world and the agita- 
tions of vanity have not interfered with 
this self-study. They learn much in a 
short time under the guidance of this 
greater teacher of man; they learn, at 
least, enough to enable them to recognise 
the good, and to love it. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT OSTEND. 


Tastes differ, says the proverb; and there 
is no accounting for likings and dislikings, 
say the old ladies. Now it is these two 
wise saws which embolden me, dear reader, 
to confess to you that I like Ostend ; that 
Ostend pleases me, and yet I would be 
sorely puzzled to tell you why; and the 
more so after I have enumerated to you a 
few of its agrémens. In the first place, 
the routes, whether by land, sea, or iron, 
which lead to it, are the dreariest and most 
monotonous of all routes, past, present, 
or to come; it isalittle city in the fullest 
acceptation of the term; its streets, built 
at right angles with each other, and 
straight as though drawn with rule and 
compass, terminate at their extremities 
with the lines of the fortifications; the “a 
pressed and heaving breast finds scarcely 
sufficient air to breathe; the longing eye 
in vain seeks an horizon; the suffering 
feet are unceasingly transpierced with the 
points of the rugged flints which are 
there dignified with the name of pave- 
ments. It is true, that if a false step 
causes you to lose your perpendicular, a 
bed of herbs and moss is ready prepared 
to receive your person. Its houses, con- 
structed at the same epoch, and on the 
same model, bear upon their exteriors all 
the symptoms of a frightful jaundice ; it 
has no Gothie church; pictures worth 
looking at it is destitute of; its domestic 
animals, by their breaches of the laws of 
decorum, constantly afflict the senses of 
hearing, sight, and smell; its inhabitants 
are ill-looking, worse-tempered, grasping 
and avaricious ; and in short, to crown all, 
that its oysters even, so famed through- 
out Europe, exist but in name, and are to 
be met with only in London, Paris, or 
Brussels. On its odious ramparts, it is 
true, a species of restaurateur, who has 
there taken up his abode, sells at a very 
high price to the idlers who may be 
atllicted with the deplorable weakness of 
believing in Ostend oysters, a species of 
wet shell-tish, covered with a horrible 
greenish-black glutinous vegetable sub- 
stance, Whose incommodious companion. 
ship no delicate or well-educated stomach 
can tolerate beyond the space of. six 
seconds. 

In spite of all these united advantages, 
or disadvantages, if the reader prefers it, I 
like Ostend, and I have had no reason ever 
to regret my determination of, for once, 
disobeying the oracular voice of the guide- 
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books, which inculeate the maxim—to 
wit, “ That the best thing the traveller cay 
do, on arriving at Ostend, is to get ont 
of it again as quickly as he can.” [I re. 
mained there many days even, and | 
declare with a loud voice that I like 
Ostend. 

Where, let me ask you, are to be found 
such types of the original, the eccentric, 
or the comical, as at Ostend? I answer, 
nowhere. And that man, no matter who 
or what he is, must be completely de. 

rived of all feeling for the grotesque and 
iinet who would not have taken 
pleasure in contemplating with admira- 
tion the astonishing varieties of the human 
species which were to be seen at Ostend 
during the month of August, in the year 
of grace one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight. 

Go, then, to Ostend all ye whom these 
spectacles rejoice. On your arrival will 
ye not see, as I did, the representatives 
of the public authority either watching 
over the interests of the state, or devoting 
themselves to innocent and permissible 
recreations? Ay, that will you; and 
many other things, too, no less interest- 
ing and delightful. 

First of all, you will behold the dowanier, 
who will tumble over the contents of your 
boxes, and the gendarme, who will pore 
over your passport, while their officers 
are amusing themselves by angling in the 
ditches of the fortifications. The first 
scene, it must be owned, has something 
in it very saddening. At Ostend, as every- 
where else, the poor man is ever obliged 
to labour while his more wealthy fellow- 
creature remains in idleness.—But_ the 
“train” has just disgorged its living 
cargo at the gates of the city ; and were 
we to pause to commence a dissertation, 
be it never so moral or edifying, on this 
interesting topic, we should stand a fair 
chance of coming off second best in the 
general scramble for beds at the Hotel 
des Bains.” 

Railroads are in general very deceitful 
conveyances; in this respect, that of 
Ostend in nowise cedes to its fellows. 
It professes to carry you to Ostend, and 
it lands you at a station from whence the 
victims of its fallacious promises can, il 
they have good eyes, just discern on the 
far-off horizon the extreme pinnacle of the 
highest steeple in the city. Happily there 
are always plenty of “sergents de ville” 
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y waiting at the yesnagrowll s.r 3ap a 
conduct the wandering traveller to the 
«Bureau de Police.” 

How sweet it is, is it not, to take a 
e through these yellow, de- 
erted, grass-lined, nail-paved streets! 
Every house is to be let, if at least the 
notices hanging from almost every window 
are worthy of belief. From the first of 
July to the fifteenth of September the in- 
habitants are so very hospitable that they 
ensconce themselves In the garrets and 
cellars of their houses in order to abandon 
the lower storeys to foreign invasion. All 
are desirous of making their petite saison 
—ihat is the consecrated term; while, 
posted behind their parlour window-cur- 
iains, they await their prey with all the 
patience and philosophy of the hungry 
spider. Occasionally only will an Ostend 
dandy be seen to venture forth from his 
den, and procced to his club on the 
“Place d’Armes,” dignified by the mem- 
bers with the title of Société privée. 
When two exquisites meet, they stop a 
moment to converse on—what do you 
imagine, reader ?—on nothing less serious 
than the profits and losses of la petite 
swison. Such are the manners and customs 
of the natives. 

The shops of the “ Grande Rue” merit 
avisit. This horloger advertises watches 
brequées, that grocer sells veritable choco- 
late. Here, if so disposed, you can pur- 
chase china Wellingtons and Napoleons, 
inall the glory of white hats, violet coats, 
and rose-coloured inexpressibles, bearing 
about as much affinity to their distin- 
guished originals as does the golden lion 
of the village alehouse to its prototype of 
the African jungle. 

But itis upon the jetty or the beach 
that the quiet observer ought to take his 
stand if he would desire to pass some 
agreeable moments, for there it is that 
the sons and daughters of our own fair 
Albion disclose to the ravished eyes of 
the promenaders the strange attire they 
too frequently like to “ sport ’’ whenever 
they leave the boundaries of their own 
home, thereby giving our neighbours on 
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the other side of the Channel a very fair 
excuse for the title of eccentricity they 
have conferred upon the generality of 
travelling Englishmen and Englishwomen. 
Sometimes, it is true, a sudden puff of 
wind will visit your person too roughly, 
causing mayhap a slight degree of dis- 
order in your habiliments ; but this little 
inconvenience is soon repaired, and the 
high delight and satisfaction which you 
will ere long experience will quickly 
cause you to forget the freaks of Adolus. 

No sooner arrived upon the jetty, you 
are soon assailed by a ferocious band of 
ragged men and women, who solicit the 
honour of casting you into the water 
for the moderate charge of seventy cen- 
times, shoving into your hands, at the 
same time, a variety of cards, conceived in 
the following terms: ‘ Voitures l’union, 
J. I. Maire et Compt,” “A. Derock, 
baigneur ;” “C. Hageman, baigneuse de 
S. M. la Reine;” “Josephine Maire, 
Jeanne Bernard, et Lucie Deroeck, baig- 
neuses,” Xe. &e. usque ad infinitum. 

All the English at Ostend do not bathe ; 
some promenade on foot, others mount 
on the backs of various patient looking 
donkeys; but under all these aspects our 
dear countrymen are worthy of an equal 
degree of attention, for most assuredly, 
what with their cunously cut shooting 
jackets, their railway-pattern trousers, 
and wide-awake hats, they form one of the 
most prominent of the groups of that 
motley throng of idlers, tourists, pleasure 
seekers, and voluntary exiles, which scat- 
ters itself every summer over the whole 
length and breadth of the Continent. 

But for all this, as I said before, I 
like Ostend. Yes, dear, dirty, yellow, 
nail-paved Ostend, under all thy various 
aspects art thou agreeable to me; both, 
when the sea gently agitated by the 
summer’s breeze, rolls its pearls of foam 
with a soothing murmur on the gilded 
sands of thy outstretched beach, and 
when its menacing waves, irritated by 
the tempestuous winds, break noisily 
against the solid foundations . es jetty. 
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LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


By the Author of “Lapy Liste,” “Avrora Fioyp,” &c. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE BEARER OF THE TIDINGS, 


Iv was very late the next morning when 
Lady Audley emerged from her dressing- 
room, exquisitely dressed in a morning 
costume of delicate muslin, elaborate laces, 
and embroideries; but with a very pale 
face, and with half-circles of purple 
shadow under her eyes. She accounted 
for this pale face and these hollow eyes 
by declaring that she had sat up reading 
until a very late hour on the previous 
night. 

Sir Michael and his young wife break- 
fasted in the library at a comfortable 
round table, wheeled close to the blazing 
fire; and Alicia was compelled to share 
this meal with her stepmother, however 
she might avoid that lady in the long 
interval between breakfast and dinner. 

The March morning was bleak and dull, 
and a drizzling rain fell incessantly, ob- 
scuring the Jandseape and blotting out 
the distance. There were very few letters 
by the morning’s post; the daily news- 
papers did not arrive until noon; and 
such aids to conversation being missing, 
there was very little talk at the breakfast- 
table. 

Alicia looked out at the drizzling rain 
drifting against the broad window-panes. 

“No riding to-day,” she said; “and 
no chance of any callers to enliven us, 
unless that ridiculous Bob comes crawl- 
ing through the wet from Mount Stan- 
ning.” 

Have you ever heard anybody, whom 
you knew to be dead, alluded to in a light, 
easy-going manner by another person who 
did not know of his death—alluded to as 
doing that or this, as performing some 
trivial every-day operation—when you 
know that he has vanished away from'the 
face of this earth, and separated himself 
for ever from all living creatures and 
their common-place pursuits, in the awful 
solemnity of death? Such a chance 
allusion, insignificant though it may be, 
is apt to send a strange thrill of pain 
through the mind. The ignorant remark 
” discordantly upon the hyper-sensitive 
brain; the King of Terrors is desecrated 
by that unwitting disrespect. Heaven 
kuows what hidden reason my lady may 


have had for experiencing some such re- 
vulsion of feeling on the sudden mention 
of Mr. Audley’s name, but her pale face 
blanched to a sickly white as Alicia 
Audley spoke of her cousin. 

“Yes, he will come down here in the 
wet, perhaps,” the young lady continued, 
“with his hat sleek and shining as if it 
had been brushed with a pat of fresh but- 
ter, and with white vapours steaming out 
of his clothes, and making him look like 
an awkward genie just let out of his bottle. 
He will come down here and print im- 
pressions of his muddy boats all over the 
carpet, and he'll sit on your Gobelin 
tapestry, my lady, m his wet over-coat ; 
and he’ll abuse you if you remonstrate, 
and will ask why people have chairs that 
are not to be sat upon, and why you don’t 
live in Fig-tree-court, and - 

Sir Michael Audley watched his daughter 
withathoughtfulcountenance as shetalked 
of her cousin. She very often talked of 
him, ridiculing him and inveighing against 
him in no very measured terms. But 
perhaps the baronet thought of a certain 
Signora Beatrice who very cruelly en- 
treated a gentleman called Benedick, but 
who was, it may be, heartily in love with 
him at the same time. 

“What do you think Major Melville 
told me when he called here yesterday, 
Alicia?” Sir Michael asked, presently. 

“T haven’t the remotest idea,” replied 
Alicia, rather disdainfully. “ Perhaps he 
told you that we should have another war 
before long, by Ged, sir; or perhaps he 
told you that we should have a new 
ministry, by Ged, sir, for that those fel- 
lows are getting themselves into a mess, 
sir; or that those other fellows were re- 
forming this, and cutting down that, and 
altering the other in the army, until, by 
Ged, sir, we shall have no army at all, 
by-and-bye—nothing but a pack of boys, 
sir, crammed up to the eyes with a lot 
of senseless schoolmasters’ rubbish, and 
dressed in shell-jackets and calico helmets. 
Yes, sir, they’re fighting in Oudh in 
calico helmets at this very day, sir.” | 

“You’re an impertinent minx, miss,” 
answered the baronet. ‘“ Major Melville 
told me nothing of the kind; but he told 
me that a very devoted admirer of you, a 
certain Sir Harry Towers, has forsaken , 























his place in Hertfordshire, and his hunt- 
‘ng stable, and has gone on the Continent 
for a twelvemonth’s tour.” 

Miss Audley flushed up suddenly at the 
mention of her old adorer, but recovered 
herself very quickly. 

“He has gone on the Continent, has 
he?” she said, indifferently. “He told 
me that he meant to do so—if—if he 
didn’t have everything his own way. Poor 
fellow! he’s a dear, good-hearted, stupid 
creature, and twenty times better than 
that peripatetic, patent refrigerator, Mr. 
Robert Audley.” 

“T wish, Alicia, you were not so fond 
of ridiculing Bob,” Sir Michael said, 
gravely. ‘Bob is a very good fellow, 
and I’m as fond of him as if he’d been 
my own son; and—and—I’ve been very 
uncomfortable about him lately. He has 
changed very much within the last few 
days, and he has taken all sorts of absurd 
ideas into his head, and my lady has 
alarmed me about him. She thinks 4 

Lady Audley interrupted her husband 
with a grave shake of her head. 

“It is better not to say too much 
about it yet awhile,” she said; “ Alicia 
knows what I think.” 

“Yes,” rejoined Miss Audley, “ my lady 

thinks that Bob is going mad, but I know 
better than that. He’s not at all the sort 
of person to go mad. How should such a 
sluggish, ditchpond of av. intellect as his 
ever work itself into a tempest? He may 
move about for the rest of his life, per- 
haps, in a tranquil state of semi-idiotey, 
imperfectly comprehending who he is, and 
Where he’s going, and what he’s doing; 
but he’ll never go mad.” 
, Sir Michael did not reply to this. He 
had been very ruch disturbed by his 
conversation with my lady on the previous 
evening, and had silently debated the 
painful question in his mind ever since. 

His wife—the woman he hest loved aud 
most believed in—had told him, with all ap- 
pearance of regret and agitation, her con- 
viction of his nephew’s insanity. He 
tried In vain to arrive at the conclusion 
he wished most ardently to attain; he 
‘red in vain to think that my lady was 
misled by her own fancies, and had no 
foundation for what she said. But then, 
again, it suddenly flashed upon him, to 
— this was to arrive at a worse con- 
“sion ; it was to transfer the horrible 
— from his nephew to his wife. 
an ae to be possessed with an 
Ua Conviction of Robert’s insanity. 
° imagine her wrong was to imagine 
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some weakness in her own mind. The 
longer he thought of the subject the more 
it harassed and perplexed him. It was 
most certain that the young man had 
always been eccentric. He was sensible, 
he was tolerably clever, he was honourable 
and gentlemanlike in feeling, though per- 
haps a little careless in the performance 
of certain minor social duties; but there 
were some slight differences, not easily to 
be defined, that separated him from other 
men of his age and position. ‘Then, again, 
it was equally true that he had very much 
changed within the period that had suc- 
ceeded the disappearance of George ‘I'al- 
boys. He had grown moody and thought- 
ful, melancholy and absent-minded. He 
had held himself aloof from society ; had 
sat for hours without speaking; had talked 
at other times by fits and starts ; and had 
excited himself unusually in the discussion 
of subjects which apparently lay far out 
of the region of his own life and interests. 
Then there was even another point which 
seemed to strengthen my lady’s case 
against this unhappy young man. He 
had been brought up in the frequent 
society of his cousin, Alicia—his pretty, 
genial cousin—to whom interest, and one 
would have thought affection, naturally 
pointed as his most fitting bride. More 
than this, the girl had shown him, in the 
innocent po, sn of a transparent 
nature, that on her side, at least, affection 
was not wanting; and yet, in spite of all 
this, he had held himself aloof, and had 
allowed other men to propose for her 
hand, and to be rejected by her, and had 
still made no sign. 

Now love is so very subtle an essence, 
such an indefinable metaphysical marvel, 
that its due force, though very cruelly felt 
by the sufferer himself, is never clearly 
understood by those who look on at his 
torments and wonder why he takes the 
common fever so badly. Sir Michael 
argued that because Alicia was a pretty 
girl and an amiable girl it was therefore 
extraordinary and unnatural in Robert 
Audley not to have duly fallen in love with 
her. This baronet, who, close upon his 
sixtieth birthday, had for the first time 
encountered that one woman who out ol 
all the women in the world had power to 
quicken the pulses of his heart, wondered! 
why Robert failed to take the fever from the 
first breath of contagion that blew towards 
him. He forgot that there are men who 
go their ways unscathed amidst legions o! 
lovely and generous women, to succumb 
at last before some harsh-featured virago, 
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who knows the secret of that only philter 
which can intoxicate and bewitch him. He 
forgot that there are certain Jacks who 
go through life without meeting the Jill 
appointed for them by Nemesis, and die 
old bachelors perhaps, with poor Jill pming 
an old maid upon the other side of the 
party-wall. He forgot that love, which is a 
madness, and a scourge, and a fever, anda 
delusion, and a snare, is also a mystery, and 
very imperfectly understood by every one 
exeept the individual sufferer who writhes 
under its tortures. Jones, who is wildly 
enamoured of Miss Brown, and who lies 
awake at night until he loathes his com- 
fortable pillow and tumbles his sheets into 
two twisted rags of linen in his agonies, 
us if he were a prisoner and wanted to 
wind them into impromptu ropes; this 
same Jones, who thinks Russell-square a 
magic place because his divinity inhabits 
it, who thinks the trees in that enclosure 
and the sky above it greener and bluer 
than any other trees or sky, and who feels 
a pang, yes, an actual pang, of mingled 
hope, and joy, and expectation, and terror 
whea he emerges from Guildford-street, 
descending from the heights of Islington, 
into those sacred precincts; this very 
Jones is hard and callous towards the 
torments of Smith, who adores Miss 
Kobinson, and cannot imagine what the in- 
fatuated fellow can see in the girl. So if 
was with Sir Michael Audley. He looked 
at lis nephew as a sample of a very large 
class of young men, and his daughter as 
a sample of an equally extensive class of 
feminine goods, and could not see why 
the two samples should not make a very 
respectable mateh. He ignored all those 
intinitesimal differences in nature which 
inuke the wholesome food of one man the 
deadly poison of another. How dillicult 
it ts to believe sometimes that a man 
doesn’t like such and sueh a favourite dish. 
li, ata dinner-party, a meek-looking guest 
reluses early salmon and cucumber, or 
green peas in February, we set him down 
as a poor relation whose instincts warn 
him off those expensive plates. If an 
alderman were to declare that he didn’t 
like green fat, he would be looked upon 
us a social martyr, a Marcus Curtius of 
the dinner-table, who immolated himself 
for the benetit of ns kind. His fellow- 
aldermen would believe in anything rather 
than an heretical distaste for the city 
ambrosia of the soup tureen. But there 
are people who dislike salmon, and white- 
bait, and spring ducklings, and all manner 
of old-established delicacies, and there 
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are other people who affect eccentric and 
despicable dishes generally stigmatized as 
nasty. 

Alas, my pretty Alicia, your cousin did 
not love you! He admired your rosy 
English face, and had a tender affection 
for you which might perhaps have ex- 
panded by-and-by into something warm 
enough for matrimony, that every-day jog- 
trot species of union which demands no 
very passionate devotion, but for a sudden 
check which it had received in Dorset- 
shire. Yes, Robert Audley’s growing 
affection for his cousin, a plant of very 
slow growth, I am fain to confess, had 
been suddenly dwarfed and stunted upon 
that bitter February day on which he had 
stood beneath the pine-trees talking to 
Clara Talboys. Since that day the young 
man had experienced an unpleasant sen- 
sation in thinking of poor Alicia. He 
looked at her as being in some vague 
manner an encumbrance upon the free- 
dom of his thoughts; he had a haunting 
fear that he was in some tacit way pledged 
to her; that she had a species of claim 
upon him, which forbade to him the right 
of even thinking of another woman. I 
believe it was the image of Miss Audley 
presented to him in this light that goaded 
the young barrister into those outbursts 
of splenetic rage against the female sex 
which he was liable to at certain times. 
He was strictly honourable, so honour- 
able that he would rather have immolated 
himself upon the altar of truth and Alicia 
than have done her the remotest wrong, 
though by so doing he might have se- 
cured his own happiness. 

“If the poor little girl loves me,” he 
thought, “and if she thinks that 1 love 
her, and has been led to think so by any 
word or act of mine, I’m in duty bound 
to let her think so to the end of time, and 
to fulfil any tacit’ promise which I may 
have unconsciously made. I thonght once 
—I meant once to—to make her an offer 
by-and-by when this horrible mystery 
about George Talboys should have been 
cleared up and everything peacefully 
settled—but now 

His thoughts would ordinarily wander 
away at this point of his reflections, car- 
rying him where he never had intended 
to go; carrying him back under the pine 
trees in Dorsetshire, and setting him 
once more face to face with the sister of 
his missing friend, and it was generally a 
very laborious journey by which he tra- 
velled back to the point from which he 
had strayed. It was so difficult for him 

















to tear himself away from the stunted turf 
and the pine trees. 

“ Poor little girl!’ he would think on 
coming back to Alicia. “‘ How good it is 
of her to love me, and how grateful I 
ought to be for her tenderness. How 
many fellows would think such a generous, 
loving heart the highest boon that earth 
could give them. ‘There’s Sir Harry 
Towers stricken with despair at his re- 
‘ection. He would give me half his estate, 
all his estate, twice his estate, if he had 
it, to be in the shoes which I am so 
anxious to shake off my ungrateful feet. 
Why don’t I love her? Why is it that 
although I know her to be pretty, and 

ure, and good, and truthful, 1 don’t love 

her Her image never haunts me, except 
reproachfully. I never see her in my 
dreams. I never wake up suddenly in the 
dead of the night with her eyes shining 
upon me and her warm breath upon my 
cheek, or with the fingers of her soft 
hand clinging to mine. No, I’m not in 
love with her, L can’t fall in love with 
her.” 

He raged and rebelled against his in- 
gratitude, He tried to argue himself into 
a passionate attachment for his cousin, 
but he failed ignominiously, and the more 
he tried to think of Alicia the more he 
thought of Clara Talboys. I am speaking 
now of his feelings in the period that 
elapsed between his return from Dorset- 
shire and his visit to Grange Heath. 

Sir Michael sat by the library fire after 
breakfast upon this wretched rainy morn- 
ing, writing letters and reading the news- 
papers. Alicia shut herself in her own 
apartment to read the third volume of a 
novel. Lady Audley locked the door of 
the octagon ante-chamber, and roamed 
up and down the suite of rooms from the 
bed-room to the boudoir all through that 
Weary morning. 

She had locked the door to guard 
against the chance of any one coming in 
suddenly, and observing her before she 
was aware—before she had had suflicient 
warning to enable her to face their scru- 
ny. Her pale face seemed to grow 
paler as the morning advanced. A tiny 
medicine chest, was open upon the dress- 
Ing-table, and little stoppered bottles of 
red lavender, sal-volatile, chloroform, chlo- 
rodyne, and ether were scattered about. 

nee my lady paused before this medicine- 
chest, and took out the remaining bottles, 

alf absently perhaps, until she came to 
one which was filled with a thick dark 
quid, and labelled, “ opium—poison !”” 
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She trifled a long time with this last 
bottle ; holding it up to the licht, and 
even removing the stopper and smelling 
the sickly liquid. But she put it from 
her suddenly with a shudder. 

“Tf Tcould!” she muttered, “if I could 
only do it! And yet why should I now 7” 

She clenched her small hands as she 
uttered the last words, and walked to 
the window of the dressing-room, whicl: 
looked straight towards that ivied arch- 
way under which any one must come 
who came from Mount Stanning to the 
Court. 

There were smaller gates in the gar- 
dens which led into the meadows behind 
the Court, but there was no other way of 
coming from Moant Stanning or Brent- 
wood than by the principal entrance. 

‘The solitary hand of the clock over the 
archway was midway between one ani! 
two when my lady looked at it. 

““ How slow the time is,” she said, 
wearily; “how slow, how slow! Shall | 
grow old like this, I wonder, with every 
minute of my life seeming like an hour ?”’ 

She stood for a few minutes watching 
the archway, but no one passed under it 
while she looked, and she turned impa- 
tiently away from the window to resume 
her weary wandering about the rooms. 

Whatever fire that had been, which hac 
reflected itself vividly in the black sky, 
no tidings of it had as yet come to Audley 
Court. The day was miserably wef ani 
windy, altogether the very last day upon 
which even the most confirmed idler and 
gossip would care to venture out. It was 
not a market-day, and there were there- 
fore very few passengers upon the road 
between Brentwood and Chelmsford, so 
that as yet no news of the fire, which had 
occurred in the dead of the wintry nigit! 
had reached the village of Audley, o1 
travelled from the village to the Court. 

The girl with the rose-coloured ribbons 
came to the door of the ante-room to 
summon her mistress to luncheon, bu! 
Lady Audley only opened the door a little 
way, and intimated her intention of takins 
no Juncheon. 

“My head aches terribly, Martin,” sh: 
said; “I shall go and lie down till dinner- 
time. You may come at five to dres 
me.” 
Lady Audley said this with the prede- 
termination of dressing at four, and thus 
dispensing with the services of her at- 
tendant. Amongst all privileged spies, 
a lady’s-maid has the highest privileges : 
it is she who bathes Lady Theresa's eyes 
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with eau-de-Cologne after her ladyship’s 
quarrel with the colonel; it is she who 
administers sal-volatile to Miss Fanny 
when Count Beaudesert, of the Blues, has 
jilted her. She has a hundred methods 


for the finding out of her muistress’s 
secrets. She knows by the manner in 


which her victim jerks her head from 
under the hair-brush, or chafes at the 
gentlest administration of the comb, what 
hidden tortures are racking her breast 
—what secret perplexities are bewildering 
her brain. That well-bred attendant knows 
how to interpret the most obscure diag- 
nosis of all mental diseases that can afflict 
her mistress ; she knows when the ivory 
complexion is bought and paid for—when 
the pearly teeth are foreign substances 
fashioned by the dentist—when the glossy 
plaits are the relics of the dead, rather 
than the property of the living; and she 
knows other and more sacred secrets than 
these; she knows when the sweet smile 
is more false than Madame Levison’s 
enamel, and far less enduring—when the 
words that issue from between gates of 
borrowed pearl are more disguised and 
painted than the lips which help to shape 
them—when the lovely fairy of the ball- 
room re-enters the dressing-room after 
the night’s long revery, and throws aside 
her voluminous Burnous and her faded 
bouquet, and drops her mask, and like an- 
other Cinderella loses the glass-slipper, by 
whose glitter she has been distinguished, 
and falls back into her rags and dirt, the 
lady’s-maid is by to see the transforma- 
tion. The valet who took wages from 
the prophet of Korazin must have seen 
his master sometimes unveiled, and must 
have laughed in his sleeve at the folly of 
the monster’s worshippers. 

Lady Audley had made no coufidaunte of 
her new maid, and on this day of. all 
others she wished to be alone. 

She did lie down, she cast herself 
wearily upon the luxurious sofa in the 
dressing-room, and buried her face in the 
down pillows and tried to sleep. Sleep! 
—she had almost forgotten = it was, 
that tender restorer of tired nature, it 
seemed so long now since she had slept. 
It was only about eight-and-forty hours, 
perhaps, but it appeared an intolerable 
time. Her fatigue of the night before, 
and her unnatural excitement, had worn 
her out at last. She did fall asleep, she 
fell into a heavy slumber that was almost 
like stupor. She had taken a few drops 
out of the opium bottle in a glass of 
water before lying down. . 
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The clock over the mantelpiece chimed 
the quarter before four as she woke sud- 
denly and started up, with the cold per- 
spiration breaking out in icy drops upon 
her forehead. She had dreamt that every 
member of the household was clamouring 
at the door, eager to tell her of a dreadful 
fire that had happened in the night. 

There was no sound but the flapping 
of the ivy-leaves against the glass, the 
occasional falling of a cinder, and the 
steady ticking of the clock. 

“Perhaps 1 shall be always dreaming 
these sort of dreams,” my lady thought, 
“until the terror of them kills me !” 

The rain had ceased, and the cold spring 
sunshine was glittering upon the windows. 
Lady Audley dressed herself rapidly but 
carefully. Ido not say that even in her 
supremest hour of misery she still retained 
her pride in her beauty. It was not so; 
she looked upon that beauty as a weapon, 
and she felt that she had now double need 
to be well armed. She dressed herself in 
her most gorgeous silk, a voluminous robe 
of silvery, shimmering blue, that made her 
look as if she had been arrayed in moon- 
beams. She shook out her hair ito 
feathery showers of glittering gold, and 
with a cloak of white cashmere about 
her shoulders, went downstairs into the 
vestibule. 

She opened the door of the library and 
looked in. Sir Michael Audley was asleep 
in his easy-chair. As my lady softly closed 
this door Alicia descended the stairs from 
herown room. The turret door was open, 
and the sun was shining upon the wet 
grass-plat in the quadrangle. The firm 
gravel-walks were already very nearly 
dry, for the rain had ceased for upwards 
of two hours. 

“ Will you take a walk with me in the 
quadrangle?” Lady Audley asked, as 
her stepdaughter approached. The armed 
neutrality between the two women ad- 
mitted of any chance civility such as this. 

“Yes, if you please, my lady,” Alicia 
answered, rather listlessly. ‘ 1 have been 
yawning over a stupid novel all the morn- 
ing, and shall be very glad of a little fresh 
air.” 

Heaven help the novelist whose fiction 
Miss Audley had been perusing if he 
had no better critics than that young 
lady. She had read page after page 
without knowing what she had been 
reading, and had flung aside the volumes 
half-a-dozen times to go to the window 
and watch for that visitor whom she had 
so confidently expected. 


Lady Audley led the way through the 
low door-way and on to the smooth gravel 
drive, by which carriages approached 
the house. She was still very pale, but 
the brightness of her dress and of her 
feathery golden ringlets distracted an ob- 
server's eyes from her pallid face. All 
mental distress is, with some show of 
reason, associated in our minds with 
loose, disordered garments and dishabilled 
hair, and an appearance in every way the 
reverse of my lady’s. Why had she come 
out into the chill sunshine of the March 
afternoon to wander up and down that 
monotonous pathway with the step- 
daughter she hated? She came because 
she was under the dominion of a horrible 
restlessness, which would not suffer her 
to remain within the house waiting for 
certain tidings which she knew must too 
surely come. At first she had wished to 
ward them off—at first she had wished 
that strange convulsions of nature might 
arise to hinder their coming—that abnor- 
mal winter lightnings might wither and 
destroy the messenger who carried them— 
that the ground might tremble and yawn 
beneath his hastening feet, and that im- 
passable gulfs might separate the spot 
from which the tidings were to come, and 
the place to which they were to be carried. 
She wished that the earth might stand 
still, and the paralysed elements cease from 
their stall ela, that the progress 
of time might stop, that the Day of Judg- 
ment might come, and that she might 
thus be brought before an unearthly tri- 
bunal, and so escape the intervening 
shame and misery of any earthly judg- 
ment. In the wild chaos of her brain, 
every one of these thoughts had held its 
place, and in her short slumber on the 
sofa in her dressing-room, she had dreamed 
all these things and a hundred other 
things, all bearing upon the same sub- 
ject. She had dreamed that a brook, a 
tiny streamlet when she first saw it, 
flowed across the road between Mount 
Stanning and Audley, and gradually 
swelled into a river, and from a river 
became an ocean, till the village on the 
hill receded far away out of sight and 
only a great waste of waters rolled where 
it once had been. She dreamt that she 
saw the messenger, now one person, DOW 
another, but never any probable person, 
hindered by a hundred hindrances, now 
startling and terrible, now ridiculous and 
trivial, but never either natural or pro- 
bable, and going down into the quiet 
house with the memory of these dreams 
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strong upon her, she had been bewildered 
by the stillness which had betokened that 
the tidings had not yet come. 

And now her mind underwent a com- 
plete change. She no longer wished to 
delay that dreaded intelligence. She 
wished the agony, whatever it was to 
be, over and done with, the pain suffered, 
and the release attained. It seemed to 
her as if the intolerable day would never 
come to an end, as if her mad wishes had 
been granted, and the progress of time 
had actually stopped. 

“What along day it has been!” ex- 
claimed Alicia, as if taking up the burden 
of my lady’s thoughts; “nothing but 
drizzle and mist and wind! And now 
that it’s too late for anybody to go out, 
it must needs be fine,” the young lady 
added, with an evident sense of injury. 

Lady Audley did not answer. She was 
looking at the stupid one-handed clock, 
and waiting for the news which mus‘ 
come sooner or later, which could not 
surely fail to come very speedily. 

“They have been afraid to come and 
tell him,” she thought; “they have been 
afraid to break the news to Sir Michael. 
Who will come to tell it, at last, | 
wonder? The rector of Mount Stanning, 
perhaps, or the doctor; some important 
person at least.” 

If she could have gone out into thie 
leafless avenues, or on to the high road 
beyond them; if she could have gone so 
far as that hill upon which she had so 
lately parted with Phoebe, she would have 
gladly done so. She would rather have 
suffered anything than that slow sus- 
pense, that corroding anxiety, that meta- 
physical dry-rot in which heart and mind 
seemed to decay under an insufferable 
torture. She tried to talk, and by a 
painful effort contrived now and then to 


utter some common-place remark. Under 


any ordinary circumstances her com- 
panion would have noticed her embar- 
rassment, but Miss Audley, happening to 
be very much absorbed by her own vexa- 
tions, was quite as well inclined to be 
silent as my lady herself. The mono- 
tonous walk up and down the gravelled 
pathway suited Alicia’s humour. I think 
that she even took a malicious pleasure 
in the idea that she was very likely 
catching cold, and that her cousin Robert 
was answerable for her danger. If she 
could have brought upon herself inflam- 
mation of the lungs, or ruptured blood- 
vessels, by that exposure to the chil! 
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have felt a gloomy satisfaction in her 
sufferings. 

“Perhaps Robert might care for me, 
if I had inflammation of the lungs,” she 
thought. ‘ He couldn’t insult me by 
calling me a bouncer then. Bouncers 
don’t have inflammation of the lungs.” 

I believe she drew a picture of herself 
in the last stage of consumption, eo 
up by pillows in a great easy-chanr, look- 
ing out of a inion in the afternoon 
sunshine, with medicine bottles, a bunch 
of grapes and a Bible upona table by her 
side, and with Robert, all contrition and 
tenderness, summoned to receive her fare- 
well blessing. She preached a whole 
chapter to him in that parting benedic- 
tion, talking a great deal longer than was 
in keeping with her prostrate state, and 
very much enjoying her dismalcastle inthe 
air. Employed in this sentimental man- 
ner, Miss Audley took very little notice of 
her stepmother, and the one hand of the 
blundering clock had slipped to six by 
the time Robert had been blessed and 
dismissed, 

“Good gracions me!” she cried, sud- 
denly— ‘six o'clock, and [l’m_ not 
dressed.” 

The half-hour bell rang in a cupola 
upon the roof while Alicia was speaking. 

“| must go in, my lady,” she said. 
«Wont you come ?” 

“Presently,” answered Lady Audley. 
“ 1m dressed, you see.’ 

Alicia ran off, but Sir Michael’s wife 
stiN lingered in the quadrangle, still 
waited for those tidings which were so 
long coming. 

lt was nearly dark. ‘The blue mists 
of evening had slowly risen from the 
vround. The flat meadows were filled 
with a grey vapour, and a stranger might 
have fancied Audley Court a castle on 
the margin of a sea. Under the archway 
the shadows of fast-coming night lurked 
darkly, like traitors waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to glide stealthily into the quad- 
rangle. Through the archway a patch of 
cold blue sky glimmered faintly, streaked 
by one line of lurid crimson, and lighted 
by the dim glitter of one wintry-looking 
star. Not a creature was stirring in 
the quadrangle but the restless woman 
who paced up and down the straight 
pathways, listening for a footstep whose 
coming was to strike terror to her soul. 
She heard it at last!—a footstep in the 
avenue upon the other side of the arch- 
vay. But was it ¢de footstep’ Hersense 

‘ hearing, made unnaturally acute by ex- 
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citement, told her that it was a man’s 
footstep—told even more, that it was the 
tread of a gentleman, no slouching, lum- 
bering pedestrian in hobnailed boots, but 
a gentleman who walked firmly and well. 

Every sound fell like a lump of ice upon 
my lady’s heart. She could not wait, she 
could not contain herself, she lost all self- 
control, all power of endurance, all capa- 
bility of self-restraint, and she rushed 
towards the archway. 

She paused beneath its shadow, for the 
stranger was close upon her. She saw 
him, oh, God! she saw him in that dim 
evening light. Her brain reeled, her heart 
stopped beating. She uttered no ery of 
surprise, no exclamation of terror, but 
staggered backwards and clung for sup- 

yort to the ivied buttress of the archway. 
Vith her slender figure crouched into the 
angle formed by this buttress and the wall 
which it supported, she stood staring at 
the new-comer. 

As he approached her more closely her 
knees sunk under her, and she dropped to 
the ground, not fainting, or in auy manner 
unconscious, but sinking into a crouching 
attitude, and still crushed into the angle 
of the wall, as if she would have made a 
tomb for herself in the shadow of that 
sheltering brickwork. 

“ My lady!” 

The speaker was Robert Audley. LHe 
whose bed-room door she had double- 
locked seventeen hours before at the Castle 
Inn. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
said, in a strange, constrained manner. 
“‘Get up, and let me take you indoors.” 

He assisted her to rise, and she obeyed 
him, very submissively. He took her arm 
in his strong hand and led her across the 
quadrangle and into the lamp-lit hall. She 
shivered more violently than he had ever 
seen any woman shiver before, but she 
made no attempt at resistance to his will. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


MY LADY TELLS THE TRUTH. 
“Ts there any room in which I can talk 
to you alone ?” Robert Audley asked, as 
he looked dubiously round the hall. 

My lady only bowed her head in answer. 
She pushed open the door of the library, 
which had been left ajar. Sir Michael had 
gone to his dressing-room to prepare for 
dinner after a day of lazy enjoyment, per- 
fectly legitimate for an invalid, The apart- 














ment was quite empty, only lighted by the 
blaze of the fire, as it had been upon the 
yrevious evening. . 

Lady Audley entered this room followed 
by Robert, who closed the door behind 
him. ‘The wretched, shivering woman 
went to the fire-place and knelt down 
before the blaze, as if any natural warmth 
could have power to check that unnatural 
chill, ‘The young man followed her, and 
stood beside her upon the hearth, with 
his arm resting upon the chimney-piece. 

“Lady Audley,” he said, in a voice 
whose icy sternness held out no hope of 
any tenderness or compassion, “I spoke 
to you last night very plainly, but you 
refused to listen to me. ‘To-night I must 
speak to you still more plainly, and you 
must no longer refuse to listen to me.” 

My lady, crouching before the fire with 
her face hidden in her hands, uttered a 
low sobbing sound which was almost a 
moan, but made no other answer. 

“There was a fire last night at Mount 
Stanning, Lady Audley,” the pitiless 
voice proceeded; ‘‘the Castle Inn, the 
house in which I slept, was burned to the 
ground. Do you know how I escaped 
perishing in that destruction ?” 

“No.” 

“T escaped by a most providential cir- 
cumstance which seems a very simple one. 
I did not sleep in the room which had 
been prepared forme. The place seemed 
wretchedly damp and chilly, the chimney 
smoked abominably when an attempt was 
made at lighting a fire, and I persuaded 
the servant to make me upa bed upon the 
sofa in the small ground-floor sitting-room 
which I had occupied during the evening.” 

He paused for a moment, watching the 
crouching figure. The only change in my 
lady’s attitude was that her head had 
fallen a little lower. 

“Shall 1 tell you by whose agency the 
destruction of the Castle Inn was brought 
about, my lady ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

Still the same obstinate silence. 

“My Lady Audley,” cried Robert, sud- 
denly, “you were the incendiary. It was 
you whose murderous hand kindled those 
lames. It was you who thought by that 
thrice-horrible deed to rid yourself of me, 
yourenemy and denouncer. What was it 
(0 You that other lives might be sacrificed ? 

by a second massacre of Saint Bartho- 

omew you could have ridded yourself of 
mé, you would have freely sacrificed an 
amy of victims, The day is past for 
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tenderness and mercy. For you I can no 
longer know pity or compunction. So 
far as by sparing your shame I can spare 
others who must suffer by your shame, | 
will be merciful, but no further. If there 
were any secret tribunal before which you 
might be made to answer for your crimes, 
I would have little seruple in being your 
accuser, but I would spare that generous 
and high-born gentleman upon whose 
noble name your infamy would be re- 
flected.” : 

His voice softened as he made this 
allusion, and for a moment he broke 
down, but he recovered himself by an 
effort and continued— | 

‘No life was lost in the tire of last 
night. I slept lightly, my lady, for my 
mind was troubled, as it has been for a 
long time, by the misery which I knew 
was lowering upon this house. It was | 
who discovered the breaking out of the 
fire in time to give the alarm and to save 
the servant girl and the poor drunken 
wretch, who was very much burnt in 
spite of my efforts, and who now lies in a 
precarious state at his mother’s cottage. 
It was from him and from his wife that | 
learned who had visited the Castle Inu in 
the dead of the night. The woman was 
almost distracted when she saw me, and 
from her I discovered the particulars of 
last might. Heaven knows what other 
secrets of yours she may hold, my lady, 
or how easily they might be extorted 
from her if l wanted her aid, which I do 
not. My path lies very straight before 
me. I have sworn to bring the murderer 
of George Talboys to justice, and I will 
keep my oath. I say that it was by your 
agency my friend met with his death. 
It | have wondered sometimes, as it was 
only natural I should, whether I was not 
the victim of some horrible hallucination, 
whether such an alternative was not more 
probable than that a young and lovely 
woman should be capable of so foul and 
treacherous a murder, all wonder is past. 
After last night’s deed of horror, there 1s 
no crime you could commit, however vast 
and unnatural, which could make m: 
wonder. Henecforth you must seem t 
me no longer a woman, a guilty woma’ 
with a heart which in its worst wicked- 
ness has yet some latent power to suiier 
and feel, I look upon you hencetort) a 
the demoniac incarnation of some evi! 
principle. But you shall no longer pol- 
lute this place by your presence. Unies: 
you will confess what you are and who 
you are in the presence of the man you 
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have deceived so long, and accept from 
him and from me such mercy as we may 
be inclined to extend to you, I will gather 
together the witnesses who shall swear to 
your identity, and at peril of any shame 
to myself and those tin I will bring 
upon you the punishment of your crime.’ 

The woman rose suddenly and stood 
before him erect and resolute, with her 
hair dashed away from her face and her 
eyes glittering. 

; “Bring Sir Michael !” she cried ; “ bring 
him here, and I will confess anything— 
everything ! What do | care ? God knows 

I have struggled hard enough against 
you, and fought the battle patiently 
enough; but you have conquered, Mr. 

Robert Audle ‘y. It is a great triumph, is 
it not? a wonderful victory! You have 
used your cool, calculating, frigid, lumi- 
nous intellect to a noble purpose. You 
have conque red—a_ M aAbwoman!” 

* A madwoman!” cried Mr. Audley. 

“Yes, a madwoman. When you say 
that I killed George Talboys, you say the 
truth. When you say that i murdered 
him treacherously and foully, you lie. I 
killed him because | am map! because 
my intellect is a little way upon the wrong 
side of that narrow boundary-line between 
sanity and insanity; because, when George 
Talboys goaded me, as you have goaded 
me, and reproached me, aud threatened 
me, my mind, never properly balanced, 
utterly lost its balance, and J was mad ! 
Bring Sir Michael ; and bring him quickly. 
If he is to be told one thing, let him be 
told everything; let him hear the secret 
of my life!” 

Robert Audley left the room to look 
for his uncle. He went in search of that 
honoured kinsman with God knows how 
heavy a weight of anguish at his heart, 
for he knew he was about to shatter the 
day-dream of his unele’s life; and he 
knew that our dreams are none the less 
terrible to lose, because they have never 
been the realities for which we have miis- 
taken them. But even in the midst of 
his sorrow for Sir Michael, he could not 
help wondering at my lady’s last words— 
“the secret of my life.’ He remembered 
those lines in the letter written by Helen 
Talboys upon the eve of her flight from 
Wildernsea, which had so puzzled him. 
He remembered those appealing sentences 
—*‘ You should forgive me, for you know 
why 1 have been so. You know the 
secret of my life.” 

He met Sir Michael in the hall. He 
wade no attempt to prepare the way for 
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the terrible revelation which the baronet 
was to hear. He only drew him into the 
fire-lit library, and there for the first time 
addressed him quietly thus :— 

“ Lady Audley has a confession to make 
to you, sir—a confession which I know 
will be a most cruel surprise, a most bitter 
erief. But it is necessary for your present 
honour, and for your future peace, that 
you should hear it, She has deceived you, 
J recret to say, most basely ; but it is only 
right you should hear from her own lips 
any excuses which she may have to offer 
for her w ickedness. May God soften this 
blow for you!” sobbed the young man, 
suddenly breaking down; ‘ I cannot !” 

Sir Michael lifted his hand as if he 
would have commanded his nephew to be 
silent, but that imperious hand dropped 
feeble and impotent at his side. He stood 
in the centre of the fire-lit room rigid and 
immovable. 

“Lucy!” he cried, in a voice whose 
anguish struck like a blow upon the jarred 
nerves of those who heard it, as the ery 
of a wounded animal pains the listener— 
*Luev! tell me that this man is a mad- 
man! tell me so, my love, or I shall kill 
him !” 

There was a sudden fury in his voice 
as he turned upon Robert, as if he could 
indeed have felled his wife’s accuser to 
the earth with the strength of his uplifted 
arm. 

But my lady fell upon her knees at his 
feet, interposing herself between the 
baronet and his nephew, who stood lean- 
ing upon the back of an easy chair, with 
his face hidden by his hand. 

“He has told you the truth,” said my 
lady, “and he is not mad! I have sent 
for you that I may confess everything to 
you. I should be sorry for you if I could, 
tor you have been very, very good to me, 
much better to me than I ever deserved; 
but I can’t, I can’t—I can feel nothing 
but my own misery. I told you long ago 
that 1 was selfish; I am selfish still— 
more selfish than ever in my misery. 
Happy, prosperous people may feel for 
others. I laugh at other people’s suffer- 
ings ; they seem so small compared to my 
own.’ 

When first my lady had fallen on her 
knees, Sir Michael had attempted to raise 
her, and had remonstrated with her; but 
as she spoke he dropped into a chair close 
to the spot upon which she knelt, and with 
his hands clasped together, and with his 
head bent to catch every syllable of those 
horrible words, he listened as if his whole 














yeing had been resolved into that one 
sense of hearing. 
~ «7 must tell you the story of my life, 
‘, order to tell you why I have become 
the miserable wretch who has no better 
hope than to be allowed to run away and 
hide in some desolate corner of the earth. 
I must tell you the story of my life,” 
repeated my lady, “‘ but you need not fear 
that 1 shall dwell long upon it. It has 
not been so pleasant to me that I should 
wish to remember it. When I was a very 
little child [ remember asking a question 
which it was natural enough that I should 
ask, God help me! J asked where my 
mother was. I had a faint remembrance 
of aface, like what my own is now, looking 
at me when I was very little better than 
a baby; but I had missed the face sud- 
denly, and had never seen it since. ‘They 
told me that my mother was away. I 
was not happy, for the woman who had 
charge of me was a disagreeable woman, 
and the place in which we lived was a 
lonely place, a village upon the Hamp- 
shire coast, about seven miles from Ports- 
mouth. My father, who was in the navy, 
only came now and then to see me; and 
L was left almost entirely to the charge of 
this woman, who was irregularly paid, and 
who vented her rage upon me when my 
lather was behindhand in remitting her 
money. So you see that at a very early 
age I found out what it was to be poor. 
“Perhaps it was more from being dis- 
contented with my dreary life than from 
any wonderful impulse of affection, that I 
asked very often the same question about 
my mother. I always received the same 
answer—she was away. When I asked 
where, I was told that that was a secret. 
When I grew old enough to understand 
the meaning of the word death, I asked 
i my mother was dead, and L was told— 
‘No, she was not dead: she was ill, and 
she was away.’ T asked how Jong she had 
been ill, and I was told that she had been 
so Some years, ever since I was a baby. 
_“At last the seeret came out. I wor- 
ned my foster-inother with the old ques- 
ion one day when the remittances had 
lallen very much in arrear, and her temper 
had been unusually tried. She flew into 
“ passion, and told me that my mother 
was a madwoman, and that she was in a 
madhouse forty miles away. She had 
scarcely said this when she repented, and 
told me that it was not the truth, and that 
L was not to believe it, or to say that she 
iad told ri such a thing. I discovered 
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afterwards that my father had made her 
promise most solemnly never to tell me 
the secret of my mother’s fate. 

“T brooded horribly upon the thought 
of my mother’s madness. It haunted me 
by day and night. I was always pictur- 
ing to myself this madwoman pacing up 
and down some prison cell, in a hideous 
garment that bound her torturcd limbs. 
I had exaggerated ideas of the horror of 
her situation. I had no knowledge of the 
different degrees of madness, and the 
image that haunted me was that of a dis- 
traught and violent creature, who would 
fall upon me and kill me if I came within 
her reach. This idea grew upon me until 
1 used to awake in the dead of the night, 
screaming aloud in an agony of terror, 
from a dream in which L had felt my 
mother’s icy grasp upon my throat, and 
heard her ravings in my ear. 

“When I was ten years old my father 
came to pay up the arrears due to my 
yrotectress, and to take me to school. He 
had left me in Hampshire longer than he 
had intended, from his inability to pay 
this money, so there again | felt the bit- 
terness of poverty, and ran the risk of 
growing up an ignorant creature amongst 
coarse rustic children, because my father 
was poor.” 

My lady paused for a moment, but only 
to take breath, for she had spoken rapidly, 
as if eager to tell this hated story, and to 
have done with it. She was still on her 
knees, but Sir Michael made no effort to 
raise her. 

He sat silent and immovable. What 
was this story that he was listening to? 
Whose was it, and to what was it to lead ? 
It could not be his wife’s; he had heard 
her simple account of her youth, and had 
believed it as he had believed in the 
Gospel. 
story of an early orphanage, and a long 
quiet, colourless youth spent in the con- 
ventional seclusion of an English board- 
ing-school. 

“My father came at last, and I told 
him what I had discovered, He was very 
much affected when I spoke of my mother. 
He was not what the world generally 
calls a good man, but I Icarned alter- 
wards that he had loved his wile very 
dearly, and that he would have willingly 
sacrificed his life to her, and constituted 
himself her guardian, had he not been 
compelled to earn the daily bread of the 
madwoman and her child by the exercise 
of his profession. So here “—_ I beheld 


She had told him a very bricf 
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what a bitter thing it is to be poor. My 
mother, who might have been tended by 
a devoted husband, was given over to the 
care of hired nurses. 

“ Before my father sent me to school 

at Torquay, he took me to see my mother. 
This visit served at least to dispel the 
idea which had so often terrified me. | 
saw no raving, strait-waistcoated ma- 
niac, guarded by zealous gaolers, but a 
golden- haired, blue- eyed, girlish creature, 
who seemed as frivolous as a butterfly, 
and who skipped towards us with her 
yellow curls decorated with natural 
flowers, and —_— us with radiant 
smiles, and gay, ceaseless chatter. 

“But she didn't know us. She would 
have spoken in the same manner to any 
stranger who had entered the gates of the 
garden about her prison- house. Her 
madness was an hereditary disease trans- 
mitted to her from her mother, who had 
died mad. She, my mother, had been, or 
had appeared sane up to the hour of my 
birth, but from that hour her intellect had 
decayed, until she had become what | saw 
her. 

“T went away with the knowledge of 
this, and with the knowlec lge that the 
only inheritance I had to expect from my 
mothe ‘r Was—insanity ! 

“1 went away with this know ledge in 
my mind, and with something more—a 
secret to keep. I was a child of ten 
years only, but I felt all the weight of 
that burden. I was to keep the secret 
of my mother’s madness; for it was a 
secret that might affect me injuriously in 
after-life. I was to remember this. 

*““[ did remember this; and it was, 
erhaps, this that made me selfish and 
see al for | suppose 1 am heartless. 
As I grew older 1 was told that I was 
wretty— beautiful —lovely — bewitching. 
{ heard all these things at first indiffe- 
rently, but by-and-by 1 listened to them 
greedily, and began to think that in spite 
of the secret of my life | might be more 
successful in the world’s great lottery 
than my companions. I had learnt that 
which in some indefinite manner or other 
every school-girl learns sooner or later— 
I learned that my ultimate fate in life 
depended upon my marriage, and I con- 
cluded that if I was indeed prettier than 
my schoolfellows, | ought to marry better 
than any of them, 

“T left school before I was seventeen 
years of age with this thought im my mind, 
and I went to live at the other extremity 
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of England with my father, who had re- 
tired upon his half- -pay, and had esta- 
blished himself at Wildernsea, with the 
idea that the place was cheap and select. 

“The place was indeed select. J] 
had not been there a month before I dis- 
covered that even the prettiest girl might 
wait a long time for a rich husband. ] 
wish to hurry over this part of my life; ] 
dare say I was very despicable. You and 
your ne »phew, Sir Michael, have been rich 
all your lives, and can very well afford to 
despise me; but I knew how far poverty 
ean affect a life, and I looked forward 
with a sickening dread to a life so 
affected. At last the rich suitor, the 
wandering prince came.” 

She paused for a moment, and shud- 
dered convulsively. It was impossible 
to see any of the changes of her counte- 
nance, for her face was obstinately bent 
towards the floor. Throughout her long 
confession she never lifted it; throughout 
her long confession her voice was never 
broken by a tear. What she had to tell 
she told in a cold, hard tone, very much 
the tone in which some criminal, dogged 
and sullen to the last, might have con- 
fessed to a gaol chaplain. 


“The wandering prince came,” she re- 


peated; “he was called George Talboys.” 


For the first time since his wife’s con- 
fession had begun, Sir Michael Audley 
started. He began to understand it all 
now. A crowd of unheeded words and 
forgotten circumstances that had seemed 
too insignificant forremark or recollection, 
flashed back upon him as vividly as if 
they had been the leading incidents of his 
past life. 

“Mr. George Talboys was a cornet in 
a dragoon regiment. He was the only 
son of a rich country gentleman. He 
fell in love with me, and married me 
three months after my seventeenth birth- 
day. I think I loved him as much as it 
was in my power to love anybody; not 
more than | have loved you, Sir Michael— 
not so much, for when you married me 
you elevated me to a position that he 
could never have given me.” 

The dream was broken. Sir Mickae}l 
Audley remembered that summer’s even- 
ing, nearly two years ago, when he had 
first declared his love for Mr. Dawson’s 
governess ; he remembered the sick, half- 
shuddering sensation of regret and disap- 
pointment that had come over him then, 
and he felt as if it had in some manner 
dimly foreshadowed the agony of to-night. 
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But I do not believe that even in his 
misery he felt that entire and unmitigated 
surprise, that utter revulsion of feeling 
that is felt when a good woman wanders 
away from herself and becomes the lost 
creature whom her husband is bound in 
honour to abjure. I do not believe that 
Sir Michael Audley had ever really be- 
lieved in his wife. He had loved her and 
admired her; he had been bewitched by 
her beauty and bewildered by her charms ; 
but that sense of something wanting, that 
yague feeling of loss and disappointment 
which had come upon him on the summer’s 
night of his betrothal, had been with him 
more or less distinctly ever since. I 
cannot believe that an honest man, how- 
ever pure and single may be his mind, 
however simply trustful his nature, is 
ever really deceived by falsehood. There 
is beneath the voluntary confidence an 
involuntary distrust, not to be conquered 
by any effort of the will. 

"« We were married,” my lady continued, 
“and I loved him very well, quite well 
enough to be happy with him as long as 
his money lasted, and while we were on 
the Continent, travelling in the best style 
and always staying at the best, hotels. 
But when we came back to Wildernsea 
and lived with papa, and all the money 
was gone, and George grew gloomy and 
wretched, and was always thinking of his 
troubles, and appeared to neglect me, | 
was very unhappy, and it seemed as if 
this fine marriage had only given me a 
twelvemonth’s gaiety and extravagance 
afterall. I begged George to appeal to his 
father, but he refused. I persuaded him 
to try and get employment, and he failed. 
My baby was born, and the crisis which 
had been fatal to my mother arose for me. 
lescaped, but I was more irritable perhaps 
after my recovery, less inclined to fight 
the hard battle of the world, more dis- 
posed to complain of poverty and neglect. 
Idid complain one day, loudly and bit- 
terly; I upbraided George ‘T'alboys for 
his cruelty in having allied a helpless girl 
to poverty and misery, and he flew into 
a passion with me and ran out of the 
house. When I awoke the next morn- 
Ing, I found a letter lying on the table 
by my bed, telling me that he was going 
to the antipodes to seek his fortune, and 
that he would never see me again until 

€ was a rich man. 

“T looked upon this as a desertion, 
and I resented it bitterly—I resented it 

y hating the man who had left me with 
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no protector but a weak, tipsy father, and 
with a child to support. I had to work 
hard for my living, and in every hour of 
labour—and what labour is more weari- 
some than the dull slavery of a governess ° 
—lI recognised a separate wrong done me 
by George Talboys. His father was rich, 
his sister was living in luxury and respecta- 
bility, and I, his wife, and the mother of 
his son, was a slave allied for ever to 
beggary and obscurity. People pitied me, 
and I hated them for their pity. I did 
not love the child, for he had been left a 
burden upon my hands. The hereditary 
taint that was in my blood had never 
until this time showed itself by any one 
sign or token; but at this time I became 
subject to fits of violence and despair. 
At this time I think my mind first los? 
its balance, and for the first time J] 
crossed that invisible line which separates 
reason from madness. I have seen my 
father’s eyes fixed upon me in horror 
and alarm. I have known him soothe 
me as only mad people and children are 
soothed, and I bon chafed against his 
petty devices, I have resented even his 
indulgence. 

“At last these fits of desperation re- 
solved themselves into a desperate pur- 
pose. I determined to run away from this 
wretched home which my slavery sup- 
ported. I determined to desert this 
father who had more fear of me than 
love for me. I determined to go to 
London, and lose myself in that great 
chaos of humanity, 

‘“‘T had seen an advertisement in the 
Times while 1 was at Wildernsea, and |] 
presented myself to Mrs. Vincent, the 
advertiser, under a feigned name. She 
accepted me, waiving all question as to 
my antecedents. You know the rest. | 
came here, and you made me an offer, 
the acceptance of which would lift me 
at once into the sphere to which my 
ambition had pointed ever since | was a 
schoolgirl, and heard for the first time 
that | was pretty. 

“Three years had passed, and I liad 
received no token of my husband’s ex- 
istence; for, I argued, that if he had 
returned to England, he would have 
succeeded in finding me under any name 
and in any place. I knew the energy 0! 
his character well enough to know this. 

“T said, ‘I have a right to think that 
he is dead, or that he wishes me to 
believe him dead, and his shadow shall 


not stand between me — y.” | 
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said this, and I became your wife, Sir 
Michael, with every resolution to be as 
good a wife as it was in my nature to be. 
The common temptations that assail and 
shipwreck some women had no terror for 
me. Il would have been your true and 
pure wife to the end of time, though I 
had been surrounded by a legion of 
tempters. ‘The mad folly that the world 
calls love had never had any part in my 
madness, and here at least extremes met, 
and the vice of heartlessness became the 
virtue of constancy. 

‘“‘] was very happy in the first triumph 
and grandeur of my new position, very 
grateful to the hand that had lifted me 
to it. In the sunshine of my own happi- 
ness I felt, for the first time in my life, 
for the miseries of others. I had been 
poor myself, and | was now rich, and 
could afford to pity and relieve the poverty 
of my neighbours. I took pleasure in 
acts of kindness and benevolence. I 
found out my father’s address and sent 
him large sums of money, anonymously, 
for 1 did not wish him to discover what 
had become of me. 1 availed myself to 
the full of the privilege your generosity 
afforded me. I dispensed happiness on 
every side. | saw myself loved as well 
as admired, and I think [ might have 
been a good woman for the rest of my 
life, if fate would have allowed me to be so. 

“T believe that at this time my mind 
regained its just balance. I had watched 
myself very closely since leaving Wildern- 
sea; I had held a check upon myself. 
1 had often wondered while sitting in the 
surgeon’s quiet family circle whether any 
suspicion of that invisible hereditary 
taint had ever occurred to Mr. Dawson. 

“Fate would not suffer me to be good. 
My destiny compelled me to be a wretch. 
Within a month of my marriage, | read 
in one of the Essex papers of the return 
of a certain Mr. 'Talbovs, a fortunate 
gold-seeker, from Australia. The ship 
had sailed at the time I read the para- 
graph. What was to be done? 

‘“T said just now that I knew the 
energy of George’s character. I knew 
that the man who had gone to the anti- 
podes and won a fortune for his wife 
would leave no stone unturned in his 
eliorts to find her. It was hopeless to 
think of hiding myself from him. 

* Unless he could be induced to believe 
that | was dead, he would never cease in 
his search for me. 

“My brain was dazed as I thought 


of my peril. Again the balance trembled: 
again the invisible boundary was passed, 
again 1 was mad. 

~“ 1 went down to Southampton and 
found my father, who was living there 
with my child. You remember how Mrs, 
Vincent’s name was used as an excuse 
for this hurried journey, and how it was 
contrived that | should go with no other 
escort than Phoebe Marks, whom I left 
at the hotel while 1 went to my father’s 
house. 

“T contided to my father the whole 
secret of my peril. He was not very 
much shocked at what I had done, for 
poverty had perhaps blunted his sense of 
honour and principle. He was not. very 
much shocked, but he was frightened, 
and he promised to do all in his power 
to assist me in my horrible emergeucy. 

“He had received a letter addressed 
to me at Wildernsea, by George, and for- 
warded from there to my father. This 
letter had been written within a few 
days of the sailing of the Argus, and it 
announced the probable date of the ship’s 
arrival at Liverpool. ‘Lhis letter gave us, 
therefore, data upon which to act. 

“We decided at once upon the first 
step. This was that on the date of the 
probable arrival of the Argus, or a few 
days later, an advertisement of my death 
should be inserted in the 7?mes. 

“ But almost immediately after deciding 
upon this, we saw that there were fearful 
difficulties in the carrying out of such a 
simple plan. ‘The date of the death, and 
the place in which 1 died, must be an- 
nounced, as well as the death itself. 
George would immediately hurry to that 
place, however distant it might be, how- 
ever comparatively inaccessible, and the 
shallow falsehood would be discovered. 

“I knew enough of his sanguine tem- 
perament, his courage and determination, 
his readiness to hope against hope, to 
know that unless he saw the grave in 
which I was buried, and the register of 
my death, he would never believe that 1 
was lost to him, 

“My father was utterly dumbfounded 
and helpless. He could only shed childish 
tears of despair and terror. He was of no 
use to me in this crisis, 

“1 was hopeless of any issue out of 
my difficulty. 1 began to think that 1 
must trust to the chapter of accidents, 
and hope that amongst other obscure 
corners of the earth, Audley Court might 
remain undreamt-of by my husband. 














“] sat with my father, drinking tea 
«ith him in his miserable hovel, and play- 
ng with the child, who was pleased with 
my dress and jewels, but quite uncon- 
scious that L was anything but a stranger 
tohim. I had the boy in my arms, when 
4 woman who attended him came to fetch 
him that she might make him nore fit to 
be seen by the lady, as she said. 

“] was anxious to know how the boy 
was treated, and I detained this woman 
‘conversation with me while my father 
dozed over the tea-table. 

“She was a pale-faced, sandy-haired 
woman, of about five-and-forty ; and she 
seemed very glad to get the chance of 
talking to me as long as I pleased fo allow 
her. She soon left off talking of the boy, 
however, to tell me her own troubles. 
She was in very great trouble, she told 
me. Her eldest daughter had been obliged 
to leave her situation from ill-health; in 
fact, the doctor said the girl was in a 
decline; and it was a hard thing for a poor 
widow who had seen better days to have 
asick daughter to support, as well as a 
family of young children. 

“I let the woman run on for a long 
time in this manner, telling me the girl’s 
iilments, and the girl’s age, and the girl’s 
doctor’s stuff, and piety, and sufferings, 
and a great deal more. But I neither 
listened to her nor heeded her. I heard 
her, but only in a far-away manner, as | 
heard the trafic in the street, or the ripple 
of the stream at the bottom of it. What 
were this woman’s troublestome? Thad 
iniseries of my own, and worse miseries 
than Aer coarse nature could ever have to 
endure. These sort of people always had 
sick husbands or sick children, and ex- 
pected to be helped in their illnesses by 
the rich. It was nothing out of the com- 
mon. 1 was thinking this, and I was just 
going to dismiss the woman with a sove- 
reign for her sick daughter, when an idea 
lashed upon me with such painful sud- 
demness that it sent the blood surging up 
‘0 my brain, and set my heart beating, as 
it only beats when I am mad. 

“Tasked the woman her name. She 
was a Mrs. Plowson, and she kept a small 
general shop, she said, and only ran in 
now and then to look after Georgey, and 
to see that the little maid-of-all-work took 
care of him. Her daughter’s name was 
Matilda, I asked her several questions 
about this girl Matilda, and I ascertained 
that she was four-and-twenty, that she 

ad always been consumptive, and that 
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she was now, as the doctor said, going off 
in a rapid decline. He had declared that 
she could not last much more than a 
fortnight. 

“It was in three weeks that the ship 
that carried George Talboys was expected 
to anchor in the Mersey. 

“I need not dwell much upon this 
business. I visited the sick girl. She 
was fair aud slender. Her description, 
carelessly given, might tally nearly enough 
with my own, though she bore no shadow 
of resemblance to me, except in these two 
particulars. I was received by the girl 
as arich lady who wished to do her a ser- 
vice. I bought the mother, who was poor 
and greedy, and who for a gift of money, 
more money than she had ever before re- 
ceived, consented to submit to anything 
I wished. Upon the second day after my 
introduction to this Mrs. Plowson, my 
father went over to Ventnor, and hired 
lodgings for his invalid daughter and her 
little hoy. Karly the next morning he 
carried over the dying girl and Georgey, 
who had been bribed to call her mamma,’ 
She entered the house as Mrs. '‘Talboys; 
she was attended by a Ventnor medical 
man as Mrs. Talboys; she died, and her 
death and burial were registered in that 
name. ‘The advertisement was inserted in 
the 7imes, and upon the second day after 
its insertion George ‘Talboys visited 
Ventnor, and ordered the tombstone 


which at this hour records the death of 


his wife, Helen Talboys.” , 

Sir Michael Audley rose slowly, and 
with a stiff, constrained action, as if every 
physical sense had been benumbed by that 
one sense of misery. 

“T cannot hear any more,” he said, in 
a hoarse whisper; “if there is anything 
more to be told, I cannot hear it. Robert, 
it is you who have brought about this 
discovery, as I understand. 1 want to 
know nothing more. Will youtake upon 
yourself the duty of providing for the 
safety and comfort of this lady whom I 
have thought my wife? I need not ask 
you to remember in all you do, that I have 
loved her very dearly and truly. 1 cannot 
say farewell toher. Iwill not say it until 
I can think of her without bitterness— 
until 1 can pity her, as I now pray that 
God may pity her this night.” 

Sir Michael walked slowly from the 
room. He did not trust himself to look 
at that crouching figure. He did not wish 
to see the creature whom he had che- 
rished. He went straight to his dressing- 
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room, rang for his valet, and ordered him 
to pack a portmanteau, and make all ne- 

cessary arrangements for accompanying 
his master by ‘the last up-train. 


CHAPTER XNXXYV. 
THE HUSH THAT SUCCEEDS THE TEMPEST. 


Rogert Aupuey followed his uncle into 
the vestibule after Sir Michael had spoken 
those few quiet words which sounded the 
death -knell of his hope and love. Heaven 
knows how much the young man had feared 
the coming of this day. lt he id come; and 
though there had been no great outburst 
of despair, no whirlwind of stormy grief, 
no loud tempest of anguish and tears, 
Robert took no comforting thought from 
the unnatural stillness. Ile knew enough 
to know that Sir Michael Audley went 
away with the barbed arrow, which his 
nephew's hand had sent home to its alm, 
rankling in his tortured heart; he knew 
that this strange and icy calm was the 
first numbness of a heart stricken by a 
grief so unexpected as for a time to be 
rendered almost inc omprehensible by a 
blank stupor of astonishment; he knew 
that when this dull quiet had passed away, 
when little by little, and one by one, each 
horrible feature of the sufferer’s sorrow 
became first dimly apparent and then 
terribly familiar to him, the storm would 
burst in fatal fpry, and tempests of tears 
and cruel thunder-claps of agony would 
rend that generous heart. 

Robert had heard of cases in which men 
of his uncle’s age had borne some great 
erief, as Sir Michael had borne this, with 
a strange quiet; and had gone away from 
those who would have comforted ‘them, 
and whose anxieties have been relieved by 
this patient stillness, to fall down upon 
the ground and die under the blow which 
at first had only stunned them. He re- 
membe ‘red’ cases in which paralysis and 
apop! lexy had stricken men as strong as 
his uncle in the first hour of the horrible 
affiction ; and he lingered in the lamp-lit 
vestibule, wondering whether it was not 
his duty to be with Sir Michael—to be 
near him, in ease of any emergency, and 
to accompany him wherever he went. 

Yet, would it be wise to force himself 
upon that grey-headed sufferer in this cruel 
hour, in whieh he had been awakened from 
the one delusion of a blameless life to dis- 
cover that he had been the dupe of a false 
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face, and the fool of a nature which was 
too coldly mercenary, too cruelly heartless, 
to be sensible of its own infamy ? 

“No,” thought Robert Audle vy, “I will 
not intrude upon the anguish of this 
wounded heart. There is humiliation 
mingled with this bitter grief. Lt is better 
he should ficht the battle alone. 1 have 
done what L believe to have been my 
solemn duty, yet 1 should scarcely wonder 
if 1 had rendered myself for ever hateful 
to him. It is better he should fight the 
battle alone. Lean do nothing to make 
the strife Jess terrible. Better that it 
should be fought alone.” 

While the young man stood with his 
hand upon the libr: ury door, still half 
doubtful whether he should ‘follow his 
uncle or re-enter the room in which he 
had lett that more wretched creature, 
whom it had been his business to unmask, 
Alicia Audley opened the dining-room 
door, and revealed to him the old-fashioned 
oak-panelled apartment, the long table 
covered with snowy damask, and bright 
with a cheerful glitter of glass and silver. 

“7s papa coming to dimer ?” asked 
Miss Audley. “ I’m so hungry; and poor 
Tomlins has sent up three times to say 
the fish will be spoiled. It must be re- 
duced to a species of isinglass soup by this 
time, L should think,” added the young 
lady, as she came out into the vestibule 
with the Zimes newspaper in her hand. 

She had been sitting by the fire reading 
the paper, and w aiting for her seniors to 
join her at the dinner-table. 

“Qh, it’s you, Mr. Robert Audley,” 
she remarked, indifferently. ‘You dine 
with us, of course. Pray go and find papa. 
It must be nearly eight 0 ‘clock, and we 
are supposed to dine ‘at six.” 

Mr. Audley answered his cousin rather 
sternly. Her frivolous manner jarred upon 
him, and he forgot in his irrational dis- 
pleasure that Miss Audley had known no- 
thing of the terrible drama which had been 
so long enacting under her very nose. 

“Your papa hi is Just endured a very 
great grief, Alicia,” the young man said, 
gravely, 

‘The girl’s arch, laughing face changed 
inamoment to a tenderly earnest look 
of sorrow and anxiety. Alicia Audley 
loved her father very dearly. 

“A grief!” she exclaimed; “ papa 
grieved Oh! tobert, what has hap- 
pened ?” 

“can tell you nothing yet, Alicia,” 
Robert answered, in a low voice. 

















He took his cousin by the wrist, and 
jrew her into the dining-room as he spoke. 
He closed the door earcfully behind him 
before he continued :— 

«Alicia, can I trust you?” he asked, 
¥: nestly. . 
ar" Trust me to do what ?” 

“To be a comfort and a friend to your 
noor father under a very heavy affliction.” 
* «Yps!? eried Alicia, passionately. 
“How can you ask me such a question ? 
Do you think there is anything I would 
not do to lighten any sorrow of my father’s ? 
Do vou think there is anything 1 would not 
suffer if my suffering could lighten his?” 

The rushing tears rose to Miss Audley’s 
bright grey eyes as she spoke. 

“Oh, Robert ! Robert ! could you think 
so badly of me as to think that I would 
not try to be a comfort to my father in his 
orief *” she said, reproachfully. 
~ “No, no, my dear,” answered the young 
man, quietly; ‘I never doubted your 
affection, I only doubted your discretion. 
May | rely upon that ?” 

“You may, Robert,” said Alicia, reso- 
lutely. 

“Very well, then, my dear girl, I will 
trust vou. Your father is going to leave 
the Court, for a time at least. The grief 
which he has just endured—a sudden and 
an unlooked-for sorrow, remember—has 
no doubt made this place hateful to him. 
He is going away; but he must not go 
alone, must he, Alicia 2?” 

“Alone? no! no! But I suppose my 
lady —~” 

“Lady Audley will not go with him,” 
said Robert, gravely ; “he is about to 
separate himself from her.” 

“For a time ?” 

“No, for ever.” 

“Separate himself from her for ever 
exclaimed Alicia, “Then this grie--——” 

“Is connected with Lady Audley. 
Lady Audley is the cause of your father’s 
Sorrow,” 

Alicia’s face, which had been pale before, 
flushed crimson. Sorrow, of which my 
lady was the cause—a sorrow which was 
'0 separate Sir Michael for ever from his 
young wife! There had been no quarrel 
between them—there had never been any- 
thing but harmony and sunshine between 
Lady Audley and her generous husband. 

Us sorrow must surely then have arisen 
a sudden discovery ; it was, 10 

» 4 Sorrow associated with disgrace. 
obert Audley understood the meaning 
of that vivid blush. 


}>? 
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“You will offer to accompany your 
father wherever he may choose ‘to go, 
Alicia,” he said. “You are his natural 
comiorter at such a time as this, but you 
will best befriend him in this hour of trial 
by avoiding all intrusion upon his grief, 
Your very ignorance of the particulars of 
that grief will be a security for your dis- 
eretion. Say nothing to your father that 
you might not have said to him two years 
ago, before he married a second wife. Try 
and be to him what you were before the 
woman in yonder room came between you 
and your father’s love.” ) 

“Tt will,” murmured Alicia, “I will.” 

“You will naturally avoid all mention 
of Lady Audley’s name. If your father 
is often silent, be patient; if it sometimes 
seems to you that the shadow of this great 
sorrow will never pass away from his life, 
be patient still; and remember that there 
can be no better hope of a cure for his 
grief than the hope that his daughter’s 
devotion may lead him to remember there 
is one woman upon this earth who will 
love him truly and purely until the last.” 

“Yes, yes, Robert, dear cousin, I will 
remember.” 

Mr. Audley, for the first time since he 
had been a schoolboy, took his cousin in 
his arms and kissed her broad forehead. 

“My dear Alicia,” he said, “do this, 
and you will make me happy. I have 
been in some measure the means of bring- 
ing this sorrow upon your father. Let 
me hope that it is not an enduring one. 
Try and restore my uncle to happiness, 
Alicia, and I will love you more dearly 
than brother ever loved a noble-hearted 
sister; and a brotherly affection may be 
worth having, perhaps, after all, my dear, 
though it is very diflerent to poor Sir 
Harry’s enthusiastic worship.” 

Alicia’s head was bent and her face 
hidden from her cousin while he spoke, 
but she lifted her head when he had 
finished, and looked him full in the face 
with a smile that was only the brighter 
for her eyes being filled with tears, 

“You are a good fellow, Bob,” she 
said; “and I’ve been very foolish and 
wicked to feel angry with you be- 
cause 





The young lady stopped suddenly. 

¥ esata aa my dear?” asked Mr. 
Audley, . ; 

“Because I’m silly, cousin Robert, 
Alicia said quickly; “never mind that, 
Bob, V’ll do all you wish, and it shall not 
be my fault if my dearest father doesn't 
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forget his troubles before long. I'd go 
to the end of the world with ion poor 
darling, if I thought there was any com- 
fort to be found for him in the journey. 
Vil go and get ready directly. Do you 
think papa will go to-night ?” 

“Yes, my dear; I don’t think Sir 
Michael will rest nnabin night under this 
roof yet awhile.” 

“The mail goes at twenty minutes past 
nine,” said Alicia; “we must leave the 
house in an hour if we are to travel by 
it. I shall see you again before we go, 
Robert.” 

“ Yes, dear.” 

Miss Audley ran off to her room to 
summon her maid, and make all necessary 
preparations for the sudden journey, of 
whose ultimate destination she was as yet 
quite ignorant. 

She went heart and soul into the earry- 
ing out of the duty which Robert had 
dictated to her. She assisted in the 
packing of her portmanteaus, and hope- 
lessly be wilde red her maid by stufling silk 
dresses into her bonnet-boxes and satin 
shoes into her dressing-case. She roamed 
about her rooms, gathering together 
drawing materials, music-books, needle- 
work, hair-brushes, jewellery, and perfume- 
bottles, very much as she might have done 
had she been about to sail for some savage 
country devoid of all civilized resources. 
She was thinking all the time of her 
father’s unknown grief, and perhaps a 
little of the serious face and earnest voice 
which had that night revealed her cousin 
Robert to her in a new character. 

Mr. Audley went up-stairs after his 
cousin, and found his way to Sir Michael’s 
dressing-room. He knocked at the door 
and listened, heaven knows how anxi- 
ously, for the expected answer. There 
was a moment’s pause, during which the 
young mau’s heart beat loud and fast, 
and then the door was opened by the 
baronet himself. Robert saw that his 
uncle’s valet was already hard at work 
preparing for his master’s hurried 
journey. 

Sir Michael came out into the corridor. 

* Tlave you anything more to say to 
me, Robert *” he: asked, quietly. 

“1 only came to ascertain if 1 could 
assist In any of your arrangements. You 
go to London by the mail »” 

"7." 

“Have vou any idea of where you will 
stay >” 

“Yes, T shall stop at the Clarendon; 
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Iam known there. Is that all you have 
to say >” 

“Yes: except that Alicia will accom. 
pany you? 

«Alicia! 

“ She ‘oul not very well stay here, 
you know, just now. It would be besi 
lor her to leave the Court until——" 

“ Yes, yes, | understand,” interrupted 
the baronet ; “ but: is there nowhere else 
that she could ¢o,—must she be with 
me ?” 

“She could go nowhere else so imme- 
diately, and she would not be happy any- 
where else.” 

“ Let her come, then,” said Sir Michael, 
let her come.” 

Ile spoke in a strange subdued voice, 
and with an apparent effort, as if it were 
painful to him to have to speak at all. 
As if all this ordinary business of life 
were a cruel torture to him, and jarre “«l 
so much upon his grief as to be alinost 
worse to bear than that grief itself. 

“ Very well, my dear uncle, then all is 
arranged ; Alicia ‘will be ready to start at 
nine o’clock.” 

“ Very good, very good,” muttered the 
baronet; ‘let her come if she pleases, 
poor child, let her come.’ 

He sighed heavily as he spoke in that 
half-pitying tone of his daughter. He 
was thinking how comparatively indif- 
ferent he had been towards that only 
child for the sake of the woman now shut 
in the firelit room below. 

“T shall see you again before you go, 
sir,” said Robert; “1 will leave you till 
then.” 

“Stay!” said Sir } Michael, suddenly ; 
“have you told Alicia? 

“1 have told her nothing, except that 
you are about to leave the Court for some 
time.” 

“You are very good, my boy, you are 
very zood,” the baronet murmured in a 
broken voice. 

He stretched out his hand. His 
nephew took it in both his own, and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“Oh, sir! how ean I ever forgive my- 
self?” he said: “ ‘how can I ever cease to 
hate myself for having brought this grief 
upon you ? 

“No, no, Robert, you did right—you 
did right; L wish that God had been so 
merciful to me as to take my mise! rable 
life before this night; but you ‘did right.” 

Sir Michael re-entered his dressing- 
room, and Robert slowly returned to the 





























































vestibule He paused upon the threshold 
of that chamber in which he had left 
Luev — Lady Audley, otherwise Helen 
Talboys, the wife of his lost friend. 

She was lying upon the floor, upon the 
very spot in which she had crouched at 
her husband’s feet telling her guilty story. 
Whether she was in a swoon, or whether 
she lay there in the utter helpiessness of 
her misery, Robert scarcely cared to 
know. He went out into the vestibule, 
and sent one of the servants to look for 
her maid, the smart be-ribboned damsel 
who was loud in wonder and consternation 
at the sight of her mistress. 

“Lady Audley is very ill,” he said; 
“take her to her room and see that she 
does not leave it to-night. You will be 
eood enough to remain near her, but do 
not either talk to her or suffer her to 
excite herself by talking.” 

My lady had not fainted; she allowed 
the girl to assist her, and rose from the 
ground upon which she had _ grovelled. 
Her golden hair fell in loose, dishevelled 
masses about her ivory throat and shoul- 
ders, her face and lips were colourless, 
her eves terrible in their unnatural light. 

“Take me away,” she said, ‘and let 
me sleep! Let me sleep, for my brain is 
on fire !” | 

As she was leaving the room with her 
maid, she turned and looked at Robert. 
“Is Sir Michael gone ?” she asked. 

* He wili leave in half an hour.” 

“There were no lives lost in the fire at 
Mount Stanning ?” 

“ None.” 

“T am glad of that.’ 

“The landlord of the house, Marks, 
Was very terribly burned, and lies in a 
precarious state at lis mother’s cottage ; 
but he may recover.” 

“Tam glad of that—I am glad no life 
was lost. Good night, Mr. Audley.” 

“I shall ask to see you for half an 
hour’s conversation in the course of to- 
morrow, my lady ?” 

“Whenever you please. Good night.” 

“Good night.” 

She went away quietly leaning upon 
her maid’s shoulder, and leaving Robert 
With a sense of strange bewilderment that 
Was very painful to him. 

He sat down by the broad hearth upon 
which the red embers were fading, and 
wondered at the change in that old house 
which, until the day of his friend’s disap- 
pearance, had been so pleasant a home 
lor all who sheltered beneath its hospi- 
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table roof. He sat brooding over that 
desolate hearth, and trying to decide upon 
what must be done in this sudden crisis. 
He sat helpless and powerless to determine 
upon any course of action, lost in a dull 
reverie, from which he was aroused by 
the sound of carriage wheels driving up 
to the little turret entrance. . 

The clock in the vestibule struck nine 
as Robert opened the library door. Alicia 
had just descended the stairs with her 
maid, a rosy-faced country girl. 

“Good-bye, Robert,” said Miss Audley, 
holding out her hand to her cousin; 
“good-bye, and God bless you! You may 
trust me to take care of papa.” 

“Tam sure Tmay. God bless you, my 
dear.” 

For the second time that night Robert 
Audley pressed his lips to his cousin’s 
candid forehead, and for the second time 
the embrace was of a brotherly or pa- 
ternal character, rather than ihe raptu- 
rous proceeding which it would lave 
been had Sir Harry ‘Towers been the 
privileged performer. 

It was five minutes past nine when Sir 
Michael came down-stairs, followed by 
his valet, grave and grey-haired like him- 
self. The baronet was pale, but calm 
and self-possessed. ‘The hand which he 
rave to his nephew was as cold as ice, 
but it was with a steady voice that li 
hade the young man good-bye. 

“T leave all in your hands, Robert,’ 
he said, as he turned to leave the louse 
in which he had lived so long. “1 may 
not have heard the end, but I have hear« 
enough. Heaven knows I have no need 
to hear more. 1 leave all to you, but 
you will not be cruel—you will remember 
how much I loved r 

His voice broke huskily before he could 
finish the sentence. 

“T will remember you in everything, 
sir,’ the young man answered. “I will 
do everything for the best.” 

A treacherous mist of tears blinded 
him and shut out his uncle’s face, and in 
another minute the carriage had driven 
away, and Robert Audley sat alone in the 
dark library, where only one red spark 
clowed amongst the pale-grey ashes. He 
sat alone, trying to think what he ough 
to do, and with the awful responsibility 
of a wicked woman’s fate upon Lis 
shoulders. . 

“Good heavens !” he thought ; “ sure!) 
this must be God’s judgment upon the 
purposeless, vacillating life I led up to 
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the seventh day of last September. Surely 


this awful responsibility has been forced 
upon me in order that 1 may humble 
myself to an offended Providence and 
confess that a man cannot choose his 
own life. He cannot say, ‘1 will take 
existence lightly, and keep out of the 
way of the wretched, mistaken, energetic 
creatures, who fight so heartily im the 
creat battle.’ He cannot say, ‘L will 
stop in the tents while the strife is 


foucht, and laugh at the fools who are 
trampled down in the useless struggle.’ 
He cannot do this. He can only do, 
humbly and fearfully, that which the 


Maker who ereated him has ap jpoluted for 
him to do. If he has a battle to tight, let 
un fight it faithfully; but woe betide 
him if he skulks when his name is called 
in the mighty nuster-roll; woe betide him 
if he hides in the tents when the toesin 
Sulmmons ill to the seene of war!” 

One of the servants brought candles 
into the library and relighted the iire, 
but Robert . Ludley did nol stir from his 
seat by the hearth. He sat as he had 
often sat in his ekambers in lig-tree- 
court, with his elbows resting upon the 
arms of his chair, and his chin upon his 
hand. 

but he lifted his head as the servant 
was about to leave the room. 
an lL send a telegrain irom here to 
London >” he asked. 

“It can be sent from Brentwood, 
—not from here.” 

Mr. Audley looked at his watch 
thoughttully. 

“One of the men can ride over to 
Brentwood, sir, if you wish any message 
to be sent.” 

‘| do wish to send a message; will 
you manage it for me, huchards °”’ 

*Certaml y, sir.’ 
“You u can wail, then, while 1 write the 
Message 

a” Yes, “sir.” 

The man brought writing materials 
from one of the side-tables, and piaced 
them before Mr. Audley. 

Robert dipped a pen in the ink, and 
stared thoughtfully at one of the candles 
for a few moments before he began to 
write. 

‘Lhe message ran thus :— 


“From Robert Audley, of Audley 
Court, Essex, to Francis Wilmington, of 
Paper-buildings, Temple. 

‘Dear Wilmington,—If you know any 
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physician experienced in cases of mania, 
and to be trusted with a secret, be so 
good as to send me his address by tele- 
graph.” 


Mr. Audley sealed this document in a 
stout enve lope, aid handed it to the man, 
with a sovereign. 

“You will see that this is to a 
trust worthy person, Richards,” he said, 
* and let tlie e man wait at the ‘station for 
the return message. He ought to get it 
in an hour and a half.” 

Mr. Richards, who had known Robert 
Audley in jackets and turn-down collars, 
departed to execute his commission. 
Hleaven forbid that we should follow him 
into the comfortable servants’ hall at the 
Court, where the household sat round 
the blazing fire, discussing in utter bewil- 
derment the events of the day. 

Nothing could be wider from the truth 
than the speculations of these worthy 
people. What clue had they to the 
mystery of that firelit room in which a 
guilty woman had knelt at their master’s 
feet to tell the story of her sinful life? 
‘They only knew that which Sir Michael’s 
valet had told them of this sudden journey. 
How his master was as pale as a sheet, 
and spoke in a strange voice that didn’t 
sound like his own, somehow, and how 
vou might have knocked lim—Myr. Par- 
sons, the valet-—down with a feather, if 
you had "ym minde d to prostrate him ‘by 
the aid of so feeble a weapon. 

The wiseheads of the servants’ hall 
decided that Sir Michael had received 
sudden intelligence through Mr. Robert 
—they were wise enough to connect the 
young man with the catastrophe, either 
of the death of some near and dear re- 
lation—the elder servants decimated the 
Audley family in their endeavours to find 
a likely relation—or of some alarming fall 
in the funds, or of the failure of some 
speculation or bank in which the greater 
pi ut of the baronet’s S money was invested. 
The general beniee was towards the 
failure of a bank, and every member of 
the assembly seemed to take a dismal 
and raven-like del ight in the fancy, though 
such a supposition involved their own 
ruin in the general destruction of that 
liberal household. 

Robert sat by the dreary hearth, which 
seemed dreary even now when the blaze 
of a great wood-tire roared in the wide 
chimney, aud listened to the low wail 
of the March wind moaning round the 











house and lifting the shivering ivy from 
the walls it sheltered. He was tired and 
worn out, for remember that he had been 
awakened from his sleep at two o’clock 
that morning by the hot breath of blazing 
timber and the sharp crackling of burning 
wood-work. But for his presence of mind 
and cool decision Mr. Luke Marks would 
have died a dreadful death. He still bore 
the traces of the night’s peril, for the dark 
hair had been singed upon one side of his 
forehead, and his left hand was red and 
inflamed from the effect of the scorching 
atmosphere out of which he had dragged 
the landlord of the Castle Inn. He was 
thoroughly exhausted with fatigue and 
excitement, and he fell into a heavy sleep 
in his easy-chair before the bright fire, 
from which he was only awakened by the 
entrance of Mr. Richards with the re- 
turn message. 
This return message was very brief. 


“Dear Audley. Always glad to oblige. 
Alwyn Mosgrave, M.D., 12, Saville-row. 
Safe. 


This, with names and addresses, was 
all that it contained. 

“T shall want another message taken to 
Brent wood to-morrow morning, Richards,” 
sald Mr. Audley, as he folded the tele- 
gram. “I should be glad if the man 
would ride over with it before breakfast. 
He shall have half-a-sovereign for his 
trouble.’ 

Mr. Richards bowed. 

“Thank you, sir—not necessary, sir; 
but as you please, of course, sir,” he 
murmured, ‘At what hour might you 
wish the man to go ?” 
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Mr. Audley might wish the man to eo 
as early as he could, so it was decided 
that he should go at six. 

“My room is ready, I suppose, 
Richards ?” said Robert. 

“Yes, sir—your old room.” 

“Very good. I shall go to bed at 
ence. Bring me a glass of brandy-and- 
water as hot as you can make it, and 
wait for the telegram.” 

This second message was only a very 
earnest. request to Doctor Mosgrave to 
pay an immediate visit to Audley Court 
on a matter of serious moment. 

Having written this message, Mr. 
Audley felt that he had done all that he 
could do. He drank his brandy-and- 
water. He had actual need of the diluted 
alcohol, for he had been chilled to the 
bone by his adventures during the fire. 
He slowly sipped the pale golden liquid 
and thought of Clara Talboys, of that 
earnest girl whose brother’s memory was 
now avenged, whose brother’s destroyer 
was humiliated in the dust. Had she 
heard of the fire at the Castle Inn! How 
could she have done otherwise than hear 
of it in such a place as Mount Stanning ? 
But had she heard that Ae had been in 
danger, and that he had distinguished 
himself by the rescue of a drunken boor ? 
I fear that, even sitting by that desolate 
hearth, and beneath the roof whose noble 
owner was an exile from his own house, 
Robert Audley was weak enough to 
think of these things—weak enough to 
let his faney wander away to the dismal 
fir-trees under the cold February sky, and 
the dark-brown eyes that were so like 
the eyes of his lost friend. 


(To be continued.) 
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We have here aclass of persons of which 
one should make it a rule to speak the 
least evil possible, for they speak so well 
of others. ‘They fall into eestasies before 
everything, find all things perfect; their 
heart would seem to be a solid mass of eu- 
logiums, their mouth an arsenal of super- 
latives: they are, in a word, rerbose opti- 
mists among whom the disenbodied self- 
love of authors and artists struts to and 
fro in a state of perpetual enchantment. 
But when you have easily obtamed from 
them your lion’s share of amiabilities and 
honeyed words, do not imagine that they 
will attach the slightest intrinsic \aiue to 
the productions they have so highly ex- 
tolled. No; these worthy individuals 
can inflate your vanity, but they are 
utterly incapable of inflating your purse. 
‘The protection which they accord to the 
arts 1s sonorous in expression, but sterile 
in result. They will sit down betore a 
picture or statue, and to see them you 
would imagine that they were about to 
faint right away with enthusiasm; they 
raise their eyes to the empyrean, shout 
forth hosannas in praise of its manifold 
beauties, congratulate the painter or 
sculptor on the production of such a 
chef-d’ wurre,overwhelm him with caresses, 
encouraging words, and so forth, squeeze 
his hand violently, but never fill it. This 
done, they believe themselves quits with 
the merit which they have celebrated ; 
the enormous outlay of adulatory meta- 
phors which they have incurred in his 
honour and behoof, dispense them from 
any other more solid disbursement. 

The interest which they feel for the 
arts is aerial—celestial; it has nothing 
material in its composition; and if men 
of talent and genius could be nourished 
on eulogiums alone, they would become 
as fat as monks among these admirers, 
who can contribute to their reputation, 
but most assuredly never to their fortune. 
All is, according to them, tmpayable, and 
itis doubtless for this reason that they 
never do pay anything; and yet they 
generally belong to that class of indivi- 
duals which we term well-to-do in the 
world, moneyed men for the most part— 
men who style themselves the protectors 
and encouragers of literature and the arts, 
and who usurp the reputation of Mece- 
nases at no other cost to themselves than 
that of a deluge of words. If these 
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diminutive Medicis vaunt a work, be very 
sure that they have not purchased it; and 
should they speak highly of a paper or 
magazine, it is a safe bet that they are 
not subscribers to it; they never seek to 
possess the works so puffed off by them. 
selves, for the simple reason that they 
could not higgle about the price, for the 
seller would never understand how it was 
that he, who, extolling a work as sublime, 
would not wish to give the full value of 
the article, and would offer so much less 
in specie than he had previously accorded 
in praise. 

Admirers are the curse and bane of 
youthful merit, for they impel forward its 
possessor into a career in which they will 
not sustain him, and wherein he will in 
all probability break down under a pres- 
sure of laudations and debts. An empty 
belly requires to be filled with other con- 
diments than mere complimentary expres- 
sions—a flatulent species of food at best; 
and the most energetic applause has 
never yet prevented, nor ever will pre- 
vent, a great man from dying of hunger. 
“Of what use to me are your bravos?” 
will murmur expiring talent in feeble 
tones; “applaud me not so much, but, 
for pity’s sake, sustain my wretched ex- 
istence; I perish to the soft music of 
your laudations. Will my death be less 
miserable because you tell me my life will 
be most illustrious? Will the hope of 
future celebrity make me forgetful of my 
present misery? Oh, no! your incense 
is abhorrent to me—your praises rend my 
heart! See in mé, | beseech you, but a 
suffering wretch, and accord to my po- 
verty what you have refused to my 
talents.” 

In sober carnest this is the language 
which the victims of the admirers might 
well make use of. Ob! how sincerely do 
we bless Providence for not having obliged 
us to rely solely on our intellectual facul- 
ties in order to obtain an honourable live- 
lihood in this our fatherland. We should 
doubtless have found admirers in plenty, 
but would their praises have kept our pot 
boiling? We fear not; and we should 
have munched our dry bread amid the 
fumes of their empty incense. Literature, 
which is with us the pastime of him who 
needs nothing, will never in this country 
be a certain and assured resource for the 
talented, but poor and obscure individual 













































ho would seek to make it the support 
is existence. 
a true is the saying of the author 
of Waverley, that literature is an excel- 
lent walking-stick but a sorry crutch; 
and yet what career more noble, more 
elevated, can be offered to the human 
‘ntellect 2 If the imagination be in truth 
the most beautiful of our faculties, how 
comes it that it is here below the only 
one which most surely leads to but 
poverty and indigence? For do we not 
every day see the historical painter com- 
elled to turn his talents to portraiture, 
the poet to song writing, the prose writer 
to scribbling for some wretched periodi- 
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cal? All those, in short, who feel them- 
selves called bythe inward voice of renius 
are restrained trom obeying its invocation 
by the miserable wants of daily life, whilst 
their talent is encouraged but by debas- 
ing it toa labour beneath it. But if, never- 
theless, you seek to follow the bent of your 
inclination, and to go whither your high 
vocation impels you, you will most as- 
suredly fall among the admirers ; and then 
Heaven help you, for whilst your name 
will be borne to the clouds in their elo- 
quent discourse, on the other hand your 
person will be carried to the hospital some 
morning on a stretcher by Police-Consta.- 
ble A 49, and his comrade. 





SIMPLICITY OF CHARACTER. 


SimpLicity of character is never acquired. 
It may be preserved and may be lost; but, 
like innocence, once lost, it can never be 
recovered ; neither can it be imitated. The 
attempt to disguise faults by an affectation 
of simplicity can never be successful ; it 
but adds one more fault to those already 
possessed. 

If it be true that simplicity is ever as- 
sociated with the highest excellence, it is 
because such excellence is nothing more 
than the expression of Nature’s own laws. 
In reference to the fine arts, simplicity is 
the essential character of the noble and the 
beautiful; and the step from the noble to 
the sublime can only be made by approxi- 
inating still more closely to perfect sim- 
plicity. Beauty can be adorned only by 
strict adherence to simplicity in all details 
and accessories. Simplicity is truth per- 
sonilied—truth revealed. It spurns every 
ornament which in any way tends to dis- 
igure it, and all complexity which can 
interfere with the effect which it aims to 
produce. It allows no details except those 
which have a clear reference to the end 
proposed—no expressions except those 
which faithfully preserve the thought—no 
ormaments except those which naturally 
spring out of the subject—no attributes 
except those which essentially belong to 
the thing in view. It makes the unity of 
design stand prominently forward, and 
shows the intention of the artist in each 
and every part of his work in such a way 
that it becomes the living representative 
of one thought, executed, as it were, by a 





single stroke, and exciting but one domi- 
nant impression, which penetrates the 
spectator, without, on his part, hesitation 
or effort. 

But how is genius enabled to impress 
this character on its productions ? Where 
does it acquire these secrets of its art at 
once so complete and sodiflicult of acquire- 
ment? Where, but in the dispositon of 
the mind which views all things in their 
clear and naked simplicity ? It is medio- 
crity which torments itself, and multiplies 
means because it feels its own insufliciency. 
Genius is calm because it is confident, and 
confident. because it is strong. It sees at 
once the end, and the most direct and per- 
fect means to its fulfilment. Its ideas are 
conceived with precision, and viewed on 
all sides. It is filled with, and possessed 
by, its subject. Simplicity preserves for 
genius all its vigour by preserving all ils 
native and spontaneous freedom and ori- 
ginality. Not that genius is ever absolved 
from the necessity of severe and unremit- 
ting study and reflection: it is by this 
alone that it can be thoroughly penetrated 
and imbued with truth, which should ever 
occupy it—ever be its guiding-star, and 
ever be manifested in its works, to tlie 
utter exclusion of personality. Like the 
inspired priest of God, when delivering lis 
oracles, he should cease to be anything 
more than an interpreter. — , 

Now, in the moral education of man, sim- 
plicity lends the same aid to virtue that 
it does to genius, in reference to the arts. 
If it adds to the excellence of a great cha- 
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racter, it is because it tends to preserve 
the original virginity of the heart, the 
original vigour of nature, and the original 
urity of the natural springs of action. 
t is, in reference to character, the truth 
of feeling and faithfulness of action; in 
reference to intellect, the truth of thought 
and expression. It is to virtue what good 
sense is to reason. 
The world justly appears to appreciate 
simplicity of manners and simplicity of 
language, which are considered the natural 
companions of what is noble and elevated ; 
and yet simplicity of character, of which 
the former are but the outward and visible 
signs, is but rarely admired as it ought. It 
is, in truth, but little comprehended, How 
can one, who in every action seeks but a 
real and legitimate end, be understood by 
those who make the opinion of others alone 
their standard of action? Whilst so many 
are acfors,seeking the applause of the world 
around them, a simple-minded man lives, 
as it were, on his own account, without 
reference to others. He lives unnoticed, 
it is true, but he rejoices at it, for it leaves 
him free to follow his own native impulses. 
How astonished are we sometimes when 
such a character achieves some noble and 
imperishable work, and that, too, appa- 
rently without effort, so perfectly natural 
and easy of accomplishment does it seem 
tohim! We have lived with him, perhaps, 
without ever remarking him; we may even 
have coutemned and despised him. Our 
admiration, however, is extorted from us; 
and we naturally ask whence come these 
yowers Which to us appear almost marvel- 
pencelanbanuaetiaas® From that very 
simplicity which was the source of our 
neglect or contempt, and which enabled 
him, in silence and in solitude, to use and 
develope the faculties of his nature. While 
we were employed in dissipating and squan- 
dering Nature’s choicest gifts, se preserved 
the precious treasures intact. While we 
allowed ourselves to be driven hither and 
thither by every passing trifle, 4e marched 
steadily on to the goal he had marked out 
for himself. We have begun to feel the 
approach of age, de is yet young. We 
groan under the weight of chains which 
we have forged for ourselves, 4e con- 
tinues to obey the primitive inspirations 
of the high and noble faculties that our 
heavenly Father has given to us all. We 
had ranked him with the vulgar, but he 
makes us feel that he is noble compared 
to us. 
How, it may be asked, is it possible to 
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develop and maintain, without change or 
alteration, amidst the cares and struggles 
of the world, those generous sentiments 
whose germs Nature has planted in the 
soul, and that love of goodness which unites 
them in one common chain? Troubles 
besiege us, events deceive us, and the eyes 
of men are upon us. We are perplexed 
bya inmaal distractions, by discourage- 
ments, and by the demands of public 
opinion. I answer, by simplicity, which 
is the guardian angel appointed to preserve 
us from these dangers, and that waits at 
the entrance of our soul’s palace to repulse 
these imps of confusion and discord when- 
ever they seek admittance. 

The love of goodness shines in a mind 
characterized by simplicity, as a ray of 
light in a erystal, penetrating it without 
obstacle, and shining in all its purity as 
if pleased and rejoiced with its habitation. 
So natural is virtue to the mind, so clearly 
are our faculties, when exercised, destined 
for it, that its power over us is always in 

roportion tothe ingenuousness and simple 
Decne y with which it is received. There 
is nothing more direct and simple than 
the natural impulses to do good, nothing 
clearer than the associated conception, 
nothing more just than the resulting pre- 
cepts. It indeed grows by what it feeds 
on. Its own feelings are all-sufficient, and 
command frank and ready obedience. In 
the practice of virtue, all is concentrated 
and co-ordinated. In vice, all is scattered 
and discordant. 

“Variety in unity,” that celebrated 
maxim which involves so much profound 
truth, and which is the key to the highest 
metaphysical speculations of the ancient 
Platonists, is likewise of extreme value in 
moral speculations. It isa summary of the 
interior life of man, and a symbol of the 
Universeitself. Unity expressesthat which 
is good, powerful, and true; variety or di- 
versity is the source of weakness, corrup- 
tion, and error. All the good it possesses 
is Owing to its connexion with the order 
involved in unity. In itself it is a chaos 
arising from innumerable selfish feelings 
and passions—the throng of external im- 
pressions, and the motley of strange 
opinions. Unity is the end of all moral 
cultivation—it is duty ever fixed and sted- 
fast, ever in harmony with itself, and ever 
the internal regulator. Evil, vice, and all 
that degrades and leads the soul astray, 
is jarring and discordant ; while peace and 
dignity, and all that enlightens and ele- 
vates the soul, naturally connect them- 
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es with order and unity. Now, it is 
minded alone that are especially 
d by this concentrating power 
hey alone prize and guard it. 


selve 
the simple- 
characterize 


nd energy—t prize é 
It is 10 tie bosom of simplicity only that 


“+ of views and sentiments exists—sim- 
xs geen indeed be said to be the vase 
that contains the sacred treasures of virtue. 
All vacillation and self-deception in the 
conduct of life spring from the facility 
with which we allow ourselves to be the 
sport of a variety of motives. Ambiguity 
is the offspring of complexity—simplicity 
is the sign of candour and good faith on 
the part of the soul towards itself. We 
have in the internal communion of our 
souls the same reservations that we have 
in our intercourse with the world. Sim- 
plicity banishes both, for she has nothing 
that she desires to conceal. From this 
internal sincerity springs that frank and 
naturalstraightforwardness which is shown 
in the manners. Simplicity never with- 
holds secretly any portion of its meaning, 
never mentally retracts any portion of 
what it says. It has no reservations, no 
secret limitations. It is never lost in 
interpretations, commentaries, and subtle 
distinctions. It says “‘yes,” or “no;” 
few words suffice, for all its actions are 
eloquent language. Its expressions belong 
to it alone, are impressed with an unmis- 
takeable seal, and carry with them certain 
conviction ; the very carelessness of sim- 
plicity is charming, for it is an evidence 
of disinterestedness and forgetfulness of 
self, like those flowing and wavy draperies 
which Art throws as a light veil over the 
most beautiful forms. Under the guid- 
ance of simplicity, how easy and sure do 
all things become! what freedom of mo- 
tion! what rapidity of movement! what 
persevering action! what cordiality of 
allection! what openness and candour in 
friendship! what confidence does it not 
Inspire in the commerce of life! what in- 
terchange of confidence! what peace and 
good feeling with other men! Simplicity 
never annoys, wounds, nor irritates the 
self-love of others, but is always ready to 
bestow sincere praise. The poison of ex- 
cessive sensibility finds in simplicity its 
most: efficacious antidote. It captivates 
Without effort, for we see at once that 
there is no design to captivate. It draws 
together minds of fine and delicate cha- 
tacter. If obliged to censure, it is more 
poignant, for the motive is never sus- 
pected. Perfectly open, it invites exa- 
ination, knowing that it has nothing to 
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dread. It makes no attempt at conceal- 
ment, and is ever ready for confession, if 
need be. 

All men act with constraint if they are 
pre-occupied with the idea that others are 
regarding them. From the moment that 
we consent to be influenced by the opinion 
of others, all becomes false. We can no 
more think clearly and independently for 
ourselves. Things lose theirintrinsic value, 
and are estimated by a purely conventional 
standard. Precautions must be multiplied; 
consequences must be calculated; contrary 
feelings and prejudices must be reconciled. 
We know not on whom or what to rely. 
We are in momentary danger of betrayal, 
and obliged to live in a state of constant 
— We cast uneasy glances on every 
side, and walk on burning coals. We as- 
sume a thousand pretensions which we 
cannot sustain, whilst we overlook the 
advantages which are truly ours. We 
esteem ourselves not according to our 
real merit, but according to our skill and 
dexterity in appearing to be what we are 
not. Success, depending upon judges the 
most exacting and the most frivolous, is 
looked for more than good results ; whilst 
to this very success, ardently coveted as 
it is, we are constrained to appear per- 
fectly indifferent—a piece of hypocrisy 
which keeps up a constant state of mental 
irritation and uneasiness. Self-confidence 
is weakened, and even the little virtue that 
exists loses a portion of its value; for in 
our better actions we are at a loss to kuow 
what to do from a pure and disinterested 
motive, and what from a calculation of 
consequences. Before giving ourselves 
up to any generous feeling, we look cau- 
tiously around to see if we are observed, 
and if we may with propriety abandon our- 
selves to the feeling or not. The attitude 
to be assumed, even in our best acts, must 
be attended to. Thus no impulse preserves 
its native freshness, and freedom, and 
spontaneity. Its natural motion is lame 
and crippled. 

Simplicity of character, in freeing us 
from a thousand absurd fetters, acts for- 
cibly upon our power of self-control, and 
our love of good, by preserving our feel- 
ings for worthier objects. Our strength 
is economized and preserved for decisive 
moments, and in carrying out views dis- 
tinctly conceived and persevered in. [t 
is not dissipated by the efforts which attend 
the playing of a part, and the consequent 
care and attectation. No force is wasted 
in keeping up appearances: actions have 



































































































all the freshness of the morning, and all 
the vigour of youth. Simplicity preserves 
for the mind and the heart a salutary re- 
pose, aud keeps away a thousand vain and 
trifling solicitudes. It keeps us from that 
excess of anxiety which leads us to wish 
to be everything and to foresee everything. 
It enables us to see things as they really 
are. Why all this agitation’ What do 


we seek ? and what must be the result of 


all this inquietude* Why this useless 
torture that we impose upon ourselves, so 
that we have searecly time to breathe? 
‘The good that we seek is much nearer to 
us than we think, but we want peace of 
mind to enjoy it. Let us not deceive our- 
selves ; the cause of all this reliance upon 
external helps is a compound perception 
of our own powers. We impose a yoke 
upon ourselves, to avoid the fatigue of 
willing and making an effort. Let us dare 
to be simple, and we shall undertake much 
more. ‘Though we shall depend less upon 
external aid, we shall have fewer diflicul- 
ties to conquer. We shall not*only have 
a better estimate of our strength, but we 
shall exert it with greater calmness. ‘The 
world is apt to think that simplicity indi- 
cates a want of perceptive power, and very 
readily laughs at the ignorance indicated. 
It is indeed true that simplicity is often in 
blessed ignorance of many idle, frivolous, 
and vicious things, but it is the better en- 
abled to know things of an infinitely greater 
value. Above all things, it enables the 
possessor to know himself or herself. It 
ignorant of a crowd of details which it can- 
not compreliend, how often is this com- 
pensated by a clear and perfect knowledge 
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of what is noble, sublime, and good? |; 
frequently happens that persons of yery 
estimable character in many respects run 
into error by want of simplicity, even jn 
a moral point of view. They occupy them. 
selves with subtle distinctions, and rive 
themselves up to anxious investigations - 
burden themselves with numerous minute 


observances, and obstruct the action of 


their faculties by unnecessary rigour, and 
by a minute and tyrannical self-scrutiny. 
They forge for themselves useless chains 
and impose upon themselves gratuitous 
and unnecessary duties. ‘They unjustly 
suspect: themselves, raise doubts, imagine 
possible interpretations of their most 
praiseworthy actions, and have an exces. 
sive distrust of themselves. ‘Thus real self. 
advancement is frustrated by the very 
means taken to secure it. ‘The conception 
of what constitutes real good becomes 
confused, and the power to seize it js 
weakened. ‘The practice of the minor 
virtues is neglected, and extraordinary 
occasions are sought for. Such people 
forget that perfection depends neither 
upon a happy concourse of circumstances, 
nor on the size of the theatre. And here 
we are struck by a fact which tells power- 
fully for the truth of the principles we are 
advocating, viz., that whilst simplicity of 
character 1s one of the fundamental essen- 
tial conditions of moral advancement, i/ 
es accessible to all men, whatever may be 
their rank or circumstances, azd even more 


easily attainable by those least favoured of 
Jortune. ‘The very obscurity in which 


they are placed favours the preservation 
of simplicity. 











































‘THE ONLY PRIZE MEDALS FOR CRINOLINES. 


INTERNATIONAL Exutpition, Cxrass 27. 


THOMSON’S CROWN GRINOLINES, 


Manufactured under Royal Letters Patent. 
REGISTERED (CO RINOLINE has been a disputed subject for 


five or six years already, but it has ee it point, and 
now tn 5 Og with a new triumph. The Cage Mitier 
Tuomson has become the fashion by its elegance and its 
easy use. It has an infinite advantage over preceding 
arrangements, that of being lighter, and giving to the dress 
a suppleness and a flexibility which is wanting in ancient 
CRINOLINES. 


“If a history of Crinonine were written, the Cacr 
Mit.et THomson would certainly occupy the a place, 
as it is the beau ideal of elegance in our elegant Europe, and 
even in the two Americas.” —L’ Artiste, February 15, 1862. 


All TuHomson’s Sxrrts have their Trade-mark, viz., @ 
* Crown,” except the CarprnasBvus, or Hue Skirts; and 
those of their Licencees have an “ Anchor,” “ Stag’s Head,” 
**Spread Eagle,” ‘French Imperial Standard,” or »@ 
\ “Star.” All others are infringements of their Patents. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A NEW DISCOVERY. 


INSTANTANEOUS BROWN AND BLACK 

F SACKER having observed that the great drawbacks of Dyes 
* now in use are the length of Time in Application and being too Black in colour 

(the majority of those who use them requiring a Brown), has, r the most intense 

study, succeeded in producing one that he guarantees will Dye a pure rich Brown in 

one quarter of the time usually occupied. 

To be had only of the Inventor, in cases, with directions for use, price 3s. 6d.; by Post 54 stamps. 


FREDERICK SACKER’S City Hair-Cutting Saloons, 79, Cheapside, E.C. 


Private Rooms for its Application. 


CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES. 


COUGHS, WHOOPING-COUGH, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVER, AGUE, DIPHTHERIA, HYS-~ 
TERIA, RHEUMATISM, DIARRHGA, SPASMS, and COLIC, are immediately relieved by a dose of 


TRADE MARK. 
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S COLLIS BROWNE'S | 
CHLORODYNE. |! 


(CHLORODYN E is a liquid taken in drops, according to age. It invariably 


relieves pain, of whatever kind ; creates a calm, refreshing sleep ; allays irritation of the 
‘nervous system, when all other remedies fail ; leaving no bad effects, like opium or laudanum, 
‘and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. : 

Among invalids, it allays the pain of neuralgia, rheumatism, gout, &c. ; it soothes the weary 
achings of consumption, relieves the soreness of the chest, cough, and expectoration, and cures 
-all chest affections, such as asthma, bronchitis, palpitation, &.; it checks diarrhea, alvine dis- 
charges, or spasms and colics of the intestines, &c. 


EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From W. Vessatrvs Perrrerrw, M.D.—* I have no hesitation in one that I have never met with any 
bey wy rege as an Anti-sp and oe I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, 
. , and am most perfectly satisfied with the results,” ss 
io pe = ‘MiLLMaw, of New Galloway, Scotilnnd.—* I consider it the most valuable medicine manent a 
mt Baxgr, Esq., ., of Bideford.—* It is without doubt the most certain and valuable Anodyne 


From ©. V. Rrvovr, Esq., Surgeon, Egham.— As an Astringent in severe Diarrhea, and Anti-spasmodic 


4 . . > ; i i d g 
in Colic, with Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a Sedative in Se iable.” Tie 


douloureux, its effects were very remarkable, In Uterine affections I have found it e nanan 
CAUTION.—Beware of spurious imitations or substitutes. Each bottle of the oe en: oe od 
‘«Government Stamp, with the words “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE eng 
thereon in white letters. 


Sold only in Bottles, at 2s, 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the sole Agent and Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT; 
83, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


With Professional Testimonials enclosed. 
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A LUXURY FOR ALL. | 
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ger attention of families is respectfully invited to the merit of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR, which is 
generally esteemed a household requisite. 


FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, &c., 


it is inexpensive, very easily prepared, and suitable for all seasons. 


FOR LIGHT BREAKFASTS AND SUPPERS, ~ 


it requires only to be boiled with milk for four minutes, and taken with 
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sugar ; and being very wholesome and of easy digestibility, it is a favou- 
rite diet for children. 
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Its unequalled quality is its highest recommendation, and is sufficient | 
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to retain the preference it has always received over similar articles, the =A 
substitution of which would be prevented by families writing upon orders | = 
“BROWN AND POLSON’S.” | Be 
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RECIPES FROM FRANCATELLIS “COOK’S GUIDE.” 


Be 





INFANTS’ FOOD. 


To one dessert-spoonful of Brown and Polson, mixed with a wineglassful of cold water, \ 
add halfa pint of boiling water ; stir over the fire for five minutes ; sweeten to taste ; if 
the infant is being brought up by the hand, this food should then be mixed with milk— 
not otherwise, as the use of two different milks would be injurious. 


SAVOY SPONGE. 


Put six yolks of eggs into a basin ; add eight ounces of pounded sugar, a small pinch of 
salt, and a few drops of essence of lemon ; work these together with a wooden spoon for. | 
ten minutes; then add four ounces of Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, and also the six | 
whites whisked into a firm froth ; these must be lightly incorporated ; next, gently pour | 
the batter into a mould or tin, which must have been previously very thinly spread smooth 
with clarified butter, and coated with finely sifted sugar ; bake the cake in a very mode- 
rately-heated oven, and when done, turn it out of its mould. 
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MEHL-PRIE, OR GERMAN THICK CREAM. 


To two ounces of Brown and Polson, ada one pint of milk, two ounces of loaf — 
and a few drops of vanilla ; stir the whole over the fire for ten minutes, and pour it 10 
custard cups ; strew some ratafias over the surface, and serve with the supper tray- 
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